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PREFACE. 


As  in  the  lives  of  most  men  who  have  given  themselves 
to  thought  and  study,  there  were  in  the  life  of  Dr. 
Hodgson  very  few  events.  But  he  touched  so  many 
different  spheres  of  thought  and  practice ;  knew  so 
many  persons  prominent  in  the  world  of  literature, 
of  education,  of  politics,  and  of  religion  ;  influenced 
so  many  persons  and  was  influenced  by  so  many, 
that  it  has  been  thought  fitting  to  give  to  the  public 
some  memorial  of  a  life  so  full  of  activity,  of  sympathy, 
and  of  enthusiasm. 

The  present  biographer  has,  in  the  main,  restricted 
his  efforts  to  an  endeavour  to  make  such  a  selection 
from  Dr.  Hodgson's  correspondence  as  will  give  to 
the  public  a  just  idea  of  his  mind  and  character.  He 
has  tried  to  build  up  an  intellectual  portrait  in  mosaic 
of  the  man,  from  his  letters  at  different  periods  of  his 
life.  He  has  himself  stood  aside  as  much  as  possible, 
and  has  tried  to  show  the  complete  intellectual  integrity 
and  consistency  of  Dr.  Hodgson's  mental  life,  from  first 
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to  last.  That,  indeed,  was  his  most  striking  charac- 
teristic. Whatever  might  be  done  or  said  or  thought 
by  the  party  or  persons  with  whom  he  was  wont  to 
act,  Dr.  Hodgson  was  always  perfectly  true  to  himself 
and  to  his  principles. 

The  fear  of  the  biographer  is  that  these  pages  will 
not  give  the  general  reader  that  vivid  conception  of 
Dr.  Hodgson's  intellect — brilliant,  just,  alert,  and  ener- 
getic— and  of  his  powerful  personality,  which  all  his 
friends  cherish.  Indeed,  that  has  been  the  present 
Editor's  despair  almost  all  through  his  task.  If  he  could 
have  reproduced  for  the  public  the  earnest  and  intense 
presence,  the  quick  thought,  the  steady  judgment,  the 
powerful  eye  that  flashed  at  sense  of  smallest  wrong  ; 
the  clear,  vivid,  and  firmly-knit  speech ;  the  argument 
that  seemed  to  develop  itself  as  by  an  innate  necessity, 
the  glowing  eloquence  that  caught  fire  as  it  went  on, 
and  kindled  fire  in  the  listeners, — the  readers  of  this  book 
would  have  been  able  to  take  into  their  minds  as  strong 
a  presentation  of  Dr.  Hodgson  as  the  Editor  retains 
in  his  own  memory.  But  that  has  been  impossible. 
Speech  is  always  more  living  than  written  words — 
conversation  and  interchange  of  thought  more  vivid 
than  any  letters ;  and  that  was  pre-eminently  the  case 
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with  Dr.  Hodgson.  Both  private  friends  and  pupils 
keep  in  their  minds — many  in  their  heart  of  hearts — a 
keen  recollection  of  that  rare  speech,  which  combined 
brilliance  with  justice,  wit  and  humour  with  the  calmest 
and  most  solid  argument,  and  a  power  of  illustration 
that  seemed  to  lay  the  whole  world  of  thought  and  fact 
under  contribution  with  an  abiding  love  of  truth. 

The  readers  of  the  present  book  will  readily  under- 
stand that  the  Editor  cannot  make  himself  responsible 
for  the  opinions  on  politics  and  religion  that  are  to 
be  found  in  its  pages.  His  own  convictions  on  these 
subjects  generally  differ  very  widely  from  those  ex- 
pressed here.  But  he  felt  all  along  that  his  duty  was 
to  be  a  faithful  reporter ;  and  that  his  own  opinions 
had  no  place  or  standing  in  the  Memoir. 

The  Editor  begs  to  thank  very  heartily  those  friends 
who  have  given  him  aid  in  a  task  which  he  has  found 
longer  and  more  laborious  than  he  at  first  thought. 


J.  M.  D.  M. 


ST.  ANDREWS, 

September  3rd,  1883. 
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Page  221,  line  4,  for  "  before  he  "  read  "  who  afterwards." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SCHOOL    AND    COLLEGE. 

VyiLLIAM  BALLANTYNE  HODGSON  was 
born  on  the  6th  of  October,  1815,  the  great 
Waterloo  year.  He  was  born  at  23,  Gardner's  Crescent, 
Edinburgh,  then  a  pleasant  street  in  the  west  end  of  that 
city,  looking  out  on  the  large  masses  of  the  Pentland 
Hills.  He  spent  his  earliest  years  in  sight  of  these  hills  ; 
and  he  passed  his  latest  years  in  the  heart  of  them, 
enjoying  nothing  so  much  as  a  ramble  on  their  wide, 
sloping  sides. 

A  short,  broad,  square-headed  little  boy — with  strong 
clear  brown  eyes,  that  could  kindle  quickly  into  flame, 
or  melt  into  softest  tenderness — with  rapid  alternation 
of  gaiety  and  gloom,  given  to  moods  and  moodiness — he 
was  the  cause  of  more  trouble  to  his  parents  than  most 
boys,  with  his  perpetual  questioning,  his  strong  desire  to 
know,  and  his  imperfect  ideas  of  order  and  discipline. 
From  both  sides  of  his  house  he  inherited  a  powerful 
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intellect,  extreme  sensitiveness  of  temperament,  and 
almost  volcanic  passions — which  he  learned  to  subdue, 
but  which  often  in  their  repression  wounded  and  pained 
himself  even  to  agony.  His  mother  was  a  remarkable 
woman,  whom  her  son  William  would  often  speak  of  as 
a  second  Mrs.  Poyser,  so  quaint  and  terse  was  she  in  all 
her  sayings.  She  possessed  a  most  ardent  temperament, 
and  lively  feelings ;  but  she  had  neither  the  judgment 
nor  the  character  that  would  have  fitted  her  to  train  a 
child  of  powers  and  passions  so  strong  and  so  pronounced. 
His  father  was  a  man  of  the  old  order  of  Calvinists — 
Calvinist  in  temper  and  feelings,  if  not  in  creed.  In  a 
remarkable  letter  written  by  the  son  at  the  age  of  four- 
and-twenty  he  says  : — 

My  father  was  a  man  of  a  most  powerful  intellect,  and 
passions  of  tremendous  energy  and  depth.  .  .  .  His 
voice  struck  us  with  terror ;  the  sound  of  his  foot  was  enough 
to  quell  our  noisiest  sports ;  his  countenance,  when  angry, 
was  terrific,  but  the  results  were  either  short-lived  or  for  evil. 
In  him  there  was  no  sympathy,  no  entering  into  the  heart  of 
boyhood ;  ...  we  habitually  avoided  him ;  and  this 
vexed  him  and  increased  his  severity. 

He  had  a  half-sister  on  the  mother's  side,  but  she  was 
far  from  being  able  to  exert  a  useful  or  kindly  influence 
on  the  mind  of  the  growing  boy.  Besides  his  sister,  he 
had  a  brother,  some  four  years  younger  than  himself, 
whom  he  loved  with  all  the  intense  and  passionate  ardour 
of  his  nature.  With  the  rapidity  of  young  Hodgson's 
development,  four  years  made  an  enormous  difference ; 
and  William  was  much  more  the  patron  and  protector  of 
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young  Tom  than  the  friend  or  companion.    Thus  he  was 
a  solitary  child — solitary  in  his  joys  and  in  his  sorrows. 

From  a  very  early  age  he  was  an  omnivorous  reader  ; 
and  the  strong  passion  and  love  of  his  nature,  thrown 
back  upon  themselves,  drove  him  into  literature — made 
him  plunge  into  a  sea  of  miscellaneous  reading  even  in 
his  earliest  boyhood.  Such  entries  as  this  occur  fre- 
quently in  his  diary — the  diary  of  a  boy  of  fourteen  : — 

Monday,  3rd  May,  1830.  Very  fatigued  at  night,  being 
up  as  usual  at  five,  and  going  to  bed  at  eleven. 

This  long  day  of  eighteen  hours  was  a  common  thing 
with  him  in  boyhood,  manhood,  and  middle  age ;  and  it 
was  mostly  spent  in  reading.  Even  when  he  was  past 
sixty,  he  frequently  sat  up  till  two  or  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, devouring  the  newest  French  or  German  or  Italian 
books.  One  or  two  more  extracts  from  the  above- 
mentioned  letter,  written  when  he  was  four-and-twenty, 
will  show  how  he  looked  back  upon  his  earlier  days  : — 

Liverpool,  6th  October,  1839. 
BOYHOOD    SEEN    THROUGH    GLOOM. 

.  .  .  On  this  day  twenty-four  years  ago  came  I  into 
the  world,  and  a  strange  and  chequered  life  I  have  led  since. 
No  reward  could  induce  me  to  go  through  the  same  period 
again,  for  the  retrospect  is  gloomy,  relieved  though  it  has 
been  by  some  bright  flashes  of  enjoyment.  And  yet,  I 
am  but  young  ;  a  youth,  a  boy  as  some  would  say  ;  young 
indeed  in  years,  but  old  in  thought  and  feeling,  and  experi- 
ence of  various  conditions  of  life  and  classes  of  society,  and, 
worst  of  all,  old  in  health — prematurely,  miserably  old. 
"  Soon  ripe,  soon  rotten"  is  a  homely  but  never-failing 
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proverb.  At  fourteen  I  was  a  man,  for  the  thoughtlessness  and 
buoyancy  of  youth  were  necessarily  superseded  by  too  early 
an  acquaintance  with  the  darkest  side  of  things  ;  I  was  forced 
to  think  long  before  the  powers  of  thought  would  naturally 
have  been  developed ;  I  was  forced  to  act  by  becoming  my 
own  master  when  I  should  have  still  relied  on  the  guidance 
of  others,  or  if  I  was  controlled  it  was  by  the  power  of 
violence,  which  I  spurned  and  defied,  not  by  the  melting  and 
yet  strengthening  authority  of  affection.  I  learned  to  swim 
by  being  thrown  into  deep  water,  but  the  lesson  chilled  me  ; 
I  gained  confidence  in  my  own  powers,  but  it  was  by  their 
lavish  waste  ;  I  acquired  knowledge  of  others'  nature,  but  it 
was  by  the  injury  of  my  own  ;  I  learned  to  understand  the 
sources  of  human  folly,  and  weakness,  and  sin,  and  to  feel 
pity  for  their  victims,  and  to  hope  for  their  recovery,  but  it 
was  by  the  humiliating  consciousness  of  the  mingling  of  good 
and  evil  in  myself,  and  of  the  mighty  power  of  circumstances 
to  develop  either  ;  I  learned  to  judge  others  by  having  first 
lost  my  own  way.  .  .  . 

EVERYTHING     IN    EXCESS. 

All  that  I  learned  at  school  I  acquired  in  spite  of  myself ; 
at  home  my  time  was  occupied  in  reading  novels,  memoirs, 
books  of  any  and  every  sort ;  my  memory  was  naturally 
tenacious,  and  in  this  way,  as  years  flew  on,  my  knowledge 
of  authors  became  as  extensive  and  to  many  as  surprising  as 
my  knowledge  of  the  world  (as  it  is  commonly  called).  I 
once  enjoyed  a  glorious  constitution,  and  what  would  I 
not  give  to  have  it  restored  ?  I  yet  remember  with  faint 
recollection  how  active  and  impetuous  and  indefatigable  I 
used  to  be  ;  how  vigorously  all  my  pulses  beat,  and  how  ready 
the  hand  was  to  second  the  purpose  of  the  head.  But  I  was 
allowed  to  grow  up  in  total  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  my 
own  bodily  as  well  as  mental  structure ;  the  idea  of  sickness 
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I  could  not  comprehend;  I  felt  as  if  disease  could  never 
touch  me.  Seldom,  I  believe,  was  a  human  being  blest  with 
a  more  robust  and  compact  frame  than  I  was.  Everything 
that  I  did  was  done  in  excess ;  study,  exercise,  and  every 
other  pursuit  were  carried  to  the  utmost  limits  of  endurance. 
For  two  months  at  a  time  have  I  stayed  in  the  house  without 
once  stirring  out,  buried  in  the  prosecution  of  various  studies. 
Cricket  I  have  played  from  morning  to  dusk  in  the  hot 
summer  weather  day  after  day,  till  my  limbs  ached,  and 
palpitation  of  the  heart  was  induced,  from  which  I  suffered 
for  many  years,  and  from  which  I  am  not  yet  entirely  free. 
One  winter  when  I  was  in  an  office  from  ten  in  the  morning 
till  ten  at  night,  with  two  hours'  interval,  I  used  to  hear  my 
brother  repeat  his  lessons  till  twelve,  then  I  read  till  three, 
and  rose  again  at  six  in  the  morning,  when  I  studied  French 
till  nine.  On  one  occasion  I  walked,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  a  cricket  match,  so  far  that  after  I  reached  home  I 
slept  seventeen  hours  without  stirring. 

He  was  sent  to  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  at  the 
age  of  eight.  Here  he  rapidly  distinguished  himself, 
and  in  course  of  time  joined  the  Rector's  class.  The 
Rector  was  at  that  time  Dr.  Carson — a  careful,  thoughtful 
scholar,  and  one  of  the  gentlest,  mildest,  and  kindest  of 
human  beings.  He  was  in  Dr.  Carson's  class  for  three 
years.  In  a  diary,  dated  July,  1831,  he  says: — 

I  at  last  entered  the  Eector's  class,  a  new  era  in  my 
existence ;  from  that  time  I  date  the  commencement  of  my 
love  of  learning,  from  that  time  mild  vero  dulces  ante  omnia 
MUSCB.  ...  I  sincerely  loved  and  respected  Dr.  Carson, 
and  I  would  have  gone  through  fire  and  water  to  serve 
him.  .  .  .  How  it  chanced  I  do  not  know,  but  I  was  a 
kind  of  favourite  of  his  ;  his  preference  did  not  lead  him  to 
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any  undue  partiality,  but  when  I  did  well  I  was  highly 
praised,  which  of  course  incited  me  to  further  endeavours, 
and  when  I  did  wrong  I  was  more  hurt  by  the  firm  kindness 
of  his  rebukes  than  I  would  have  been  by  all  the  anger  of 
any  petty  tyrant. 

Hodgson  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
November,  1829,  just  after  reaching  his  fourteenth  year. 
Here  he  made  his  mark,  especially  in  the  Latin  class. 
Mr.  Pillans  was  then  Professor  of  Latin — or,  as  it  is 
called  in  Scotland,  Humanity  (litters  humaniores).  Mr. 
Pillans  was  a  born  teacher  and  organiser,  and  in  1829 
was  at  his  best — in  the  prime  of  his  rare  and  fascinating 
powers,  with  a  talent  for  illustration  and  explanation  in 
teaching  rivalled  only  by  that  of  Dr.  Hodgson  himself, 
and  an  "attractive  kind  of  grace"  about  him  which  made 
him  an  object  of  devotion  and  almost  worship  to  most 
of  his  pupils.  He  deposited  in  young  Hodgson's  mind 
many  of  the  germs  that  afterwards  grew  to  strong  power 
in  his  maturer  life;  and  one  of  these  was  a  belief  that 
the  processes  of  teaching  must  be  steadily  examined  in 
the  light  of  all  that  is  thoroughly  ascertained  in 
physiology  and  psychology,  and  constantly  compared 
with  what  is  best  and  noblest  in  Literature. 

When  young  Hodgson  entered  college,  he  soon 
became  the  subject  of  that  theological  fermentation 
which  goes  on  in  the  minds  of  so  many  young  Scotch- 
men, and  which  often  dwarfs  their  intellectual  and  moral 
growth.  The  Shorter  Catechism  then  reigned  in  despotic 
power  over  the  prostrate  intellects  of  little  Scottish 
children.  Hodgson's  step-sister  combined  her  influence 
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with  that  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  to  make  him  confound 
theology  with  religion,  and  to  detest  both  for  a  time. 
He  says  in  a  diary  of  July,  1831 : — 

She  was  a  truly  good  Christian,  but  unfortunately  was 
inclined  to  push  matters  too  far.  Her  mind  was  naturally 
gloomy,  and  the  melancholy  with  which  the  thoughts  of 
religion  inspired  her  tended  to  increase  my  dislike  to  every- 
thing in  the  least  connected  with  religion.  Well  do  I 
recollect  poring  over  the  Shorter  Catechism,  of  which  I  did 
not  well  comprehend  a  single  sentence.  The  abhorrence 
which  I  then  learned  to  entertain  towards  that  excellent  (pro 
excellent  lege  detestable,  Dec.  5th,  1835,)  work  has  not  been 
overcome  in  spite  of  all  my  endeavours ;  and  I  have  never 
even  seen  a  Catechism  for  the  last  twelve  years.  ...  I 
have  since  traced  a  close  resemblance  between  the  religious 
education  of  Dr.  Chalmers  and  myself,  and  the  dreadful 
consequences  it  entailed  upon  both.  One  remark  of  his 
particularly  applies  to  my  feelings  at  this  time,  viz.,  that  he 
was  within  an  ace  of  becoming  an  infidel. 

The  entering  upon  a  profession  had,  the  year  before 
this,  been  forced  upon  the  young  Hodgsons  by  their  not 
too  judicious  parents.  William  was  to  be  a  lawyer,  and 
Tom  a  dentist.  Tom  burst  into  tears  and  refused. 
William  says,  "The  law  was  a  business  to  which,  from  a 
very  early  period,  I  had  entertained  a  strong  aversion." 
The  father  had  unhappily  fixed  on  the  very  two  profes- 
sions to  which  the  tastes  and  intellectual  habits  of  both  his 
sons  were  diametrically  opposed.  William  was,  however, 
placed  in  a  lawyer's  office,  and  remained  there  a  short 
time.  "My  parents  overcame  my  resistance." 

He  succeeded,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  in  finding 
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his  way  to  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  and  joined  several 
of  the  classes. 

In  the  long  summer  vacations  of  six  months  which 
the  Arts  students  of  a  Scottish  University  are  left  to 
spend  as  they  will,  Hodgson  was  an  ardent  and  hard- 
working reader.  Mr.  Pillans  drew  up  a  plan  of  study 
for  him  ;  he  was  much  interrupted  and  interfered  with, 
but  he  went  on  with  his  work  when  he  could.  "  It  is 
impossible,"  he  says,  "  to  describe  the  unceasing  ardour 
with  which  I  was  animated  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge." 
"  I  am  an  ardent  and  a  sincere  admirer  of  the 
ancients,  whether  they  be  poets,  historians,  philosophers, 
or  orators." 

Religious  melancholy,  somewhat  like  Cowper's, 
attacked  him  at  this  time.  He  was  in  the  depths  of 
despair.  "  I  am  abandoned  by  God  and  every  good 
thing.  I  have  not  prayed  for  a  fortnight,  nor  read  the 
Bible.  I  dare  not  pray ;  but  I  will  read  the  Scriptures, 
and  seek  there  the  consolation  and  support  against 
temptation  I  so  much  require."  ...  In  another 
part  of  his  diary  he  says  :  "  I  went  into  the  drawing- 
room.  In  the  dark  I  employed  myself  in  repeating 
paraphrases,  etc.  I  felt  the  flame  of  devotion  kindled 
within  me ;  and  after  an  internal  struggle,  I  dared  to 
pray.  .  .  .  My  mind  felt  and  still  feels  relieved." 

These,  however,  were  but  passing  clouds  of  theologic 
gloom.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  took  a  keen  interest  in 
politics;  and  his  hopes  and  wishes  all  rushed  to  the  side 
of  the  coming  Liberalism  of  the  century.  "There  was  a 
report,"  he  says  in  his  diary  of  October  7,  1831,  "that 
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the  Reform  Bill  had  passed ;  and  Mr.  B.,  who  is  a  keen 
reformer,  made  them  all  come  to  dinner — produced  his 
best  wine — interiore  nota  Falerni — and  made  them  drink 
bumper  after  bumper  to  Earl  Grey,  Lord  John  Russell, 
etc.,  etc.  After  all,  the  Reform  Bill  had  not  passed,  and 
none  durst  tell  Mr.  B.  of  it,  for  he  would  be  in  such  a 
rage."  Those  were  the  pre-telegraphic  days,  when  the 
people  in  great  cities  got  their  news  only  on  Saturdays, 
and  the  worthy  minister  of  St.  Kilda — an  unconscious 
"Papist" — kept  praying  for  George  the  Fourth  six 
months  after  he  was  dead. 

Hodgson  was  not  happy  at  home.  Mary  Anne,  his 
step-sister,  gave  him  much  trouble.  "  Had  a  violent 
quarrel  with  M.  and  my  mother  at  night.  When  will 
these  quarrels  cease?" 

It  is  odd  to  read  his  comments  upon  politics — the 
comments  of  a  boy  who  is  half  a  child  and  half  a  man. 
"  I  am  rather  opposed  to  the  Reform  Bill,"  he  writes 
1 2th  October,  1831,  "but  I  do  not  know  much  about 
the  matter,  so  I  am  quite  cool  ;  and,  though  I  take 
much  interest  in  the  matter,  I  am  no  way  violent." 
The  fact  is,  Hodgson  never  was  and  could  not  be  a 
partisan.  He  was  all  his  life  an  ardent  enthusiast  for 
the  spread  of  knowledge  and  culture,  for  freedom  in 
politics  and  religion,  for  the  breaking  down  of  privi- 
leges, for  the  lifting  of  the  poor  out  of  the  fearful  slough 
of  bad  habits  and  drunkenness  ;  but  he  knew  too  much, 
he  saw  too  much  of  both  sides  to  believe  at  any  time 
that  only  one  party  in  politics  was  in  possession  of  the 
whole  truth. 
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He  had  his  passing  love-fits,  too  ;  and  the  presence 
of  beauty  brightened  even  the  lengthy  Sahara  of  a  Scotch 
Calvinistic  sermon.  With  naive  self-revelation,  he  enters 
in  his  diary  of  1 6th  October,  1831  : — 

I  never  saw  her  look  so  beautiful.  Had  a  very  excellent 
sermon.  .  .  .  Went  to  church  in  the  afternoon.  The 
ladies  were  not  there.  Had  a  most  wretched  sermon. 

Glimpses  at  the  same  time  of  his  higher  nature 
asserting  itself  appear  : — 

MEM. — Never  to  sneer  at  what  any  one  says,  even  though 
it  be  absurd ;  but  always  to  pay  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
everyone,  especially  of  those  older  than  myself,  and  to 
examine  calmly  their  arguments  and  reasons. 

And,  later  on,  when  approaching  his  nineteenth  year, 
the  ecstasy  of  intellectual  insight  and  appreciation  rises 
up  in  strong  morning  light : — 

Mr.  S.  gave  a  most  magnificent  lecture  on  "The  Im- 
portance of  Intellectual  Culture."  The  admiration  I  felt  at 
different  parts  was  so  intense  that  the  tears  started  from  my 
eyes.  My  delight  was  inexpressible.  I  sat  on  the  left  of 

Miss ...     I  forgot  her  presence  in  the  depth  of 

my  attention. 

These  powerful  admonitions  of  Nature  to  love  and 
society  he  does  his  utmost  to  check  and  to  repress. 
"It  is  my  desire,"  he  says,  26th  Jan.,  1834,  "to  live 
in  the  world  by  myself  as  much  as  possible,  keep  my 
affections  disengaged,  for  my  nature  is  too  violent  and 
turbulent  for  my  happiness,  if  exposed  to  exciting  cir- 
cumstances." 
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In  a  letter  of  the  date  of  1851,  to  his  friend  Ireland,* 
he  says : — 

The  worst  features  of  my  character  are  due  to  my  never 
having  known,  as  others  do,  the  feelings  which  make  home 
and  the  family  dear.  My  poor  brother  Tom  was  the  only 
one  to  whom  I  clung  with  real  and  strong  affection.  Before 
and  after  his  loss,  it  is  to  you  I  owe  it  that  I  am  not  wholly 
a  misanthrope. 


*  Mr.  Alexander  Ireland,  of  Manchester,  Author  of  "  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  His 
Life,  Genius,  and  Writings:  a  Biographical  Sketch,  with  Personal  Recollections,  &c.  ;" 
•"The  Book-Lover's  Enchiridion:  Selected  Thoughts  on  the  Solace  and  Companionship 
•of  Books  ;"  "Bibliographical  List  of  the  Writings  of  William  Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt, 
including  a  Paper  on  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  ;"  &c.,  &c. 


CHAPTER  II. 

LECTURING    AND    EDITING. 

FOR  a  few  years  after  leaving  college,  young  Hodgson 
was  chiefly  engaged  in  lecturing  on  literature,  education, 
and  phrenology ;  and  he  was  for  a  few  months  at  work 
on  a  newspaper  as  editor.  His  lecturing  and  editing 
were,  however,  confined  chiefly  to  the  county  of  Fife, 
where  he  made  many  useful  and  valuable  friendships, 
which  he  retained  throughout  his  life.  His  lectures  were 
always  well  attended,  and  they  were  always  of  a  kind  to 
stimulate  new  thought,  and  to  set  his  hearers  asking  new 
questions  of  themselves.  He  sowed  seed,  too,  that  lived 
and  bore  fruit  in  the  minds  of  many  friends  and  disciples 
for  long  years  after.  His  views  on  education  are  amply 
set  forth  in  the  letters  printed  in  the  subsequent  chapters 
of  this  book  ;  his  opinions  on  phrenology  gradually 
underwent  a  modification.  What  he  came  to  believe 
regarding  phrenology  is  shown  in  the  following  three 
letters,  which  belong  to  the  middle  and  later  periods  of 

his  active  life  : — 

18th  July,  1859, 

6,  Blenheim  Place,  N.W. 

.  .  .  I  am  very  careful  not  to  mix  up  phrenology  with 
my  physiological  teaching,  the  former  being  generally  rejected 
in  words  by  high  authorities,  few  of  whom,  however,  have 
ever  cared  to  examine  the  question  in  the  only  true  way— 
i.e.,  by  multiplied  observations.  After  twenty-two  years  of 
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observation  I  am  convinced  of  the  truth,  not  of  all  the  details, 
but  of  the  leading  principles.  To  this  extent  there  is  a 
general  agreement  even  among  the  professed  antagonists  of 
phrenology,  and  its  nomenclature  and  philosophy  have  pene- 
trated current  literature  and  conversation.  But  I  should  be 
sorry  that  what  is  certain  (more  or  less)  and  universally 
admitted  (more  or  less)  in  physiology,  should  suffer  from  con- 
nection with  what  is  much  disputed  and  strongly  opposed. 
I  am  well  content  to  turn  my  own  phrenological  knowledge 
quietly  to  account  in  my  judgment  of  all  with  whom  I  come 
in  contact.  But  quite  apart  from  skill  in  measuring  indi- 
vidual character,  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  modi- 
fies and  guides  one's  views  on  very  many  important  subjects. 
Of  Dr.  Andrew  Combe's  physiology,  even  if  phrenology  be 
disproved  in  most  or  all  of  its  details,  and  of  Mr.  George 
Combe's  "Constitution  of  Man,"  the  same  thing  may  be  said. 
But  neither  books  would  ever  have  been  written  had  the 
writers  not  been  phrenologists,  and  no  two  men  have  done 
nearly  so  much  to  influence  the  thought  and  conduct  of  their 
fellows  in  modern  times.  If  you  have  not  read  the  "  Con- 
stitution of  Man,"  I  think  you  would  do  well  to  do  so.  I 
have  met  at  least  a  score  of  persons  who  have  told  me  that 
the  reading  of  it  was  an  era  in  their  lives.  .  .  . 

Edinburgh,  4,  Morningside  Place, 

26th  October,  1873. 

.  .  Your  and  Dean  Groulbourne's  statement  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  connection  between  speech  power  and  the 
brain  is  just  what  all  people,  not  materialists,  say  of  the  mind 
and  the  brain  generally — that  the  latter  is  merely  an  instru- 
ment for  the  working  and  outward  manifestation  of  the 
former.  But,  admitting  this  freely  and  fully,  we  are  not 
relieved  from  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  perfect  speech 
power  where  the  brain  has  been  seriously  injured.  If,  further, 
it  be  admitted  that  you  have  by  such  cases  disproved  the 
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special  connection  of  language  with  this  or  that  part  of  the 
brain,  language  may  still  be  so  connected  with  some  other 
part  of  the  brain  that  you  have  not  explored  or  experimented 
upon.  This  is  Dr.  Chalmers'  argument  against  the  Atheist, 
that  unless  he  has  explored  the  whole  universe  in  the  vain 
search  for  God  he  is  not,  whatever  his  mental  power,  entitled 
to  deny  the  existence  of  God.  I  affirm  nothing  in  the  matter 
of  cerebral  location.  I  merely  look  and  strive  for  light.  I 
have  read  through  the  latter  half  of  your  book,  and  I  am  now 
engaged  in  the  earlier  portion. 

Dr.  Bateman. 

Edinburgh,  4,  Morningside  Place, 

29th  October,  1873. 

.  .  .  It  has  doubtless  occurred  to  you  that  the  alleged 
cases  of  more  or  less  complete  destruction  of  the  anterior 
lobes  militate  not  only  against  the  favourite  localisation  of 
the  powers  of  language,  but  also  against  the  almost  universal 
admission  that  the  intellectual  faculties  generally,  of  reflec- 
tion as  well  as  of  observation,  are  connected  with,  and,  for 
manifestation  at  least,  are  dependent  on  these  lobes.  If 
without  them,  or  with  them  in  a  thoroughly  diseased  state, 
one  can  perceive,  and  reason,  and  speak,  the  question  arises — 
Of  what  use,  then,  is  the  brain  ?  This  difficulty  presses  on 
immaterialists  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  much  as  materialists ; 
for  if  the  connection  of  brain  and  mind  mean  anything,  it  is 
that  soundness  of  organ  is  indispensable  for  soundness  of 
function ;  and  that,  though  there  may  be  functional  disorder 
without  organic  disease,  there  cannot  be  organic  disease 
without  functional  disorder.  It  is  important  in  the  interests 
of  immaterialism  to  be  able  to  throw  the  blame  of  mental 
disorders  on  cerebral  derangement;  and  the  connection  of 
mind  and  brain  on  this  side  is  discredited,  if  not  disproved, 
by  the  concurrence  of  diseased  brain  and  sound  mind,  which 
is  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

Dr.  Bateman. 
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Just  before  leaving  Scotland  for  a  permanent  position 
in  Liverpool,  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Wotherspoon,  of  Kirkcaldy ;  and  it  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  kind  of  questions  that  were  discussed 
by  the  two  friends,  and  of  the  strong  grasp  upon  diffi- 
cult problems  that  Hodgson — then  only  twenty-three — 
had  already  taken.  The  sentences  at  the  close  strike 
the  key-note  of  all  his  action  through  life : — 

29th  M&y,  1839. 
TRADE    AND    CULTUKE. 

.  .  .  You  err  greatly  in  supposing  that  all  the  benefit 
of  our  intercourse  has  been  on  one  side,  not  to  mention  the 
pleasure  which  I  have  at  all  times  derived  from  your  society, 
and  which  has  rendered  me  so  frequent  in  my  visits.  From 
you,  more  than  from  almost  any  other  of  my  acquaintances, 
have  I  learned  that  trade  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with 
the  development  of  the  highest  powers  of  feeling  and  thought, 
with  expanded  benevolence  and  unstained  integrity.  Such 
an  instance  as  yourself  proves  the  possibility  of  kindness, 
honour,  and  reflection  amid  the  drudgery  of  business ;  and 
the  rarity  of  such  a  combination  proves  that  there  is  some- 
thing faulty  either  in  the  constitution  of  man  himself,  or 
more  probably  in  the  system  of  education  to  which  he  is 
subjected. 

FAIRY    TALES    AND    MORALITY. 

The  study  of  fairy  tales  forms  as  good  a  training  for 
morality  as  much  that  is  called  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion, for  the  object  of  both  is  to  direct  men's  attention  to  an 
unseen,  if  not  unreal  and  unattainable  state  of  existence, 
instead  of  fixing  their  minds  on  the  arena  in  which  their 
struggle  is  appointed  and  their  prize  prepared.  The  general 
who  should  direct  his  soldiers,  when  marching  to  battle,  to 
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abstract  their  minds  from  worldly  concerns,  and  fix  their 
eyes  on  the  clouds  instead  of  on  the  enemy  or  their  own 
weapons,  would  not  act  more  absurdly  than  do  our  moralists 

and  divines. 

HERE  ! 

Here  is  the  combat,  for  here  is  the  enemy,  and  here  are 
the  rewards ;  if  there  be  a  future  state  it  is  well,  but  it  can 
be  but  a  continuation  of  this ;  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
controlled  must  be  the  same  ;  our  nature  will  not  be  changed 
though  it  may  be  improved.  The  reward  of  virtue  is  virtue, 
and  the  punishment  of  vice  is  vice  ;  and  so  it  is  here,  and  so 
it  will  be  hereafter  or  not.  It  is  so  here,  and  why  should 
net  this  mighty  truth  be  known  and  taught  ? 

MENTAL    ENCOURAGEMENT. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  a  letter  into  a  sermon,  and 
forgetting  both  my  object  in  writing  and  the  shortness  of  my 
stay  here.  We  may  meet  again  soon,  and  perhaps  we  may 
never  again  meet ;  but  it  is  pleasing  to  think  that,  by  the 
converse  we  have  had  together,  we  have  both  been  sustained 
and  animated  in  the  path  of  duty  and  beneficence,  encouraged 
by  sympathy  to  defy  more  proudly  all  bigotry  and  oppression, 
and  taught  to  know  that  nothing  good  or  true  ever  dies, 
though  its  life  may  long  flicker  feebly  in  a  single  and  a 
humble  breast,  but  will  yet  flourish  and  prevail. 

TO    LIVERPOOL,  ! 

I  am  going  into  a  widely  different  sphere  from  that  in 
which  I  have  hitherto  moved,  but  the  principles  on  which  I 
have  hitherto  acted  shall  still  guide  me,  and,  if  life  be  spared 
me,  I  trust  to  accomplish  some  good  in  my  day  and  genera- 
tion. Our  lot  in  life  is  not  of  our  own  ordination,  and 
whether  it  be  humble  or  exalted  it  matters  not,  it  is  ours  to 
turn  our  opportunities,  be  they  what  they  may,  to  the  best 
account ;  and  the  world  will  be  thus  sooner  improved  than  if 
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all  were  to  sit  down  and  think  of  what  wonders  they  would 
achieve  if  they  had  the  means  of  some  one  whom  they  deem 
more  favoured.  Great  opportunities  bring  great  responsi- 
bilities ;  and  he  who  is  more  elevated  by  the  distinction  of 
an  honourable  appointment  than  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  its 
obligations  is  not  likely  to  improve  either  himself  or  others. 
But  time  presses,  and  I  must  conclude. 

To  this  period  belongs  the  following  excellent  sug- 
gestion of  a  substitute  for  lecturing,  by  utilising  lectures 
already  in  print : — 

Mount  Street,  3rd  December,  1840. 

.  .  .  Secondly,  to  suggest  that,  as  in  your  part  of  the 
country  it  is  difficult  to  procure  lecturers,  it  would  be  an 
excellent  plan  for  such  of  you  as  wish  to  obtain  real  improve- 
ment, rather  than  to  listen  to  a  flash  speaker,  to  assemble, 
say  in  each  other's  houses,  or  in  any  other  place  that  might 
be  agreed  upon,  when  one  of  the  members  might  read  aloud 
one  of  these  lectures,  and  at  its  conclusion  every  one  might 
offer  what  remarks  occurred  to  him  in  connection  with  the 
subject.  As  this  would  be  also  an  exercise  in  reading,  you 
might  take  the  office  of  lecturer  in  rotation,  and  in  this  way, 
while  you  would  avoid  all  expense  but  that  of  light,  andperhaps 
room-rent,  you  would  receive  the  benefit  at  once  of  the 
maturely  digested  thoughts  of  our  ablest  philosophers,  and 
of  the  reflections  which  might  occur  to  your  fellow-members, 
besides  the  practice  in  speaking,  which,  if  difficult,  is  mainly 
so  from  diffidence,  or  from  a  desire  to  astonish  and  overwhelm 
rather  than  to  instruct  and  convince.  A  man's  influence  is 
immensely  increased  by  the  power  of  giving  easy  utterance 
to  his  thoughts,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  who  began 
with  a  slow,  and  hesitating,  and  bashful  mode  of  speaking, 
would  end  with  a  clear,  rapid,  and  well-ordered  enunciation. 
There  are  many  books  which  might  furnish  subjects  for 
c 
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such  readings  and  discussions,  without  the  formality  and 
antagonism  of  a  debate.  There  are  all  Fox's  Lectures; 
Combe's  Moral  Philosophy;  Bailey's  (of  Sheffield)  works  ;  and 
a  hundred  others  that  I  could  name,  which  none  could  read 
without  understanding,  or  understand  without  thinking  and 
having  further  thought  excited.  .  .  . 

The  following  letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Wotherspoon 
gives  us  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  high  aims  and  perfect 
intellectual  integrity  of  the  young  man,  who  always 
dared  to  think  out  everything  for  himself,  and  was  not 
to  be  led  aside  by  fashion  or  partisanship,  or  the  desire 
to  coincide  with  his  personal  friends.  The  political 
wisdom  in  the  letter  were  rather  to  be  looked  for  from 
fifty-six  than  from  twenty-six  : — 

Liverpool,  Mechanics'  Institution, 

9th  November,  1841. 
A    REPROOF    TO   A     "RADICAL." 

I  do  not  remember  ever  having  read  any  portion  of  your 
letters  with  regret  till  this  morning,  when  I  received  your 
remarks  on  the  burning  of  the  Tower.  Instead  of  rejoicing, 
I  mourn  deeply  over  the  destruction  of  this  magnificent 
historical  record.  You  will  believe  that  I  yield  to  no  one  in 
detestation  of  war  and  love  of  peace  ;  but  the  principle  of 
severing  the  past  from  the  present,  for  which  you  contend,  I 
must  oppose  with  scarcely  less  earnestness  than  war  itself. 
Out  of  the  bosom  of  the  past  the  present  has  grown,  and  the 
future  is  growing  ;  the  progress  is  gradual  and  beautiful,  and 
disruption  of  every  kind  is  unnatural,  and  therefore  not  beau- 
tiful. The  same  charity  which  makes  us  forbearing  to  the 
opinions  and  manners  of  our  fellow-men  in  these  days,  the 
same  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry  which  leads  us  so  anxiously 
.to  examine  the  condition  of  co-temporary  nations,  ought  to 
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check  on  the  one  hand  the  contemptuous  pity  with  which  we 
are  too  apt  to  look  back  on  the  life  of  our  forefathers,  and  on 
the  other  to  urge  us  to  preserve  faithfully  and  study  carefully 
the  traces  of  their  modes  of  thought  and  habits  of  life  which 
time  has  spared  us. 

THE    PAST. 

I  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  neglectful,  dis- 
dainful disregard  of  the  past ;  I  would  destroy  nothing,  for  in 
everything  that  has  existed  there  is  some  reason,  some  form 
of  good,  if  we  were  discerning  enough  to  find  it  and  humble 
enough  to  seek  it ;  and  he  who  despises  what  has  gone  by 
incurs,  in  my  judgment,  the  same  censure  which  I  cannot 
help  pronouncing  on  the  intolerant  bigot  who  can  see  no 
propriety  in  any  opinions  but  his  own.  Have  you  read 
Carlyle's  "  Hero  Worship"  to  so  little  profit  as  to  wish  the 
Tower  to  be  destroyed,  or  to  glory  in  its  destruction  ?  Do 
you  see  so  little  beauty  in  feudal  times,  and  chivalrous 
observances,  as  to  wish  even  their  memory  to  be  effaced  ? 
Are  your  views  of  human  nature,  and  your  sympathies  with 
human  feeling,  and  your  interest  in  human  destiny  so  con- 
tracted that  you  would  willingly  and  wilfully  forego  any 
knowledge  whatever  of  their  past  forms  of  development? 
Were  the  men  of  olden  times  not  also  men !  Aye,  marry, 
and  men  with  more  soul,  more  vitality  in  one  limb  of  their 
full-grown  bodies  than  in  all  the  shrivelled  husks  of  all  the 
political  economists,  and  utilitarians,  and  maudlin  philan- 
thropists that  now  call  themselves  men,  nay,  the  only  men — 
heaven  save  the  mark  ! 

RUINED    CASTLE    VeTSUS    MODERN    WORKHOUSE. 

A  ruined  castle  is  no  less  worthy  than  a  newly-finished 
workhouse  ;  a  castle  not  in  ruins  is  better  than  either.  If 
the  traces  of  the  mighty  past  must  perish  and  disappear, 
as  alas  they  must,  let  "time's  effacing  fingers"  slowly 
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consummate  the  labour  of  decay ;  let  no  convulsion,  either  of 
the  elements  or  of  popular  (so-called)  wisdom,  sweep  them 
suddenly  away ;  may  each  generation  gradually  dissolve  into 
that  which  follows  without  any  disruption  of  continuity.  As 
the  dawn  succeeds  darkness,  and  the  morning  dawn,  and  day 
the  morning,  so  let  the  present  be  to  the  past,  and  the  future 
to  the  present.  There  are  the  star-spangled  heavens,  and 
the  dim  uncertain  light,  and  the  rosy  blush  of  morning,  and 
the  sunshine  of  the  perfect  day,  and  for  all  have  we  love  and 
admiration.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  in  all  things  ?  To 
make  the  past  the  model  and  measure  even  of  the  present, 
and  much  more  of  the  future,  is  madness,  is  Toryism ;  but 
to  obliterate  the  past,  and  build  the  future  on  any  other 
foundation,  is  very  midsummer  madness — it  is  Eadicalism. 

THE  BEADING  OF  BOOKS  BY  THE  YOUNG. 

With  regard  to  the  other  part  of  your  letter,  the  question 
proposed — "  Should  parents  or  guardians  prevent  the  children 
under  their  care  from  perusing  books  in  which  there  may  be 
opinions  which  they  consider  unsound  ?" — interests  me  very 
much.  I  would  lay  hold  of  it  in  this  way.  In  subjects  of 
minor  importance  people's  minds  are  generally  less  firmly 
made  up,  and  difference  of  opinion  is  more  easily  tolerated  ; 
no  one  quarrels  with  another  because  he  prefers  Milton  to 
Shakspeare,  Fife  to  Forfar,  the  Doric  architecture  to  the 
Corinthian.  Leaving  these,  then,  aside,  you  come  to  the 
more,  the  most  important  points — religion  and  politics. 
Now,  in  both  these  matters  there  are  wide  and  numerous 
differences  of  opinion.  There  are  Tories  and  Whigs  and 
Kadicals;  and  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians  and  Catholics, 
and  Protestants  and  Independents,  and  a  thousand  others. 
Without  arguing  which  is  right,  it  is  obvious,  and  will  be 
granted  by  all,  that  they  all  cannot  be  equally  right ;  that 
some  of  them  must  recede  more  or  less  far  from  the  standard 
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of  that  ambiguous  and  indefinite  thing  which  we  call  Truth. 
Yet  they  are  all  equally  sincere,  and  the  duties  of  all  are  the 
same.  If,  then,  it  is  wrong  for  parents  to  allow  their 
children  to  read  any  book  of  whose  opinions  they  do  not 
themselves  fully  approve,  a  war  of  literary  and  literal 
extermination  (in  its  classical  sense)  must  be  commenced. 
A  veto  on  Presbyterian  books  is  laid  by  the  Episcopalian,  on 
"Blackwood's  Magazine"  by  the  Liberal,  by  the  Tory  on 
Tait,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
children  in  all  cases  follow  strictly  the  opinions  of  their 
parents,  and  as,  by  the  argument,  all  cannot  be  right,  there 
is  somewhere  or  other  a  perpetuation  of  error  instead  of  truth, 
and  as  truth  may  be  said  in  a  sense  to  be  one,  and  error 
many,  the  chances  are  that  error  multiplies  in  a  ratio  much 
exceeding  that  in  which  truth  progresses. 

INDISCRIMINATE    READING. 

On  the  other  hand  it  will  be  asked,  Ought  the  parent 
to  allow  indiscriminate  reading  on  the  part  of  the  child  ?  For 
my  own  part,  I  would  be  inclined  to  say  yes,  or  with  the 
smallest  possible  restrictions;  but,  waiving  this,  I  would  say 
that  the  parent  fulfils  his  utmost  duty  by  giving  to  his  child 
his  reasons  for  rejecting  such  and  such  an  opinion,  and 
adopting  such  another.  On  the  principle  of  Protestantism  I 
would  maintain  this  ;  for  what  signifies  individual  judgment 
and  free  inquiry  if  we  take  a  child  before  he  can  either  judge 
or  inquire,  and  imbue  him  carefully  with  one  set  of  opinions, 
and  carefully  guard  him  against  the  slightest  contact  with 
any  other  ?  It  is,  in  fact,  doing  with  the  mind  what  the 
Chinese  do  with  the  foot ;  liberty  of  locomotion,  right  of 
individual  walking  for  ever,  but  by  no  means  neglect  the 
cramping  of  the  feet. 

CREEDS  AND   CATECHISMS. 

The  principle  of  Protestantism  you  may  make  a  stronghold, 
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and  I  think  you  will  defend  it  well.  It  is  an  opportunity, 
not  to  be  lost,  for  thrusting  a  sword  covertly  into  the  very 
bowels  of  creeds  and  catechisms.  Who  is  the  judge  of  truth  ? 
Each  man  for  himself,  but  not  each  man  for  his  children.  A 
child  will  be  a  man,  and  freedom  of  opinion  ought  to  be  every 
man's  inheritance,  but  what  is  opinion  without  inquiry?  As 
the  very  word  signifies,  it  is  prejudice,  therefore  error,  for  the 
truth  lies  not  in  forms  of  words,  but  in  conviction  and  clear 
vision.  Barnaby  Kudge's  raven  was  as  much  a  Protestant 
when  it  croaked  "No  Popery"  as  those  who  have  sucked  in 
hostility  to  Popery  with  their  mother's  milk.  Apply  the 
principle  to  science.  Newton  and  Copernicus  and  Harvey, 
and  a  thousand  others,  would  have  lived  in  vain  had  parents 
in  every  case  excluded  their  children  from  a  knowledge  of 
what  they  themselves  did  not  believe  to  be  true ;  have  we 
nothing  yet  to  discover?  is  all  truth  known?  all  error 
banished?  If  so,  why  the  multiplicity  of  opinion?  The 
exclusive  spirit  is  in  fact  the  spirit  of  caste ;  why  should  it 
stop  at  opinion?  it  ought  to  embrace  profession  also,  and 
enclose  society  in  the  rigid  unbending  moulds  of  the  Eastern 
world.  We  teach  our  children  the  mythology  of  Greece  and 
Kome ;  is  that  more  worthy  of  credence,  more  likely  to  be 
true,  than  the  Christianity  of  our  neighbour  ?  As  a  matter 
of  history,  as  a  matter  of  mental  philosophy,  as  a  matter  of 
logical  training,  ought  all  children  at  a  suitable  age  to  learn 
the  opinions  of  all  sects?  Evans'  "Sketch  of  Denominations" 
I  would  make  a  regular  text-book  for  schools,  and  what 
would  be  the  results?  The  opinions  of  all  could  not  be 
embraced ;  whichever  were  adopted  would  be  more  likely  to 
be  true  than  those  that  are  taken  up  by  chance,  and  blindly, 
doggedly,  adhered  to  throughout  life.  "I  speak  as  unto 
wise  men ;  judge  ye  what  I  say."  Judge  YE  ;  not  your  fathers 
for  you.  "Try  all  things."  Why  try,  if  your  fathers  judged 
for  you  ? 
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CHARITY  AND  INTOLERANCE. 

Then  again  as  to  charity;  before  a  knowledge  of  each 
other's  opinions  intolerance  would  flee  away ;  how  can  we 
know  a  thing  unless  we  love  it,  and  enter  into  it,  and  make 
ourselves  one  with  it  ?  To  know  is  to  love ;  to  love  is  to 
know.  Pardon  these  crude  hints  ;  you  ask  for  hints,  and  I 
give  you  them,  without  staying  to  put  them  in  order.  You 
have  a  glorious  cause  to  plead ;  the  result  I  shall  be  glad  to 
learn. 


CHAPTER  III. 
LIVERPOOL. 

MR.  HODGSON  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  of  Liverpool  on  the  1st  of  June,  1839,  his  age 
then  being  only  twenty-three.  This  was  a  great  task  and 
a  heavy  burden  for  so  young  a  man  ;  but  he  bent  himself 
to  the  task  with  a  willingness  and  devotion  that  cannot 
be  exaggerated,  and  went  through  the  different  parts  of 
his  work — and  also  of  much  work  that  was  quite  volun- 
tary— with  the  most  consummate  tact,  self-effacement, 
care,  and  judgment.  When  he  entered  on  office,  he  found 
forty-eight  teachers  in  the  place,  and  fifteen  hundred 
persons  of  all  classes  educated  within  its  walls ;  there 
were  lectures  twice  a  week  all  the  year  round — lecturers 
to  hunt  up,  to  negotiate  with,  to  arrange  for ;  a  very  large 
library  and  museum  to  manage ;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
lectures  and  the  Schools,  there  were  evening  classes  to 
superintend.  There  were,  in  fact,  classes  going  on  from 
half-past  eight  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night.  There 
were  also  five  sub-committees  meeting  every  week,  at 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  be  present.  How  he  controlled 
this  most  complicated  institution — how  he  got  the  best 
out  of  every  member  of  the  staff,  and  taught  all  to  be 
proud  of  and  happy  in  their  work,  may  best  be  seen  from 
his  own  words  : — 

By-and-by,  I  trust  to  be  able  to  grasp  and  hold  the 
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reins ;  meantime,  I  am  cautiously  feeling  my  way,  and 
anxious  to  learn  my  position,  to  sound  the  dispositions  of 
those  with  whom  I  have  to  work,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  the 
difficulties  with  which  I  have  to  contend,  before  I  take  any 
step  in  advance,  or  originate  anything.  If  I  preserve  my 
health,  this  institution  will  give  me  a  glorious  opportunity  of 
carrying  out  my  views,  if  I  act  slowly  and  cautiously.  There 
are  here  no  religious  prejudices  to  contend  with  ;  the  subject 
is  carefully  excluded.  Almost  all  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion are  Radicals  in  politics.  The  committee  change  every 
year  almost  entirely  ;  the  Masters,  too,  change  occasionally ; 
but,  if  I  live  and  remain,  I  have  to  listen  to  all,  reply  civilly 
to  all,  learn  what  I  can  from  each,  and  then  do  what  I  myself 
think  fit,  without  virtually  consulting,  or  at  least  taking  the 
advice  of  any.  I  have  already  paved  the  way  for  some 
extensive  alterations,  which  will  not  be  the  less  sweeping, 
because  the  Masters  do  not  very  well  see  whither  they  will 
lead  them.  ...  At  present,  without  a  head,  they 
counteract  each  other,  and  every  point  is  argued  and  con- 
tested. Hereafter,  armed  with  the  authority  of  the  committee, 
and  doing  through  them  what  I  wish  to  do  myself,  they  will 
see  the  tables  turned,  and  learn  to  act  as  part  of  a  whole,  and 
members  of  a  system  instead  of  independent  units.  The 
question  of  prizes  has  been  keenly  discussed  ;  some  are 
favourable,  others  adverse.  The  adverse  critics  I  have 
already  compromised  by  obtaining  their  consent  to  measures 
which,  as  I  shall  afterwards  show  them  at  a  convenient  time, 
amount  to  exactly  the  same  thing.  For  consistency's  sake 
they  will  then  adhere  to  what  they  have  involuntarily 
committed  themselves  to,  and  try  the  suaviter  in  modo  but 
fortiter  in  re.  I  see  that  ere  long  I  will  be  able  to  subdue 
opposition,  and  make  all  work  smoothly. 

This  is  a  lesson   in    the   most   difficult   art   in   the 
world — the  art  of  ruling.      And  the  following  extract 
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shows  how  he  rose  above  the  difficulties  of  the  occa- 
sion : — 

I  have  been  regularly  initiated  into  all  the  various  duties 
of  my  situation,  have  summoned  and  attended  all  the  com- 
mittees, both  sub  and  general ;  made  the  acquaintance  of 
most  of  the  masters,  many  of  whom  are  nice  fellows ;  had 
the  keys  and  books  handed  over  to  me ;  advertised  and 
arranged  the  examination  of  both  high  and  lower  day 
schools ;  examined  some  of  the  classes  publicly  myself.  I 
have  corresponded  with  lecturers,  &c.  I  have  been  very 
busy,  and  will  be  more  so,  but  I  am  quite  in  my  element 
when  up  to  the  eyes  in  work.  On  Saturday  last  I  signed  my 
name  800  times.  The  more  I  see  of  the  situation  the  more 
splendid  and  influential  does  it  appear  to  me.  Fortunately 
for  me,  elevation  has  the  effect  of  rousing  my  cautiousness, 
conscientiousness,  and  love  of  approbation  rather  than  my 
self-esteem.  I  feel  deeply  the  responsibility  and  importance 
of  my  office.  I  shall,  in  a  future  letter,  tell  you  more  fully 
what  I  have  to  do ;  meantime  I  may  say  that  the  whole 
concern  rests  on  me — or  rather  will  rest— and  that  the 
committee,  who  appear  to  manage  everything,  must  be 
guided  by  me,  and,  if  I  act  as  I  ought  to  do,  and  be 
sagacious,  and  firm,  and  prudent,  my  power  will  be  extra- 
ordinary. This  I  see  already,  and  I  shall  work  hard,  but  all 
shall  feel  confidence  in  me,  and  comply  readily  with  my 
suggestions. 

Of  the  salary  for  this  work  he  himself  says  : — 

I  value  the  salary  chiefly  as  it  has  enabled  me  to  direct 
Tom  to  leave  his  present  miserable  employment  and  come 
home,  and  as  it  will  enable  me  to  insure  his  progress  in  life. 

In  the  year    1844  the  Committee  of  the  Institute 
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resolved,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  to  add  a  girls' 
school  to  the  establishment ;  and  on  the  I2th  of  January 
they  purchased  a  house  for  the  use  of  this  school — "  dies 
alba  cretd  notandus"  says  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Hodgson 
was  all  his  life  an  enthusiast  for  the  education  of  girls 
and  women,  and  never  could  see  the  sense  or  the  reason- 
ableness of  leaving  the  one-half  of  humanity  out  of 
our  educational  care,  or  of  fostering  a  lop-sided  organisa- 
tion of  society.  To  crown  the  edifice,  the  Committee, 
having  now  full  proof  of  the  fidelity,  many-sidedness, 
and  enormous  powers  of  labour  of  their  Secretary, 
appointed  Mr.  Hodgson  Principal  of  the  Institute. 

The  Institute  was  flourishing  before  this ;  but  Mr. 
Hodgson  now  infused  into  every  department,  and  even 
into  every  individual  pupil,  a  vigour  and  a  life  of  which 
they  never  till  now  had  even  formed  a  conception.  He 
visited  every  class,  went  into  the  most  minute  details, 
taught  the  teachers  how  to  teach  and  the  pupils  how  to 
learn  ;  found  out  and  fostered  the  best  sides  of  every- 
body, and  poured  a  strong  tide  of  life  through  every 
vein.  He  established  a  Class  for  Female  Teachers  ;  he 
started  a  Mental  Improvement  Society  ;  he  did,  in  fact, 
everything  to  develop  every  innate  power  that  lay  in 
the  Institution.  In  his  diary  on  the  3ist  December, 
1 844,  he  writes : — 

81st  December. — Spent  the  New  Year's  eve  quietly  at 
home.  In  bed  as  the  clock  struck  twelve.  So  closed  a  year 
full  of  memorable  incidents.  ...  It  were  vain  to  expect 
that  the  next  year  will  be  equally  striking  in  its  records  with 
the  last.  It  will  be  labour  enough  to  maintain  what  has 
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been  done,  and  to  carry  on  efficiently  the  works  of  good  that 
have  been  commenced.  Placed  where  I  am  no  one  needs 
lack  work,  and  my  duties  are  more  arduous,  my  position 
more  responsible  than  ever.  Would  that  my  strength  were 
proportionally  increased!  Much  happiness,  too,  I  have 
enjoyed,  if  I  have  suffered  much  anxiety ;  and  the  former 
has  predominated  largely.  I  tremble  to  think  of  my  own 
unworthiness  of  the  many  blessings  that  I  enjoy.  Let  my 
endeavour  be  so  to  use  them  that  others  shall  profit  by  my 
possession  of  them. 

His  reports  to  the  Day  Schools'  Committees  are  full 
of  hints  of  real  value  to  teachers  ;  and  the  literary  form 
in  which  they  are  cast  is  always  elegant,  and  often 
striking.  The  following  contains  a  good  comment  on 
an  educational  policy  which  is  sometimes  followed  in 
schools — the  policy  of  "meddle  and  muddle"  :— 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the  school  has  suffered, 
not  from  too  much,  but  from  too  little  change  ;  the  changes 
have  been  too  frequent  because  they  have  been  too  slight ; 
the  tail  has  been  amputated  joint  by  joint ;  the  transition 
from  anarchy  to  order,  from  the  confusion  of  many  inde- 
pendent departments  to  the  system  and  responsibility  of 
headship  and  subordination,  has  been  too  gradual ;  all  the 
•changes  have  been  in  one  direction,  but  petty  alterations 
have  been  so  numerous  at  short  intervals  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  both  the  committee,  teachers,  parents,  pupils, 
and  the  public,  associate  with  the  school  the  notion  of  insta- 
bility and  mutability.  Any  change  now  to  be  made  should 
be  sweeping,  and  once  for  all. 

Mr.  Hodgson  valued  drawing  as  a  necessary  part  of 
a  sound  education ;  but  he  thought  it  should  be  begun 
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from   the   beginning,   and    that   the    pupil    should    be 
thoughtfully  guided  at  every  step: — 

Scarcely  able  to  hold  a  pencil,  many  of  the  merest 
children  are  employed  in  drawing  upon  the  slates  all  sorts  of 
uncouth  forms,  many  of  which  are  of  so  peculiar  and  original 
a  description  that  their  authors  might  bow  down  to  them 
and  worship  them  without  disobeying  the  letter  of  the  Second 
Commandment,  which  forbids  the  worship  only  of  what  bears 
a  likeness  to  anything  that  is  in  the  heavens  above,  or  in  the 
earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth. 

His  attention  to  the  smallest  details  is  something 
wonderful.  He  suggests  to  one  teacher  the  propriety  of 
showing  his  pupils  how  to  fold  and  address  letters  pro- 
perly ;  explains  to  another  how  geography  may  be  made 
interesting  ;  invents  and  prescribes  sets  of  exercises  for 
many  of  the  classes  ;  shows  how  difficult  lines  from 
Milton's  "Paradise  Lost"  maybe  best  explained;  teaches 
the  French  master  how  to  teach  French  ;  cuts  down  the 
"  theory"  of  a  singing  master  and  induces  him  to  give  his 
class  more  practice  in  the  art  itself;  gives  valuable  lessons 
in  discipline  to  masters  who  are  pedantic,  lifeless,  vexa- 
tious, irritable,  or  too  woodenly  strict ;  shows  another 
how  to  invent  and  put  questions  ;  gives  a  lesson  in  the 
art  of  reading  ;  maps  out  a  Latin  sentence  ;  shows  how 
drill  in  the  accidence  may  be  best  conducted  ;  introduces 
easy  and  workable  pens ;  is  equal  to  the  highest  and 
careful  of  the  very  lowest  element.  Mens  agitat  molem 
totoque  infunditur  orbi. 

Nay,  he  spends  even  his  holidays  in  studying  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  and  in  picking  up  plans  and  ideas  in 
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other  schools.  He  visits  the  High  Schools  of  the  larger 
towns  of  Scotland ;  and,  by  careful  inspection  and  diligent 
questioning,  learns  what  to  aim  at,  to  follow,  or  to  avoid. 
Everywhere  he  combines  in  a  quite  unequalled  degree 
the  most  orderly  business  habits  with  the  constant 
demand  that  thinking  shall  permeate  every  part  of  the 
school-work ;  he  makes  himself  acquainted  with  each 
pupil ;  and  takes  a  real  interest  in  the  progress  of  each 
member  of  a  school  of  nearly  seventeen  hundred.  Here 
are  a  few  of  his  notes  : — 

With  Mr. singing  is  the  merest  drudgery ;  and  any 

knowledge  of  music  obtained  from  him  is  paid  for  by  the  loss 
of  all  taste  and  relish  for  the  study.  .  .  .  The  plan  of 
allowing  the  boys  to  put  questions  has  the  best  effect  in 
making  a  lively  spirit  and  ensuring  accuracy.  .  .  . 

has  become  quite  a  different  boy  of  late,  thanks  to  the 

"  explanation"  he  and  I  had  before  Xmas.  Instead  of  the 
proud,  "self-contained"  boy  that  he  was,  he  is  now  affable 
and  lively,  and  his  condescension  is  changed  into  good  humour. 

has  at  last  returned,  much  to  my  joy,  and  that  of  the 

class. 

Everywhere  strong  and  hearty  humanity,  the  fullest 
sympathy  with  and  understanding  of  all  kinds  of  charac- 
ters, and  a  persistent  will  to  make  instruction  all  through 
the  school  and  in  every  subject,  an  intellectual,  and 
not  a  routine,  process.  There  are  in  Education  a  good 
many  forms  of  quackery  ;  but  the  worst  is  perhaps  the 
killing  off  of  the  lively  and  useful  art  of  questioning 
by  substituting  for  it  a  printed  "  catechism."  Mr. 
Hodgson  opposed  this  educational  heresy  all  his  life  ; 
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and  the  following  are  his  comments  upon  the  mechanical 
manner: — 

I  have  tried  in  vain  to  substitute  in  her  room  some  intel- 
lect for  the  KOTE  system.  Catechisms,  whether  theological 
or  historical,  are  an  abomination.  One  girl  spoke  of  Ehea 
Sylvia,  the  vestal  virgin,  going  into  a  monastery ;  another  in 
reply  to  the  question  :  What  was  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Eomans  ?  said,  "  the  Roman  Catholic."  Scarcely  one  girl 
knew  of  what  religion  the  E.G.  was  one  form,  and  so  on.  No 

good  can  arise  from  this  state  of  things.     Miss  will 

never,  I  fear,  make  a  good  teacher.     She  values  herself  too 
highly. 

He  took  notes  of  everything  that  went  on  in  the 
school — even  of  the  progress  of  individual  pupils  in  each 
subject,  and  was  the  guide  and  friend  of  every  one  in  the 
place. 

Though  working  at  high  pressure  from  early  morning 
till  late  night,  he  always  contrived  either  to  find  time 
or  to  make  time  to  write  to  his  friends,  and  his  letters 
were  often  scores  of  pages  in  length.  The  following  are 
short  extracts  from  a  few.  The  first  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  Alex.  Ireland,  the  second  to  Mr.  Wotherspoon  : — 

Liverpool,  Mechanics'  Institute, 

13  June,  1839. 
LETTERS. 

Dear  Bro.  Alex., 

For  I  do  not  really  see  why,  if  those  who  have  known  you 
so  short  a  time  call  you  so,  I  who  have  known  you  long,  and 
always  felt  towards  you  as  towards  a  brother,  should  not 
call  you  so,  too.  You  cannot  imagine  how  pleasant  your 
letter  was  to  me.  It  came  in  upon  me  on  Monday  morning, 
along  with  three  others,  while  I  was  in  a  bustle  preparing 
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for  an  examination,  which  was  to  commence  the  next  day, 
writing  advertisements,  &c.  I  looked  at  the  addresses  of  all, 
and  seeing  your  hand,  opened  your  sheet  first,  then  another 
from  Prof.  Nichol,  another  from  Stannus,  and  a  fourth  from 
W.  B.  Carpenter,  of  Bristol.  I  then  laid  them  all  open  on 
the  table  and  looked  at  them  as  a  schoolboy  does  at  a  tart  before 
he  eats  it ;  for  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  in  life  is  to 
receive  letters  of  a  certain  sort,  and  it  ought  to  be  prolonged 
as  much  as  possible.  Just  as  I  was  beginning  to  fall  to,  in 

popped  old ,  "  Hope  I  don't  intrude. "    I  suppose  I  looked 

daggers  at  him,  for  he  began  to  account  for  his  appearance, 
and  to  say  that  he  would  not  detain  me  long.  "  Glad  to  hear 
it,"  thought  I,  "  too  good  news  to  be  true ;"  however,  as  I 
was  rather  dry  with  him  and  the  conversation  lagged,  he 
took  his  departure  and  I  began  my  repast.  .  .  . 

LOVE    AND    FRIENDSHIP. 

Above  all  was  I  delighted  with  the  prattle  of  your  sister 
that  is  to  be  ;  she  seems  to  be  a  most  warm-hearted,  lively, 
confiding  little  girl,  fearing  no  evil  because  she  thinks  none. 
I  am  glad  you  took  the  trouble  to  copy  the  extracts,  for  they 
have  given  me  a  full  conception  of  her  character,  and  a  high 
estimate  of  the  goodness  of  her  disposition,  if  not  the  sound- 
ness of  her  head.  What  would  life  be  if  it  were  not  for 
love  ? — love  I  mean  in  all  its  forms,  brotherly,  sisterly, 
parental,  conjugal,  and  friendly ;  it  is  a  happiness  to  pour 
your  own  thoughts  and  feelings  into  the  ear  of  another ;  but 
it  is  a  still  greater  in  my  opinion  to  have  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  another  confided  to  yourself ;  it  is  sweet  to  feel 
that  there  is  someone,  even  though  it  be  one  who  knows  that 
you  are  capable  of  evil,  who  would  cling  to  you  in  spite  of 
evidence,  and  doubt  all  things  rather  than  suspect  you  of 
treachery  or  meanness.  To  confide  in  almost  any  one  is  to 
make  that  one  worthy  of  confidence ;  for  many  who  would 
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glory  in  deceiving  the  suspicious,  arid  in  over-reaching  the 
cunning,  are  at  once  disarmed  by  being   trusted.    .    .    . 

LOVE. 

Men  are  treacherous  because  they  are  suspected,  and 
false  because  they  are  not  believed.  There  are  times  when  I 
feel,  or  rather  when  I  imagine,  I  would  be  happier  if  I  had 
some  such  friend  and  companion,  in  whose  eyes  I  could  find 
sympathy  and  encouragement,  and  for  whom  I  would  live, 
and  for  whom  I  would  be  willing  to  die.  There  is  a  mystery 
in  love  ;  for  a  man  is  complete  in  all  his  organs,  and  may 
enjoy  happiness,  much  happiness,  alone ;  but  yet  there  is  an 
incompleteness  about  single  blessedness. 

SINGLE     UNBLESSEDNESS. 

The  man  who  lives  single,  it  has  been  said,  carries  double, 
and  I  begin  to  suspect  that  this  is  true.  Bacon  says  that 
companionship  in  joy  increases  it ;  in  sorrow  divides  it.  But 
here  he  is  wrong.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  it  doubles 
both  or  neither  ;  and  by  this  very  doubling  the  balance  is 
still  in  favour  of  companionship.  Thus,  at  least,  I  theorise, 
for  I  never  knew  what  mutual  love  is  by  experience.  I  have 
loved  as  deeply  as  I  think  it  was  possible  to  do,  and  more 
deeply  than  I  can  ever  do  again,  but  it  was  those  to  whom 
I  was  almost  utterly  unknown,  and  to  be  known  by  whom  I 
would  have  given  all  things,  for  I  felt  that  by  the  very  fact 
of  being  known  to  them  I  would  have  been  raised  into  a  purer 
and  higher  atmosphere,  and  would  have  drawn  in  new  life. 
But  whether  I  shall  ever  know  what  it  is  to  be  loved,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  is  yet  to  be  seen  ;  I  doubt  it  at  all 
times,  and  disbelieve  it  often.  We  are  strange  beings.  When 
I  had  not  a  shilling  certain  in  the  world  I  was  careless  of 
money  and  extravagant ;  and  now  that  I  have  a  greater  income 
than  I  ever  dared  to  hope  for,  I  am  more  careful  of  a  shilling 
than  I  used  to  be  of  a  pound.  Things  which  before  I  longed 
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to  possess  I  now  care  not  for,  and  sometimes  fear  that  I  shall 
yet  sink  into  the  abyss  of  money-making  in  which  so  many 
have  been  engulfed. 

FOEE CASTS. 

In  this  state  of  mind  I  am  determined  never  to  marry 
unless  it  improve  my  condition  and  increase  my  means.  If 
you  marry  low,  you  are  pulled  down  to  your  wife's  level ;  if 
you  marry  higher  than  your  own  rank,  you  rise  to  the  level  of 
your  wife  ;  and  I  have  seen  so  much  of  the  miseries  of  mar- 
riage without  adequate  means  that  I  would  suffer  all  the  evils 
and  all  the  privations  of  celibacy  rather  than  marry  one  who 
had  not,  at  all  events,  sufficient  wealth  to  cover  the  increase 
of  expenditure.  Never,  of  course,  would  I  bind  myself  to  any- 
one, whom  I  did  not  love  in  some  measure,  because  she  was 
rich ;  but  much  rather  would  I  sacrifice  all  the  dreams  of  youth 
than  entail  poverty  on  either  my  wife,  my  children,  or  myself. 

HOME. 

You  are  a  happy  man,  and  long  may  you  be  so.  ... 
Home  is  a  wonderful  thing,  after  all,  and  the  most  wonderful 
thing  of  all  is  to  know  what  home  is.  I  never  had  anything 
that  I  considered  a  home;  I  was  always  glad  to  get  out  of 
my  own  house,  for  there  was  much  to  annoy  me  in  it :  and 
yet  a  removal  is  painful  to  me,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  not  in 
my  natural  place— that  I  am  not  where  I  ought  to  be.  Are 
we  not  human  vegetables,  that  stretch  out  our  fibres  and 
cast  our  tendrils  round  anything  and  everything  that  lies 
near  us,  and  that  suffer  when  we  are  removed,  though  it  be 
to  a  better  soil  and  more  genial  climate  ?  .  .  .  I  reached 
Glasgow  after  a  very  pleasant  ride,  and  without  any  par- 
ticular adventure,  except  that  at  some  place  where  we 
changed  horses,  about  eight  o'clock,  I  felt  very  hungry,  and 
dismounted.  I  went  to  the  kitchen  of  the  inn,  and,  seeing 
a  bowl  of  porridge,  seized  it,  and  another  bowl  of  milk,  and, 
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with  my  host's  permission,  gobbled  them  up  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  it  takes  me  to  describe  it;  when  lo!  a  little 
boy  that  was  sitting  on  a  chair  by  the  fireside,  learning  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  began  to  weep  most  bitterly  at  the  loss  of 
his  porridge,  and  I  thought  it  certainly  very  hard  that  he 
should  be  compelled  both  to  lose  his  porridge  and  learn  the 
Shorter  Catechism.  However,  the  hostess  promised  to  make 
him  some  more,  and  we  took  our  leave.  .  .  . 

In  the  young  secretary's  circle  of  acquaintance  in 
Liverpool  was  "  a  literary  and  poetical  young  lady," 
Miss  Jane  Cox,  of  Springbank,  to  whom  he  became 
attached,  and  whom  he  married  in  1841.  The  reader 
will  notice  an  allusion  to  her  in  the  next  letter  : — 

28th  September,  1841,  Mount  Street. 
KIRKCALDY   IN   A    FEEMENT. 

I  was,  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday,  meditating  to  write 
to  you,  if  not  a  long  letter,  at  least  as  long  a  one  as  time 
would  allow ;  and  lo !  this  morning,  your  most  welcome 
epistle  makes  its  appearance.  Verily,  the  heads  of  your 
Kirkcaldy  people  may  well  be  confused  with  such  a  jumble 
as  Chartism,  Eevivalism,  Mormonism,  Socialism,  Non- 
Intrusionism,  Church-Extensionism,  Infant  Educationism, 
Campbellism,  Anti-Corn-Lawism,  and  Musicism  must  pro- 
duce in  any  ordinary  brain.  The  waters  are  troubled,  and 
by  and  by  the  spirit  will  descend.  Any  action  is  better  than 
inaction  ;  death  in  life  is  worse  than  literal,  bond  fide  death. 
The  peace  of  your  good  long  town  can  never  be  restored,  and 
the  good  old  times  must  be  sighed  for  in  vain. 

LIBERALISM   IN   LIVERPOOL. 

Your  account  of  the  proceedings  in  your  part  of  the  world 
is  much  more  interesting  to  me  than  any  similar  account 
which  I  could  give  of  matters  here  could  be  to  you.  Toryism 
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and  Churchism  are  in  the  ascendant,  and  reign  with  undis- 
puted sway.  The  Liberal  party  are  disheartened,  and  have 
virtually  (not  virtuously)  abandoned  the  contest.  Bigotry, 
encouraged  by  the  want  of  opposition,  speaks  out  more  and 
more  boldly.  "  Every  Jew,  dying  as  a  Jew,  is  irretrievably 
lost,"  said  the  Eev.  Hugh  McNeile  the  other  day ;  "  it  is  god- 
like love  to  tell  them  of  their  miserable  condition ;  godless 
liberalism  to  conceal  it  from  them."  The  tyranny  of  the 
priesthood  is  said  to  be  great  in  Scotland,  but  really  I  think 
it  is  much  worse  here.  More  complete  spiritual  subjection  I 
never  saw ;  the  Liberal  party  want  courage,  unity,  and, 
above  all,  they  want  leaders.  How  long,  how  long,  will  they 
endure  to  be  trampled  under  foot  before  they  will  again  rise 
and  achieve  a  second  triumph  in  a  Keform  Bill  more  sweeping 
than  the  first  ?  I  was  in  hopes  that  Puseyism  would  have 
rent  the  Church  of  England.  "  Hope  deferred  maketh  the 
heart  sick."  Puseyism  now  seems  dead.  There  is  a  better 
prospect  in  Scotland  ;  there  things  are  going  on  in  the  Kirk 
as  well  as  could  be  wished.  When  I  come  home,  tired  with 
a  day's  work,  the  news  of  the  Kirk's  doings  give  me  new 
life  and  spirit.  We  shall  yet  surely  see  something  before  we 
die.  "0  Lord,  come  quickly." 

BOOKS. 

Emerson's  Essays  I  have  scarcely  had  time  to  look  at. 
They  seem  truly  admirable.  Our  Mr.  CONNOR  wrote  the 
review  of  them  in  the  "Fife  Herald."  I  have  read  lately  a 
French  work,  "  Spiridion,"  by  George  Sand,  i.e.,  Madame 
Dudevant,  which,  I  am  sure,  you  would  like.  If  1  had  time 
I  should  wish  very  much  to  translate  it.  It  is  likely,  how- 
ever, that  Jane  will  do  it  for  me. 

GOSSIP. 

My  vocation  at  present  is  to  act,  speak,  and  write,  not 
read ;  another  time  may  bring  another  duty.  "  Humphrey's 
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Clock,"  every  Saturday,  is  a  great  relief  to  me.  When  I 
read  there  No  Popery  Eiot  stories,  however,  I  ask  myself, 
"are  we  one  jot  better  now?"  Dickens,  I  am  told,  is  a 
Eoman  Catholic ;  Catholic,  in  the  best  sense,  he  is,  whether 
Eoman,  or  Greek,  or  aught  else.  A  fortnight  ago,  I  was  in 
London  on  business,  and  a  most  laborious  week  I  had. 
Many  schools  and  institutions  I  visited,  among  them  Bruce 
Castle,  with  which  I  was  very  much  delighted.  Mr.  Hill 
and  all  his  family  are  charming  people.  I  heard  Fox  deliver 
an  excellent  lecture  on  AUTUMN.  Some  short  account  of  it  I 
am  writing  for  Ireland.  Ireland  left  Liverpool  for  Edinburgh 
on  the  same  day  that  I  left  it  for  London.  His  visit  was  a 
pleasing  change  to  me.  I  wish  I  could  persuade  you  to  pay 
me  such  another  visit.  At  the  same  time,  occupied  as  I  am, 
I  feel  it  to  be  a  sort  of  mockery  to  ask  people  to  come  and 
see  me,  for  as  I  used  to  be  told,  all  that  people  can  see  of  me 
is  the  end  of  my  coat  tail  disappearing  round  a  corner.  The 
inclosed  syllabus  will  show  you  what  we  are  about;  what  I 
am  about  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell;  time  passes  I  scarcely 
know  how.  At  times  I  long  for  a  little  less  turmoil,  and  I 
really  think  I  need  more  rest,  but  I  must  have  patience. 
The  future  may  have  something  in  store — Tea  and  Sugar, 
or  Day  Books  and  Ledgers,  Kirkcaldy  and  Liverpool,  all  are 
schools  or  rods — scenes  or  implements  in  our  education; 
holidays  we  now  and  then  have,  and  our  curriculum  will 

have  its  end. 

• 
Mr.  Hodgson  was  obliged  frequently  to  visit  London 

for  the  purpose  of  finding  lecturers  for  the  courses  of  the 
Institute  ;  and,  in  these  visits,  it  was  his  good  fortune 
to  meet  many  interesting  persons,  and  to  make  many 
valuable  acquaintances.  The  following  letters  give  us 
some  description  of  the  people  he  saw  and  had  oppor- 
tunities of  talking  with  : — 
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London,  5th  June,  1843. 
W.   J.   FOX'S  CHAPEL. 

The  court  in  which  I  live  is  delightfully  retired,  most  per- 
fect stillness,  and  scarcely  the  faintest  murmur  of  the  hubbub 
without  reminds  me  of  my  vicinity  to  the  very  busiest  centre 
of  the  busiest  centre  of  the  world's  business.  Yesterday 
morning  I  rose  rather  late— near  nine.  I  had  been  dreaming 
nearly  all  night  about  Wordsworth  and  Eydal  Mount,  and 
the  glorious  glimpse  I  had  of  the  full  length  of  Windermere 
from  the  terrace.  All  this  had  strangely  mingled  with  jour- 
neys to  and  from  Liverpool  about  some  statues  which  I 
expected  every  day  last  week,  but  which  had  not  arrived 
before  I  left.  It  was  a  fine  morning ;  but  as  I  looked  into 
the  miserably  small  court  below  my  window,  and  looked  up 
to  the  patch  of  blue  sky  which  was  to  be  seen  telescopically 
afar  off,  the  tall  sides  of  the  houses  acting  as  the  tube  of 
sight,  I  felt  the  contrast  between  last  Sunday's  morning  view 
of  Windermere  and  this  Sunday's  view  of  dead  walls  and 
narrowed  sky.  ...  I  always  feel  melancholy  in  Fox's 
chapel.  There  is  a  cold,  dirty,  barren  air  about  it ;  there  is 
a  want  of  all  reverential  feeling,  or  rather  of  the  show  of 
it,  in  the  people.  It  is  behind  many  lecture  rooms  in 
this  respect.  I  fear  his  style  has  tended  to  bring  heaven 
down  to  earth  more  than  to  raise  earth  to  heaven.  Then, 
about  Fox  himself.  I  think  of  Milton's  line,  "  not  less  than 
archangel  ruined."  There  is  a  semblance  of  leaving  some- 
thing out,  as  if  a  large  brain  and  powerful  firmness  were 
resolutely  bent  on  defying  public  opinion.  Then  there  is 
something  theatrical  about  the  business,  with  all  his  talent, 
and  energy,  and  eloquence — a  method  in  the  madness  of  his 
chevelure.  This  is  trifling,  but  to  be  felt  it  must  be  seen.  The 
music  is  fine,  very  fine,  and  prepares  the  mind  of  both  speaker 
and  hearers  for  something  grand. 

These  remarks  refer  to  the  period  when  Fox  felt  it 
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his  duty  to  make  a  wide  departure  from  Unitarian 
orthodoxy.  Dr.  Hodgson  subsequently  became  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Fox,  and  after  his  death  was,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  H.  J.  Slack,  the  editor  of  a  memorial 
edition  of  his  works. 

The  following  letters  give  long  and  interesting 
accounts  of  some  sides  of  London  Life  that  have  now 
disappeared  : — 

London,  7th  June,  1843. 

|  past  10,  Wednesday  Morning. 

A    SAILOR    PREACHER. 

.  .  .  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Boatswain  Smith  ?  He  is 
a  preacher  to  sailors  in  London ;  himself  a  sailor,  and  a  man 
of  great  eloquence  and  strange,  quaint  power.  "While  he  does 
not  stud  his  discourses  with  sea  phrases,  neither  does  he 
avoid  them,  and  when  he  introduces  them  he  does  so  with 
great  effect.  Sailors  have  contempt  for  a  land-lubber's 
preaching.  But  Boatswain  Smith  takes  them  on  a  true  tack. 
On  Sunday  was  the  anniversary  of  some  Union  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Seamen's  Orphans,  and  Smith  preached  on  the 
occasion  from  an  open  cart.  On  the  cart  beside  him  were 
many  of  the  children  whom  the  society  had  rescued  from 
destitution,  and  from  time  to  time  he  laid  his  hands  upon  their 
heads.  A  fitter  scene  could  not  have  been  chosen.  The 
Thames,  laden  with  vessels  of  every  country  and  name  ; 
Greenwich  Hospital,  with  its  vast  treasures  of  historical 
records,  every  corner  of  which  brings  to  mind  some  naval 
achievement,  and  sheltering  at  the  same  time  the  worn-out 
defenders  of  their  country.  Around  stood  many  of  these  old 
pensioners  with  weather-beaten  faces  and  fixed  eyes,  leaning 
on  their  staffs,  their  attention  riveted  on  the  preacher,  whose 
words  were  so  welcome  to  them,  because  so  level  to  their 
understandings,  and  coming  home  to  their  bosoms,  if  not  now 
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to  their  business.  He  exhorted  sailors  to  think  of  religion 
when  they  were  on  shore ;  described  the  dangers  of  the  sea 
and  the  horrors  of  a  shipwreck ;  the  calamities  he  had  himself 
witnessed,  and  the  power  of  the  prospect  of  immediate  death 
to  terrify  the  sinner  when  repentance  might  be  too  late.  This 
rude,  earnest  eloquence  held  the  crowded  hearers  in  breath- 
less silence,  silence  broken  only  by  the  half-suppressed  con- 
vulsive sob  of  some  one  whose  dearest  relative  might  have 
thus  perished  in  the  scornful  sea,  or  by  the  hoarse  "Aye, 
aye"  of  one  or  other  of  those  veterans  whose  own  experience 
echoed  the  speaker's  words,  and  whose  dim  eyes,  as  they 
were  gradually  closing  on  earth  and  its  turmoils,  were 
opening  to  a  clearer  view  of  the  realities  of  another  life.  In 
this  there  is  a  subject  for  the  noblest  genius  in  painting.  A 
picture  of  this  scene  by  such  a  man  as  Wilkie  would  give  him 
a  still  higher  place  in  fame's  temple,  but  he,  alas !  is  gone, 
and  this  scene,  too,  is  gone,  living  only  in  the  memory  and 
breasts  of  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  witness  so  rare 
a  combination  of  all  that  is  most  exciting,  affecting,  and 
improving  to  the  human  heart.  .  .  . 

The  day  after  Dr.  Hodgson  went  to  the  opera. 

The  first  piece  was  nearly  over  when  we  took  our  places 
in  the  gallery.  We  were  in  time  to  hear  some  very  pleasing 
singing.  In  the  second  piece  Mdlle.  Dejazet  acted  the  part 
of  the  young  Due  de  Eichelieu.  I  know  the  infinite  supe- 
riority of  the  French  ladies  over  ours  in  elegance  and  freedom 
of  motion,  and  in  much  besides,  and  I  much  prefer  French 
to  English  acting,  taking  an  average  of  the  two  ;  but  still  I 
never  in  my  life  saw  acting  which  for  grace,  liveliness,  and 
happy  conception  and  development  of  character,  humour, 
exquisite  by-play,  and  amplitude  in  detail,  could  be  com- 
pared with  Dejazet.  She  had,  to  be  sure,  every  advantage. 
She  was  well  sustained;  the  scenery  was  excellent;  the 
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dresses  of  all  were  rich  and  appropriate,  her  dresses  were 
gorgeous,  the  accessories  were  complete;  but  still  she  must 
have  an  extraordinary  histrionic  genius.  This  young  cox- 
combical, mischievous  Prince,  aping  the  man,  and  proving 
his  claim  to  the  title  by  placing  in  a  most  ridiculous  position 
the  wives  of  two  of  those  who  had  laughed  at  him  as  a  boy, 
and  treating  so  cunningly  the  lady  who  was  to  become  the 
Duchesse  de  Eichelieu,  and  her  parents,  was  really  most 
surprising  to  me,  who,  you  will  admit,  have  had  some  expe- 
rience in  the  stage.  .  .  .  Next  morning  I  wrote  till  my 
letters  came. 

MUBILLO. 

It  was  a  wet  day  when  I  went  out,  so  I  stepped  into  the 
National  Gallery,  being  resolved  to  lose  no  opportunity  of 
seeing  again  and  again  this  very  interesting  collection.  I 
did  not  see  much  that  struck  me  as  new,  but  I  had  fresh 
pleasure  in  looking  at  my  old  favourites.  I  came,  as  before, 
to  one  conclusion — that,  as  a  painter,  Murillo  is,  in  exquisite 
beauty  and  universal  truth  of  delineation,  unapproached  by 
any  of  the  old  masters  with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  His 
pictures  look  as  if  they  had  been  painted  yesterday  ;  and  yet 
the  tone  of  colour  is  so  subdued,  nothing  glaring  or  gaudy; 
no  sacrifice  of  the  main,  the  human  interest,  for  some  capri- 
cious execution  of  a  striking  detail.  The  faces  look  out 
upon  you,  and  smilingly  sink  into  your  heart.  I  never  tire 
of  looking  at  Murillo's  paintings.  I  have  seen  many  of 
them,  but  not  half  enough. 

GAINSBOROUGH. 

Gainsborough's  "  Market  Cart"  pleased  me  very  much, 
and  my  recollection  of  it  needed  to  be  refreshed.  While  I 
was  gazing  about  me,  Walters,  the  artist,  came  up  to  me, 
and  kindly  showed  me  the  best  pictures,  which  it  would  have 
taken  me  a  long  time  to  discover,  and  some  of  which  I  might 
have  missed. 
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KEDGRAVE. 

A  few  pictures  affected  me  deeply,  and  have  engraved 
themselves  on  my  heart's  memory.  One  by  Eedgrave,  "The 
Poor  Teacher  " — Governess,  it  should  have  been  called.  At 
the  side  of  a  long  school-desk  sits  a  slim,  pale,  elegant  girl, 
such  as  I  have  often  seen,  clad  in  black,  her  hair  flowing 
simply  over  her  cheeks,  a  tear  in  her  downcast  eyes  as  she 
gazes  on  the  floor.  Her  thoughts  are  on  home,  for  on  her 
knee  she  unconsciously  holds  open  a  letter,  beginning  "  My 
dear  child."  Her  small  hands  and  feet,  and  the  delicacy  of  her 
complexion,  mark  her  birth,  and  her  mourning  dress  shows 
her  to  have  been  the  victim  of  some  domestic  misfortune. 
On  the  desk  lie  books,  and  the  usual  paraphernalia  of  school; 
beside  her  is  a  tray,  with  a  small  teacup,  and  a  thin  slice  of 
bread  and  butter  untasted ;  her  meals  sent  to  her  from  the 
breakfast  room  mark  her  degradation  in  the  sight  of  those 
who  are  unworthy  to  kiss  the  ground  on  which  she  treads. 
At  her  feet  lies  a  basket  of  work.  This  picture,  as  a  whole, 
telling  so  common  but  so  melancholy  a  tale,  is  deeply  moving, 
and  one  turns  away  from  it  with  a  feeling  of  sadness,  which 
shrinks,  as  from  an  insult,  from  the  flaunty  colours  of  some 
neighbouring  pictures  of  a  widely  different  subject.  Oh ! 
did  the  rich  but  understand  how  the  pupils  pay  the  penalty 
of  the  teacher's  depression,  their  eyes  would  be  opened  to 
the  evils  they  so  ignorantly  and  heartlessly  suffer,  if  not 
create.  A  broken-spirited  instructor — what  is  to  be  hoped 
for  the  pupil? 

FKANK    STONE. 

Frank  Stone  has  a  picture,  called  the  "Last  Appeal," 
which  fixes  the  eye  of  the  thoughtless,  and  brings  the  tears 
of  the  thoughtful.  At  a  well,  where  she  is  filling  her  pitcher, 
stands  a  fair-haired  girl,  whom  to  look  on  is  to  love.  By 
her  side  is  a  young  man,  whose  pale,  wasted  cheek  tells  the 
story  of  much  bitter  anguish.  He  grasps  her  hand  in  one 
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of  his,  and  he  gazes  on  her  face  as  if  his  eyes  would  leave 
their  sockets,  and  his  other  hand  is  raised  in  the  attitude  of 
eager  listening.  His  lips  are  parted,  as  if  his  life  depends 
on  the  sounds  which  next  may  reach  his  ear.  She  looks 
away,  however,  and  half  reluctantly  strives  to  withdraw  her 
hand.  In  her  face  there  is  no  anger,  but  neither  is  there 
love.  She  obviously  cannot  heartily  accept  him,  but  her 
gentle  nature  cannot  bear  to  utter  a  refusal  to  one  who  loves 
her  so  truly  and  so  fearfully.  What  will  be  her  answer  ?  is 
the  question  which  the  beholder's  heart  silently  but  earnestly 
asks.  But  the  picture  tells  not.  I  should  fear  the  worst ; 
and,  as  if  it  were  a  real  story,  my  mind  flies  forward  to  the 
village  churchyard,  in  which  even  agony  like  this  finds  rest. 

WEBSTER. 

Webster  has  a  delightful  picture,  "Health  and  Sickness." 
You  know  Webster's  power  in  painting  home  scenes ;  but 
they  are  generally  of  a  humorous  caste.  This  excites  more 
serious  feelings.  At  a  cottage  door,  in  a  shady  lane,  sits  a 
little  girl,  in  an  easy  chair,  propped  with  pillows,  her  feet 
resting  on  a  stool,  the  head  feebly  resting,  in  a  half  sideward 
position,  on  the  pillow.  Beside  her,  on  one  side,  sits  her 
mother,  holding  her  hand,  and  looking  anxiously  into  her 
face.  On  the  other  side,  on  the  doorstep,  sits  her  brother,  a 
fine  boy,  with  a  book  on  his  knee  which  he  has  been  reading 
to  her.  Watching  the  group  in  front  of  the  cottage,  an 
Italian  plays  the  organ-piano,  and  her  two  little  sisters  dance 
to  the  music.  The  frolicsome  glee  of  the  youngest,  the  sub- 
dued merriment  of  the  elder,  the  mother's  "thoughtfulness, 
the  sick  child's  half-indifferent,  sickly  interest,  and  the 
mingled  hopes  and  fears  which  the  scene  excites,  give  the 
picture  a  peculiarly  pleasing  interest. 

MACLISE  . 
On  the  right  of  the  picture  is  Maclise's  grand  painting  of 
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the  author  receiving  the  actor  in  "Gil  Bias."  Of  this  I  can 
say  nothing  but  that  Maclise  has  surpassed  himself,  and  he 
never  had  anybody  else  to  surpass.  After  spending  a  long 
time,  for  it  was  so  wet  I  could  not  get  out,  I  left  reluc- 
tantly. .  .  . 

London,  25th  November,  1843. 

AN  "INSTITUTION"  NOW  ABOLISHED. 

.  .  .  Leaving  Wilkins,  I  returned  to  Fisher's,  but  he 
was  still  out,  so  I  made  my  way  to  Covent  Garden,  to 
Nicholson's,  the  Garrick  Head,  a  place  about  which  my 
curiosity  has  been  strongly  excited.  You  may  remember 
the  articles  in  the  Liverpool  papers  about  the  Judge  and 
Jury  Society,  which  paid  our  town  a  visit.  It  was  severely 
handled  on  the  ground  of  indecency  and  immorality,  and  was 
ultimately  put  down,  I  believe.  In  Liverpool,  of  course,  I 
durst  not  go  ;  but  in  London  I  calculated  on  my  incog.,  and 
went.  I  paid  one  shilling  on  entrance,  and  received  a  ticket. 
Walking  up  a  flight  of  steps,  I  was  ushered  into  a  long  room 
filled  with  fixed  benches.  At  the  back  of  each  was  a  deep 
groove  for  the  reception  of  tumblers  of  all  kinds  of  liquors. 
At  one  side  of  the  room  a  hustings  was  erected ;  for  the 
scene  was  a  mock  election.  On  it  were  six  or  seven  people 
with  Nicholson,  the  presiding  demon  of  this  hell,  in  the  chair, 
as  Lord  Sheriff.  The  room  was  filled  with  men  of  various 
ages,  chiefly  young,  all  respectably  dressed,  and  many  of 
very  prepossessing  appearance,  and  many  the  very  reverse. 
All  were  smoking  and  drinking,  and  listening  to  the  hustings 
oratory.  I  called  for  a  cigar  and  a  glass  of  negus  ;  for  the 
former  I  paid  3d.,  for  the  latter  Is.  6d.,  the  ticket  counting 
for  6d.  The  cigar  I  smoked,  the  negus  I  did  not  touch.  A 
man,  dressed  as  a  farmer,  was  seconding  the  nomination  of 
Sir  Benjamin  Broadside  Ballowax  for  the  borough  of  St. 
Giles.  He  imitated  the  rustic  very  well ;  but  there  was  little 
amusing  in  his  speech,  if  I  may  except  the  double  entendres, 
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which  were  noisily  welcomed  on  all  hands.  When  he  had 
finished,  a  tall  figure,  very  like  Brougham,  assuming  the 
name  of  Brougham,  imitating  Brougham  in  all  things — and 
I  should  say,  successfully — rose  to  second  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Banks.  This  speech  was  very  clever,  and  well 
delivered,  but  worse  than  the  other  by  far,  smut  being  the 
main  ingredient. 

THE    FRUITS    OF    DEBAUCHERY. 

It  was  sickening  to  see  such  a  harefaced  pandering  to  the 
vilest  passions  on  the  part  of  grown-up  men,  some  of  them 
verging  into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf ;  and  as  I  looked  round 
on  the  cheerful  faces  which  veiled  beneath  a  youthful  exterior 
an  old  age  of  premature  depravity,  I  could  not  escape  the 
horrible  fancy  of  anticipating  their  appearance  some  years 
hence,  when  excess  shall  have  done  its  work,  and  when  the 
human,  corrupted  wholly  into  the  animal,  the  animal  even 
shall  be  corrupted  into  the  foulness  of  decay,  putrefaction, 
dissolution,  and  annihilation.  I  never  pondered  more  on  the 
mystery  of  life,  and  death,  and  sin  ;  had  I  a  thousand  eyes 
and  ears,  I  would  have  looked  and  listened  with  them  all. 
Deep  as  was  this  yawning  abyss  of  pollution  on  whose  brink 
I  stood,  and  into  which  so  many  were  being  rapidly  sucked, 
I  never  felt  more  persuaded  of  the  power  of  goodness  to  over- 
come all  this  evil.  Take  the  human  being  at  the  right  period 
of  life,  and  prevention  is  as  easy  as  cure  is  difficult.  I  cannot, 
however,  dwell  on  this  scene  as  I  would  wish  to  do. 

"  NOT    LESS    THAN    ARCHANGEL    RUINED." 

Brougham  was  replied  to  by  a  man  with  a  noble  fore- 
head ;  the  wreck  of  something  good,  it  may  be,  great.  He 
seemed  to  shake  with  palsy — perhaps  the  legacy  of  that 
horrible  disease,  delirium  tremens;  but  he  spoke  well  and 
effectively.  There  was  little  to  offend  in  his  speech,  and 
much  to  admire.  He  seemed  to  avoid  indecency  ;  and  even 
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when  it  was  forced  upon  him  by  his  audience,  who  sat  im- 
patient for  the  wonted  spice,  he  turned  it  aside  with  wit 
whose  brightness  pleased  much  more  than  its  coarseness 
offended.  He  was  repeatedly  interrupted,  and  his  speech 
lasted  long.  The  audience  took  part  in  the  election  with 
their  voices,  and  the  scene  waxed  more  and  more  clamorous. 
The  exclamations  were  often  witty,  often  filthy,  frequently 
both.  The  walls,  even,  bore  their  part,  covered  as  they  were 
with  mottoes  and  placards  of  a  very  questionable  description. 
The  two  candidates  next  said  a  few  words  each,  the  noise 
having  become  so  great  that  Nicholson  in  his  own  character 
was  compelled  to  interfere  and  to  request  order  to  be  preserved. 
Brougham  frequently  rose,  apparently  impatient  under  the 
lash  so  freely  administered  by  him  of  whom  I  have  spoken. 

THE    END. 

Then  came  the  voting  ;  but  I  was  satiated,  wearied,  dis- 
gusted, and  sickened,  and  trudged  home  in  the  rain,  wondering 
much  at  what  I  had  seen  and  heard  ;  half  glad,  half  sorry 
that  I  had  gone,  but  wholly  determined  not  soon  to  repeat 
the  dose.  My  memory  is  too  tenacious  to  allow  me  to  be 
very  indiscriminate  in  my  perceptions.  "Lead  me  not  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  me  from  all  evil."  .  .  . 

London,  Sunday,  19th  May,  1844. 

Cathedral  Coffee  House, 

St.  Paul's  Church  Yard. 

Before  going  to  hear  Fox,  I  shall  give  you  a  brief  nar- 
rative of  my  proceedings.  The  day  was  delightful,  and  I 
have  seldom  enjoyed  a  railway  journey  so  much  as  yesterday, 
in  spite  of  sundry  annoyances.  I  did  not  find  Lacey,  with 
whom  I  wished  to  travel,  so  I  took  my  seat  in  the  first  car- 
riage I  found.  My  companions  I  need  not  describe,  for  I 
had  little  to  do  with  any  of  them  but  two,  or  rather  one,  and 
I  read  the  life  of  Kichter  all  the  way,  finishing  the  first  volume 
before  I  reached  London. 
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A    FEARFUL    AND    WONDERFUL    BO¥. 

This  single  or  twofold  exception  consisted  of  a  little  boy 
and  his  mamma.  A  letter  would  be  required  to  do  justice  to 
this  Flibbertigibbet.  The  perpetual  motion  was  never  more 
nearly  approached.  Take  equal  parts  of  quicksilver,  india- 
rubber,  whalebone,  steam,  and  watch-spring,  stew  them  and 
stir  them  well  together,  infuse  into  the  mass  (if  possible)  the 
intensest  life,  diet  the  animal  so  produced  with  pepper  and 
mustard  and  vinegar  and  ginger  dissolved  in  oxygen  gas, 
feed  him  thus  for  a  month  and  then  let  him  fast  for  two  days 
in  a  confined  place,  till  his  appetite  for  food  and  locomotion 
is  equally  ravenous,  and  then — not  till  then — you  may  have 
some  idea  of  the  mongrel,  the  hybrid  between  a  flea  with  a 
bad  conscience  and  a  kangaroo  that  has  had  St.  Vitus'  Dance, 
with  which  I  was  afflicted  during  three-fourths  of  my  journey. 
I  will  not  throw  you  into  a  fit  of  the  fidgets  by  describing  his 
manoeuvres.  He  was  emphatically  a  bad  child  spoiled,  his 
mother  was  a  ninny,  and  her  son  did  her  credit.  Trick  and 
mischief  in  every  shape  ;  poking  people  with  a  cane,  tossing 
a  top  into  their  face,  begging  for  oranges,  munching  Ormskirk 
gingerbread  and  fruit  tarts  till  his  hands  and  face  were 
incarnadined,  making  the  black  one  red ;  then  wiping  the 
former  on  one's  trousers  ;  pretending  to  fall  asleep,  and  then 
kicking  as  in  a  nightmare  dream  ;  stretching  over  you  to  look 
out  at  the  window,  laying  his  hands  upon  your  book,  at  once 
dirtying  the  page  and  preventing  your  reading ;  standing  on 
the  seat,  mistaking  one's  coat  tails  for  a  door  mat,  asking 
silly  questions,  teasing  a  little  child  that  was  opposite  till 
it  nearly  cried ;  sulking  when  his  mother  chid  him,  continuing 
to  do  in  a  most  ingenious  variety  of  forms  what  he  was 
forbidden  to  do,  exasperating  his  mother  till  at  one  time  she 
beat  him,  and  at  another  threw  his  top  out  of  the  window  in 
a  fit  of  rage  ;  then  howling  and  yelling  till  the  passengers 
were  tempted  to  throw  him  after  his  top,  or,  as  his  top  was 
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gone  out  of  their  reach,  to  whip  his  opposite ;  moaning  and 
whining  because  there  was  no  water  to  be  had,  and  he  had 
gorged  himself  till  the  last  morsel  stuck  in  his  throat,  like 
the  last  fat  man  in  the  crowded  doorway  of  an  overfilled 
church;  then  singing  or  screeching  popular  airs  such  as 
"  Lucy  Long,"  riding  imaginary  horses,  and  freely  lashing 
the  same  in  fancy,  but  his  neighbours'  legs  in  reality.  Good 
heavens  !  is  infanticide  in  all  cases  a  crime  ?  Is  it  not  in  such 
a  case  as  this  the  noblest  heroism,  a  sublime  and  patriotic, 
nay,  philanthropic  deed  ?  Their  little  boy  is  a  thumping  boy, 
four  years  old,  as  restless  as  a  harlequin,  and  as  noisy  as  a 
mill  wheel  without  its  regularity.  Nevertheless,  as  he  is  not 
mine,  I  may  say  that  he  is  a  fine  boy,  with  a  capital  head. 

After  visiting  some  friends,  he  writes : — 

London,  Sunday,  22nd  June,  1845. 

Half -past  9  a.m.,  a  fine  morning. 

Last  night,  in  traversing  so  large  a  portion  of  the  city,  I 
was,  as  usual,  confounded  with  the  vast  extent  of  the  place, 
the  never-ceasing  vitality,  the  wholesale  and  barefaced 
profligacy,  the  desperate  and  fearful  wickedness  of  both  high, 
middle,  and  low,  in  this  city  of  churches  and  parsons 
innumerable.  A  strange  sense  of  contrast  came  over  me 
when  I  looked  at  the  mighty  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  silvered  by 
the  bright  moonlight,  and  heard  the  roar  of  drunken  revellers 
from  the  open  windows  of  a  tavern,  where  a  gratis  concert  is 
held  on  Saturday  nights,  and  where  people  are  deluded  by 
the  notion  that  they  get  music  for  nothing,  into  spending 
more  than  they  can  afford  in  intoxicating  liquor.  A  battle- 
field under  the  quiet  moonbeam  is  not  a  stronger  contrast 
than  this  seemed  to  me,  but  I  need  not,  and  cannot,  work 
out  the  train  of  thought  into  which  I  was  thrown.  On  I  went ; 
under  the  very  shadow  of  another  sombre-looking  church  was 
another  tavern,  whence  issued  noises  louder  and  wilder  than 
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before.  Within  a  stone's  throw  there  was  St.  Sepulchre's, 
whose  dreary  bell  has  sounded  the  death  knell  of  so  many  a 
miserable  wretch,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  was 
Newgate,  in  its  gloomy  vastness,  but  of  the  local  proximity 
no  one  thought  any  more  than  of  the  imperceptible  moral 
gradations  between  drunken  riot  and  the  blackest  crime,  and 
an  ignominious  death.  What  a  fearful  mockery  is  our 
religious  establishment !  The  Bishop  of  London !  What  an 
arrogant  and  an  insane  assumption  of  responsibility  do  these 
words  imply!  Canute  commanding  the  waves  of  the  sea  to 
roll  back  is  not  a  more  ludicrous  image  than  the  pompous 
pretence  of  overlooking  the  souls  of  this  enormous  province 
of  densely  populated  streets,  where  ignorance,  and  vice,  and 
want,  and  misery,  welter  and  wallow  under  the  very  eyes  and 
nose  of  sordid  opulence  and  heartless  splendour.  Not  for  the 
wealth  of  worlds  would  I  be  Bishop  of  London !  I  would 
rather  be  the  veriest  criminal,  who  from  sore  temptation  and 
want  of  knowledge  has  fallen  within  the  censure  of  the  law, 
and  whose  offences  go  to  swell  the  dread  account  against 
the  so-called  God's  vicegerents,  than  I  would  be  a  "  Shepherd 
of  Souls"  living  in  luxury  on  the  wages  of  a  work  which  I 
did  not,  and  could  not,  perform,  and  deceiving  the  nation  into 
calling  itself  Christian  on  the  strength  of  the  ostentatious 
profusion  of  Christian  principles  and  the  wealth  of  pseudo- 
Christian  Institutions. 

Of  another  visit  to  the  Metropolis  he  writes  : — 

22nd  June,  1845. 

I  bought  Jerrold's  "  Bubbles  of  the  Day,"  and  the 
"Times,"  and  luxuriated  over  them  all  the  way  to  London, 
from  time  to  time  taking  a  look  at  the  glorious  riches  of  the 
fields  on  either  side.  Jerrold's  comedy  has  an  involved  plot, 
but  it  sparkles  incessantly  with  the  brightest  and  quaintest 
fancies.  It  strongly  reminded  me  of  Sheridan.  I  was  alone 
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nearly  all  the  way,  and  I  lounged,  and  stretched,  and  slept, 
and  did  what  I  liked  in  every  way.  I  was  surprised  and 
almost  sorry  when  I  reached  London. 

The  following  letters  were  written  to  his  wife:— 

London,  26th  June,  1845. 

Thursday  Morning. 

I  was  highly  delighted  and  amused  with  all  three  pieces, 
"Time  Works  Wonders,"  "The  Old  Soldier,"  "The  King 
and  I."  Jerrold's  comedy  acts  much  better  than  it  reads. 
There  is  a  never  failing  life  about  it;  the  dialogue  is  a  con- 
tinual sparkle,  and  nature  is  not  outraged  in  any  of  the 
characters.  In  many  parts  the  interest  was  even  tragic. 
All  played  their  parts  well;  abroad  hint  in  last  Sunday's 
"Examiner"  as  to  careless  acting  having  apparently  taken 
effect.  I  have  seldom  laughed  more  heartily,  and  I  wish  you 
had  been  there  with  me.  As  usual,  Farren's  acting  was 
splendid.  He  was  the  old  soldier  in  the  second  piece. 
Buckstone,  in  the  third,  was  irresistible  for  his  buffoonery, 
even  though  it  was  decidedly  overdone.  How  privileged  the 
Londoners  are  in  such  an  aggregation  of  musical  and  every 
other  talent.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  could  it  be  found ; 
and  yet  how  unconscious  are  they  of  their  blessings,  and  you 
see  boys  and  girls  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  thoroughly  biases — 
pleased  with  nothing,  taking  all  things  as  a  matter  of  course, 
criticising  unsparingly,  as  if  they  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  After  all,  wealth  in  early  life  is,  I  am  convinced,  a 
misfortune.  The  sources  of  healthy  enjoyment  are  prema- 
turely dried  up;  and  following  years  are  spent  either  in 
unnatural  excitement,  or  in  languid  indifference,  and  tedium 
vita.  Conditions  are  thus  not  so  very  unequal  Would 
that  we  could  only  each  make  the  best  of  his  own,  and  so  fit 
himself  for  any  and  every  other.  But  a  truce  to  moralising 
for  the  present. 
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The  next  letter  relates  to  a  public  day  at  King's 
College  : — 

While  the  prizes  were  being  distributed,  a  plain-looking, 
grey-headed  man  came  in,  whom  I  at  once  recognised  as 
Lord  Brougham.  He  was  received  with  tremendous  plaudits, 
which  he  acknowledged  more  graciously  than  gracefully. 
.  .  Then  Brougham  rose  amidst  a  tempest  of  applause, 
and  spoke  for  some  time  in  a  rambling,  careless,  inelegant 
way.  His  purpose  was  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman,  but  he  diverged  into  all  sorts  of  subjects — the 
"  Godless  Education"  cry,  King's  College,  the  vanity  of 
Londoners  in  sending  their  sons  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
instead  of  to  that  College,  etc. ,  etc.  On  religious  education  he 
takes  the  lowest  possible  ground,  and  much  that  he  said  was 
very  poor  and  paltry.  His  remarks  to  the  prejudice  of 
Catholicism  were  in  very  bad  taste,  but  were  loudly  cheered. 
He  turned  the  thing  off  very  well  by  arguing  from  those  very 
cheers  the  impossibility  of  teaching  religion  in  the  same 
College  to  persons  of  different  creeds.  In  spite  of  some 
amusing  and  satirical  passages,  it  was  a  poor  speech,  without 
connection  or  definite  aim.  I  was  greatly  disappointed,  but 
was  pleased  to  see  him  looking  so  well  and  young.  All  was 
over  before  four. 

London,  7th  June,  1845. 

We  walked  together  as  far  as  Piccadilly  to  the  Egyptian 
Hall,  where  I  saw  the  Eureka,  an  instrument  for  making 
Latin  verse,  of  which  I  enclose  you  a  brief  account.  Had 
not  heard  of  it  before.  Barham  is  exhibiting  it  just  now  for 
the  inventor,  Clarke,  whom  also  I  saw.  It  is  truly  a  curious 
machine.  Though  I  cannot  say  much  for  the  sense  of  the 
verses,  there  are  occasional  and  recurring  errors  in  quantity, 
and  I  suspect  that  the  range  of  the  machine  is  much  more 
limited  than  is  alleged.  The  inventor  spent  fifteen  years 
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upon  it — five  years  more  than  are  needed  to  make  a  boy  into 
a  verse-making  machine,  and  still  less  perfect.  Clarke  is  a 
strange,  simple-looking  old  man.  Babbage  said  the  other 
day  that  he  was  as  great  a  curiosity  as  his  machine.  .  .  . 

After  an  evening  spent  with  some  literary  men,  he 
writes  : — 

London,  Sunday  Night, 

27th  July,  1845. 

I  cannot  describe  my  sensations  in  meeting  such  a  man 
as  Bailey.  The  mind  that  could  conceive  and  accomplish 
.such  a  work  as  Festus  commands  my  most  profound  homage 
and  admiration. 

The  following  letter  records  a  visit  to  an  establish- 
ment for  the  care  of  poor  children  :— 

London,  6th  July,  1845,  8  a.m. 

Before  the  appointment  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  the 
place  was  used  by  one  of  the  persons  who  used  to  contract 
at  so  much  per  head,  to  board  and  to  lodge,  etc.,  the  pauper 
children.  He  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  contractors  who 
accepted  the  proposal  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  that 
they  should  put  themselves  under  the  authority  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commission,  and  accordingly  the  establishment  has 
increased,  till  there  are  now,  as  I  was  told,  1,100  children- 
male  and  female — on  the  premises.  As  much  is  done  as  can 
be  done  perhaps  in  the  circumstances  ;  the  rooms  have  been 
ventilated  by  Dr.  Arnott,  and  the  children  look  healthy  and 
stout.  But  they  are  of  a  very  low  class,  some  of  the  very 
lowest ;  the  form  of  the  head  generally  below  mediocrity ; 
with  distortions  of  countenance.  Expression  and  graceful 
form  are  the  exception.  Poor  wretches,  they  have  been 
taken  from  the  veriest  dens  of  poverty  and  vice.  Many  are 
diseased  on  entrance,  good  food  restores  them ;  their  stay  is 
often  short  and  uncertain,  contingent  on  their  parents'  escape 
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from  the  workhouse — perhaps  from  prison.  To  me  the  sight 
is  fearful  yet  pleasing.  It  is  painful  to  see  humanity  in  forms 
so  degraded,  physically  and  spiritually ;  it  is  pleasing  to  see 
so  much  done  for  its  restoration  and  improvement.  All  is 
clean  and  tidy,  but  there  is  a  sad  absence  of  everything  that 
can  gratify  the  taste  or  refine  the  mind,  and  this  with  the 
poor  is  a  most  important  point.  Neatness  and  elegance,  so 
far  from  being  proper  only  for  the  rich,  are  especially  needful 
for  the  poor.  Pictures,  statues,  and  engravings,  lithographs, 
and  plaster  casts,  which  are  now  cheap  enough,  fill  the  mind 
unconsciously  with  images  of  beauty,  which  are  a  shield 
against  much  evil.  I  have  often  felt  how  men  would  shrink 
from  the  contact  of  at  least  the  fouler  shapes  of  sensualism, 
if  they  had  such  a  standard  of  physical  beauty  before  the 
mental  eye.  But  to  this  sort  of  philosophy  the  vision  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commission  is  not  yet  open.  There  is  a  sad  lack 
of  ornament  and  cheerfulness  in  externals.  The  rooms  are 
bare  and  unsightly.  The  weather  was  bad,  and  made  all 
things  doubtless  look  worse,  but  still  there  is  a  want.  There 
was  a  meeting  in  Hanover  Square  Booms  for  the  relief  of  the 
distressed  poor,  by  employing  40,000  able  bodied  in  the 
cleaning  of  the  streets.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  was 
announced  as  chairman,  with  a  long  list  of  grandees.  When 
I  entered  I  found  some  smooth-faced  gentlemanlike  M.P. 
declaiming  in  very  nicely-turned  sentences  on  the  distresses 
of  the  poor,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  somewhat  genteel 
but  not  overcrowded  audience,  in  that  very  elegant  and 
ample  room.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  not  there,  Lord 
Ashley  was  not  there,  and  J.  S.  Buckingham  was  not  there  ; 
no  one  hardly  was  there  that  was  advertised  to  be.  The 

Duke  of was  chairman,  and  a  miserable  stick  he  is.    The 

whole  affair  seemed  to  me  such  a  dreadful  humbug  that 
I  was  immensely  amused.  No  more  was  said  of  street- 
sweeping  machines  than  there  would  be  said  about  bridles  in 
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a  meeting  of  horses.  True,  the  work  would  be  done  a 
hundred  times  better  and  much  cheaper  than  in  the  way 
proposed,  but  it  would  not  have  the  musk  and  lavender 
odours  of  benevolence  about  it ;  and  they  would  employ  men 
to  do  the  work.  Better  pay  them  to  remain  in  idleness  and 
get  the  work  well  done  by  the  machine.  Why  not  relieve 
the  distress  of  the  poor  by  employing  40,000  people  in 
dragging  the  public  from  Euston  Square  to  Birmingham  in 
trucks  and  waggons,  instead  of  using  steam  locomotives  ? 
Well,  the  M.P.,  whose  name  I  know  not,  and  who  by  the 
way  told  some  very  plain  truths  that  were  surprisingly  well 

received,  sat  down,  and  up  got  Mr. ,  and  made  a  speech 

which  no  one  could  hear  three  yards  off  from  where  he  spoke. 
A  sad  twaddling  speech  it  was  ;  the  man  was  so  nervous  that 
he  seemed  scarcely  to  know  that  he  was  speaking  at  all,  and 
the  audience  (if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  bull)  seemed  scarcely 
to  know  either.  Then  up  got  one  or  two  others  and  said 
that  after  the  eloquent  speeches  we  had  heard,  or  were  sup- 
posed to  have  heard,  it  was  unnecessary  for  them  to  occupy 
our  time,  and  so  it  was,  and  so  they  didn't,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  them  for  the  same.  Then  up  got  our  old  friend 
the  anonymous  M.R,  and  regretted  the  absence  of  his  noble 
friend  Lord  Somebody  or  other,  and  attributed  to  Lord 
Ashley,  that  dandified,  fiddle-faddle  humanitarian,  Mr. 
Drummond's  famous  saying,  that  "Property  has  its  duties 
as  well  as  its  rights,"  and  turned  it  upside  down,  and  said 
that  Poverty  has  its  rights  as  well  as  its  sufferings,  &c.  The 
chairman  put  all  the  motions  and  they  were  carried,  and 
somebody  thanked  the  chairman,  and  the  chairman  thanked 
the  meeting,  and  came  out  in  a  comparatively  loud  voice — 
before  he  had  spoken  in  a  hoarse  whisper — and  then  all  was 
over,  and  I  came  away,  my  experience  being  so  far  enlarged 
with  the  sight  of  this  new  phase  of  humanity  in  its  twofold 
sense.  This  day  was  indeed  a  busy  one,  and  I  rejoiced 
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exceedingly  that  I  had  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  two 
things  so  remarkably  absurd  and  hollow  as  a  charitable 
meeting  at  Hanover  Square  Eooms,  and  a  charity  dinner  at 
the  London  Tavern.  Two  more  extraordinary  delusions  it 
would  be  difficult  to  witness.  It  is  even  difficult  to  believe 
how  men  in  their  senses  can  deceive  themselves  into  the 
notion  that  they  are  really  charitable  after  this  fashion.  The 
connection  between  charity  and  a  good  dinner  is  a  strange 
problem.  Hospital  and  hospitality  may  perhaps  account  for 
it.  For  bou-eh  of  compassion  lege  stomach. 

The  next  quotation  shows  the  bitter  hostility  with 
which  some  persons  regarded  the  Liverpool  Institu- 
tion : — 

Friday,  13th  July,  1845, 

7-10  min.  a.m. 

He  told  me  a  story  which  I  had  heard  before  about  a  spy 
having  been  sent  into  the  Institution,  keeping  a  journal  and 
repeating  to  his  clerical  employers  at  Warrington  stories 
about  the  profligacy  of  our  teachers,  and  the  immoral  nature 
of  the  instruction,  etc.,  etc.  All  this  I  had  not  forgotten,  and 
I  shall  turn  it  to  good  account  some  day  or  other. 

The  next  letter  relates  to  a  visit  to  Leigh  Hunt : — 

The  top  of  an  omnibus  is  my  favourite  seat.  The  day 
was  fine,  and  I  enjoyed  extremely  the  pleasant  breeze,  the 
sunshine,  the  bustle,  the  life  around  me,  and  the  frequent 
glimpses  of  green  trees  and  fields  scattered  here  and  there 
among  even  these  densely  compacted  abodes  of  ruin.  .  .  . 
I  waited  for  a  short  time,  and  then  Hunt  entered  in  his  long, 
dark  gown.  He  seemed  thin  and  ill,  more  so  than  when  I 
saw  him  last.  He  has  just  recovered  from  a  severe  attack 
of  indisposition,  and,  as  he  had  been  out  walking,  he  seemed 
tired.  I  was  constrained  to  talk  to  prevent  the  conversation 
from  languishing,  and  I  felt  uneasy  because  I  feared  that  he 
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might  be  unwell,  and  indisposed  to  talk.     He  warmed  up, 
however,  after  a  little ;  tea,  which  was  brought  in  ready  made, 
seemed  to  revive  him,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
a  very  delightful  stream  of  talk ;— the  chief  subjects  were 
the  prevalence  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  in  this  world,  and 
the  spread  of  liberal,  or,  as  some  would  call  it,  infidel  opinions ; 
the  true  meaning  and  import  of  Christianity,  and  the  character 
of  Dante,  &c.     He  declared  his  perfect  contentment  with  all 
things  as  they  were,  and  his  thorough  conviction  that  all 
things  are  ordered  for  the  best.     Christianity  he  spoke  of 
with  deep  reverence  ;  and  from  the  very  strife  and  bloodshed 
which  it  has  caused,  he  inferred  the  surpassing  value  of  that 
which  God  had  thought  worthy  of  this  fearful  purchase.     It 
was  a  noble  and  imposing  thing  to  hear  this  kindly,  childlike 
man  of  genius,  in  poverty,  sickness,  and  declining  years, 
bearing  in  him  the  brand  of  heresy,  bearing  his  cheerful 
testimony  to  the  goodness  of  Providence  and  the  goodness  of 
the  world,  and  so  making  it  his  own.     Of  even  intolerance 
he  spoke  tolerantly,  and  though  he  shrank  not  from  de- 
nouncing the  bigot,  he  did  not  forget  the  brother  in  the  bigot. 
I  prayed  silently  and  involuntarily  that  with  powers  so  far 
inferior  to  his,  my  old  age,  if  God  spare  me,  may  be  gentle 
and  serene  like  his,  that  after  a  life  spent  in  battling  with 
the  evils  whose  prevalence  I  deplore,  I  may  wait  patiently 
for  the  victory  of  truth,  and  merge  my  own  humble  labours 
and  personal  consciousness  in  the  general  progress,  making 
"the  whole  myself"   not  " myself  the  whole."     Is  it  not 
strange  that  Christianity  should  be  most  faithfully  repre- 
sented by  those  who  are  refused  the  name  of  Christian  by  all 
so-called  Christian  sects,  unanimous  on  this  one  point  only  ? 
On  all  sides  are  nominal  Christians ;  persons  well  paid  in  the 
name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  narrowing  the  universality  of 
His  bounty  to  the  measure  of  their  own  paltry  souls,  violating 
every  precept  of  the  religion  which  they  profess,  and  beneath 
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the  feet  of  these,  trodden  down  in  vain,  there  is  ever  springing 
up  a  race  of  men  who,  careless  about  the  letter,  are  true  to 
the  spirit  of  the  doctrine  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man ; 
who,  careless  by  what  name  they  are  called,  think  only  of 
what  deeds  they  do ;  who,  while  they  weep  over  the  perver- 
sions of  Christianity,  are  only  the  more  filled  with  reverence 
for  the  pure  reality;  who  protest  calmly  and  unceasingly 
against  the  evils  perpetrated  in  religion's  name ;  and,  rejected 
by  the  world,  repay  the  world's  scorn  by  kindness  and  active 
charity;  and  who,  boasting  little  of  their  knowledge  of 
heaven,  help  to  make  this  earth  look  like  it : — but  I  forget 
Leigh  Hunt  among  the  fancies  which  he  excites.  He  told 
me  that  he  is  bringing  out  a  work  on  Dante,  the  name  of 
which  I  afterwards  learned  will  be  the  "  Italian  Pilgrim's 
Progress."  He  has  spoken  out  freely  and  boldly  in  the  notes. 
For  Dante  he  has  a  reverent  admiration  ;  but  he  sympathises 
not  at  all  with  his  stern  and  ferocious  vindictiveness,  and  his 
religious  or  irreligious  denunciations  of  his  enemies.  Our 
conversation,  which  was  very  desultory,  lasted  till  supper 
time. 

Dr.  Hodgson  visits  Douglas  Jerrold  : — 

Douglas  Jerrold's  house  is  the  further  part  of  a  double 
cottage  with  gardens  before  and  behind.  It  stands  on  rather 
a  lonely  way  on  Putney  Common,  but  it  is  a  pleasant  little 
place.  I  sent  in  my  card  and  Clarke's  letter,  and  in  a  minute 
or  two  out  came  a  little,  round-shouldered,  sharp-faced  man, 
who  offered  his  hand,  and  said  he  was  glad  to  see  me,  and 
asked  me  to  come  in.  I  went  with  him  into  his  library,  a 
pretty  little  room  about  the  size  of  mine ;  one  side  is  lined 
with  book  shelves,  with  a  very  nice  collection  of  books ;  two 
windows  look  out  upon  the  common,  and  over  the  chimney- 
piece  hangs  a  portrait  of  himself,  not  very  like.  I  told  him 
that  I  knew  of  his  arrival  from  Mr.  Dickens,  whom  I  had 
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met  the  day  before  at  the  exhibition  in  Westminster  Hall. 
He  said  he  was  going  to  see  it  this  very  day.  I  immediately 
proposed  that  we  should  go  together,  and  to  this  he  at  last 
assented.  So  he  went  into  the  other  room  to  put  on  his 
walking  dress,  and  allowed  me  a  few  minutes  to  glance  over 
the  titles  of  the  books.  On  his  return  he  looked  much  im- 
proved in  appearance.  Before  we  set  out  he  gave  me  a  copy 
of  his  "Time  Works  Wonders,"  and  I  gave  him  a  copy  of  our 
last  report.  As  we  walked  along  to  the  boat,  we  talked  of 
the  death  of  Hood  and  Laman  Blanchard.  The  latter  was 
Jerrold's  most  intimate  friend,  and  they  were  to  have  met  at 
two  p.m.  that  very  day  when  the  dreadful  suicide  was  com- 
mitted. As  we  passed  through  the  village  of  Putney,  an 
outrider  passed  us  in  scarlet  or  crimson  livery  and  then 
another.  We  stood  and  saw  the  Queen  pass  in  a  char-a-banc, 
containing  twelve  people.  Prince  Albert  sat  in  the  second 
row  and  the  Queen  in  the  first.  My  eye  was  distracted 
among  so  many  persons,  and  not  knowing  which  was  the 
Queen,  I  cannot  say  that  I  saw  her.  The  impulse  to  raise 
my  hat  was  strong,  but  as  D.  J.  did  not,  I  too  refrained.  I 
was  unwilling  to  be  deficient  in  any  usual  or  proper  mark  of 
respect  to  established  authority,  though,  as  you  know,  I  am 
a  pretty  staunch  republican  in  sentiment.  At  the  same  time 
I  think  that  neither  has  the  season  come  for  agitating  the 
question  with  success,  nor  would  it  do  any  great  good  at  pre- 
sent to  destroy  the  monarchy.  We  want  many  other  reforms 
first ;  so  long  as  a  people  are  contented  under  a  monarchy, 
so  long  is  it  unfit  for  a  republic.  The  Queen  was  naturally 
the  subject  of  our  conversation.  D.  J.  told  me  she  had 
turned  "  Punch  "  out  of  the  Palace,  though  at  first  she 
liked  it  very  well ;  that  she  is  extremely  indifferent  to 
the  claims  of  literary  men ;  that  she  would  not  go  to  see  the 
Belgian  Company  at  Covent  Garden  on  account  of  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League's  connection  with  that  house,  and  that  they 
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were  consequently  removed  to  Drury  Lane,  where  she 
went  to  see  them  the  very  first  night ;  that  she  would  not 
go  to  the  theatre  to  see  his  play,  though  she  went  the 
very  night  after  its  performance  was  discontinued.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  jot  down  as  many  of  the  fragments  of  the 
conversation,  his  part  of  it,  as  occur  to  me  now.  He  told 
me  that  6,000  copies  of  his  last  play  have  been  sold,  from  its 
being  published  at  one  shilling.  Had  it  been  published 
at  the  usual  price,  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  he  thinks 
that  not  more  copies  would  have  been  sold  than  might  be 
required  for  the  circulating  libraries.  It  has  been  acted 
more  than  sixty  times,  and  its  success  still  continues. 
He  complains  grievously  of  the  acting  and  of  almost 
all  the  actors.  The  young  lady  who  acts  the  heroine  (her 
name  I  do  not  remember)  he  liked  very  well.  He  was 
surprised  that  the  great  purpose  of  his  play  had  been  over- 
looked. That  while  the  Tory  papers  had  abused  his  former 
plays,  as  radical  and  revolutionary,  they  had  praised  this, 
which  in  his  opinion  was  the  most  radical  of  all.  He  regretted 
that  the  scene  between  the  nephew  and  the  uncle,  the  chief 
scene  of  the  play,  was  especially  ill  acted.  His  magazine 
has  paid  its  expenses.  He  spoke  of  Dickens  in  terms  of 
admiration  that  it  was  delightful  to  hear ;  he  said  that  he 
had  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  the  greatest  success  quite 
untouched.  He  told  me  that  he  had  received  between  £3,000 
and  £4,000  for  his  "  Chimes."  I  said  I  wished  it  had  been 
£10,000.  I  added  that  I  always  regretted  seeing  a  literary 
man  spending  much  money,  as  the  possession  of  money 
places  him  above  the  risk  of  casualties,  makes  him  independent 
of  the  world,  and  enables  him  to  speak  out  boldly  his  opinion. 

D.  J.  saw  the  application,  and  said  that  D does  not  spend 

so  much  now  as  he  used  to  do ;  that  he  has  now  a  large  and 
increasing  family  about  him.  Of  Maclise  he  said  he  was  a 
smart  and  delightful  companion,  so  simple  and  childlike,  so 
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free  from  technicalities,  and  professional  pedantry.  Of 
"Punch"  he  said  it  was  started  by  himself  and  three  others, 
with  confidence  as  to  success,  but  with  little  expectation 
that  it  would  become  the  powerful  organ  that  it  now  un- 
questionably is.  I  quote  his  words,  "We  had  long  felt  the 
want  of  some  such  vehicle  for  the  expressing  of  opinions 
on  the  passing  events  of  the  day."  Many  of  the  things 
related  by  " Punch"  had  been  supposed  to  be  inventions, 
so  absurd  and  monstrous  were  they.  He  instanced  the 
article  on  the  Art  Union.  He  told  me  that  Dickens  had 

in  view  when  he  described  the  character  of  Pecksniff, 

and  had  copied  his  phrases  such  as  "My  very  dear  sir." 
I  had  heard,  or  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  a  rumour  of  this 
before,  but  D.  J.  said  that  he  learned  this  on  the  best 
possible  authority.  This  fact  gives  immense  point  to  the 
late  article  in  "Punch"  on  the  Art  Union.  D.  J.  says  that 
he  writes  three  pages  for  "Punch"  weekly.  Of  "Mrs. 
Caudle's  Lectures"  he  spoke  slightingly.  He  says  that  they 
have  greatly  increased  the  circulation  of  the  magazine,  but  if 
he  re-publish  them,  it  will  be  without  his  name,  though  it  is 
well  known  that  he  wrote  them.  He  will  never  write  again 
in  "Punch,"  or  such  periodicals,  a  connected  tale  such  as  the 
"  Story  of  a  Feather"  The  shortness  of  each  part  hampers 
a  writer ;  unless  each  part  is  full  of  point  it  is  thought  dull. 
The  latter  chapters,  which  were  written  under  great 
indisposition,  he  re-wrote  for  re-publication.  I  was  delighted 
to  find  D.  J.  so  earnest  and  true-hearted  a  man,  and  I  look 
back  with  the  greatest  pleasure  on  our  interviews ;  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  place  were  all  so  favourable.  At 
parting  he  invited  me  very  cordially  to  visit  him  when  I  next 
visit  London,  and  this  I  shall  certainly  do.  It  struck  me  as 
a  strange  thing  that  I  should  stand  beside  the  real  Punch 
and  look  with  him  at  the  Queen.  She  did  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  the  presence  of  her  tormentor. 
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In  the  year  1841  Hodgson  was  offered  the  editorship 
of  a  prosperous  newspaper  in  Liverpool ;  but,  for  many 
reasons,  he  thought  it  better  to  decline.  But  a  change 
of  occupation  was  near ;  and  he  was  soon  after  offered  a 
position  in  Manchester,  which  was  more  lucrative  and 
at  the  same  time  called  into  play  higher  faculties. 

When  Mr.  Hodgson  left  the  Liverpool  Institute,  he 
left  it  with  every  department  strengthened  and  increased. 
The  day  pupils  numbered  1,650;  the  evening  classes  had 
400  pupils;  the  High  School  contained  250  boys;  the 
Girls'  School,  300  girls.  The  public  lectures,  which  were 
given  twice  a  week,  had  an  average  attendance  of  1,200 
persons;  and  there  were  between  sixty  and  seventy 
teachers  on  the  permanent  staff.  The  income  had  risen 
to  more  than  £10,000  a  year. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THOMAS    HODGSON. 

THOMAS  HODGSON  was  the  man  whom  in  all  the  world 
William  Hodgson  loved  most  and  cared  most  for. 
Friends  he  had ;  acquaintances  in  crowds ;  but  for  his 
brother  he  would  without  hesitation  have  given  every- 
thing he  possessed,  his  life  included. 

He  had  aided  his  brother  for  many  years,  and  had, 
in  fact,  educated  him  at  his  own  cost.  And  all  this  care, 
love,  and  devotion  were  well  rewarded  by  Thomas, 
who — had  he  lived — would  most  probably  have  been 
one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  science  in  the  country. 

Thomas  was  a  young  man  of  great  intellectual 
powers,  the  quickest  and  most  acute  perceptions,  and  a 
sympathy  with  every  side  of  the  world  of  thought  and 
letters.  Letters  written  by  him  at  the  early  age  of 
thirteen  are  remarkable  for  their  logical  power,  but  still 
more  for  the  evident  interest  they  show  in  the  largest 
speculations  on  man  and  his  destiny.  Both  he  and 
William  were  in  the  habit  of  writing  long  letters — letters 
eight  to  twelve  pages  long — on  all  kinds  of  subjects, 
chiefly  intellectual,  to  each  other.  In  the  year  1831  a 
letter  was  a  letter,  written  within  and  without,  closely 
written  from  top  to  bottom,  written  across  too,  along  the 
edges,  below,  above  and  around  the  signature.  These 
two  young  men  wrote  to  each  other  about  their  loves 
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and  hates;  about  their  adventures,  their  difficulties, 
their  triumphs  ;  their  friends  and  acquaintances  and 
aversions ;  about  the  books  they  had  read ;  about 
politics  ;  about  religion  ;  about  theology ;  about  every- 
thing that  had  passed  under  their  eyes  or  through  their 
brains  during  the  week. 

In  the  year  1836  Thomas  was  engaged  on  the  trigo- 
nometrical survey  of  Ireland,  and  in  1838  was  appointed 
chief  observer  of  one  of  the  districts.  His  letters  at 
this  time  give  glimpses  of  him  under  different  condi- 
tions— always  with  a  kind  of  gay  intellectual  Mark 
Tapleyism,  which  lifts  him  above  trouble,  cold,  misery, 
hunger,  and  annoyance.  After  leaving  Ireland  he 
appears  to  have  prosecuted  his  studies  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  till  the  close  of  the  Session  1840-41. 
Here  he  worked  hard,  especially  at  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy ;  and  in  these,  and  also  in  literary 
subjects,  he  gave  proofs  to  his  teachers  and  to  others 
that  he  possessed  very  great  and  rare  abilities.  With 
these  abilities  was  joined,  as  is  usually  the  case,  an 
enthusiasm  for  study  and  research.  A  pleasant  com- 
panion, with  a  bright  attractive  manner,  and  an  eagerness 
to  enter  upon  conversation  or  discussion — such  seems 
to  be  the  outline  one  obtains  of  him  from  his  brother's 
letters.  In  1843,  ne  applied  for  the  office  of  Librarian 
and  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Leeds  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute and  Literary  Society.  He  was  successful  in  his 
application  ;  but  he  was  destined  never  to  enter  on  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

The  following  notes  show  the  kind  of  thoughtful  care 
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that  filled  Dr.  Hodgson's   mind  every  day  about  the 
brother  he  loved  so  much  : — 

9th  November,  1840. 

.  .  .  You  have  heard,  I  suppose,  of  Tom's  affliction. 
Just  as  he  was  about  to  enter  on  a  new  College  Session,  he 
is  laid  up  with  a  rheumatic  attack  in  his  eyes,  which  will 
cause  him  the  loss  of  a  whole  year.  This  is  a  dreadful  affair, 
and  bears  equally  hard  upon  both  him  and  me  ;  his  prospects 
are  blasted,  if  not  for  life,  at  least  for  some  years,  and  I  will 
be  compelled  to  toil  so  much  longer  at  the  oar  to  support 
him,  and  the  other  burdens  that  hang  like  millstones  round 
my  neck.  ...  You  know  I  am  a  true  "  hero  worshipper." 
When  I  caUed  on  Carlyle  in  London,  I  was  much  more 
relieved  than  disappointed  in  finding  that  he  was  not  at  home. 

Thomas  recovered  from  this  attack,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  Dr.  Hodgson  writes  : — 

5th  April,  1841. 

.  .  .  I  am  very  anxious  that  if  my  brother  Tom  is  in 
Edinburgh  next  winter  he  should  come  out  as  a  lecturer,  and 
a  splendid  one  he  will  make.  He  is  a  remarkably  fine 
mathematician,  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  natural 
philosophy,  and  very  neat  in  experimenting  and  everything 
where  hands  are  required.  As  for  apparatus,  I  will  supply 
him  with  that.  I  am  desirous  that  you  should  have  some 
further  opportunity  of  judging  of  him,  for  I  am  sure  that  you 
and  he  will  pull  well  together,  as  the  phrase  is.  ...  I 
trust  you  will  excuse  my  writing  so  briefly  and  in  so  bad  a 
hand,  for  I  have  been  writing  so  much  to-day  (Sunday  tho' 
it  is)  that  my  hand  is  scarcely  able  to  move.  About  a  fort- 
night ago  I  used  two  quires  of  letter-paper  in  one  day,  and 
the  quantity  I  write  is  astonishing  even  to  myself. 

Mr.  Jas.  Wotherspoon. 

One  day  last  week,  when  I  was  writing  very  busily  in 
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the  board-room,  the  librarian  came  in  and  said  that  some 
one  wished  to  speak  to  me  ;  and  in  walked  a  young  man, 
half  dandily  and  half  shabbily  dressed,  with  his  hat  on, 
and  his  hair  long  and  matted  under  it.  He  said  nothing, 
but  advanced  up  the  long  room,  taking  off  his  hat  as  he 
came  near,  and  gradually  the  idea  dawned  upon  me  that 
this  was  Tom,  though  I  believe  I  would  have  passed  him 
in  the  street  without  knowing  him.  It  was  only  after  some 
time  that  I  began  to  feel  surprised  at  his  being  in  Liver- 
pool, and  it  appeared  that  as  there  was  no  steamer  for 
some  days  from  Dublin  to  Glasgow  he  had  come  to  Liverpool 
rather  than  lose  time.  I  appointed  a  meeting  at  two,  to 
dine  at  the  King's  Arms,  Whitechapel,  and  at  night  got  him 
a  bed  in  my  own  room.  He  had  had  no  sleep  for  three 
nights,  so  he  slept  sound,  poor  fellow,  after  recounting  to  me 
some  of  his  adventures.  Ere  this  time  you  must  have  seen 
him,  and  heard  his  own  tales ;  he  has  fought  the  battle  well, 
but  if  I  remain  here  he  shall  not  want  help  to  mount  the 
ladder.  I  know  that  he  can  do  anything  if  he  will  only  try, 
and  it  shall  be  my  business  to  see  that  he  be  not  left  without 
this  means.  I  was  very  glad  he  came,  for  we  might  not 
have  again  met  for  years,  and  I  regretted  very  much  that  he 
would  stay  only  one  night.  When  I  bade  him  farewell  at 
the  steamer,  my  heart  sank  much  more  than  it  did  when  I 
left  Edinburgh  (I  know  not  why  I  then  felt  very  lonely),  and 
I  took  my  way  from  the  Docks  to  Mount  Street  to  resume 
my  duties,  pondering  seriously  on  many  things.  It  is  at 
such  times  we  feel  how  glorious  must  be  a  future  existence, 
as  it  is  described  in  the  beautiful  language  of  Scripture, 
"where  friends  shall  never  part,  and  all  tears  shall  be  wiped 
away  from  all  eyes."  How  feeble  are  the  ties  of  relationship 
compared  with  those  of  esteem  and  friendship.  I  know  Tom, 
I  esteem  him,  and  I  love  him,  and  I  know  and  esteem  and 
love  you,  and  in  the  feelings  with  which  I  regard  you  both  I 
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know  no  difference,  but  that  I  consider  Tom  in  some  measure 
dependent  upon  me,  which  you  are  not,  but  were  it  necessary 
I  would  do  as  much  for  you  as  for  him,  and  never  should  I 
have  a  bite  without  sharing  it  with  either  of  you  who  required 
it.  To  you,  my  dear  friend,  I  owe  much  more  than  I  can  at 
present  detail;  my  waywardness  you  have  borne  with,  and 
my  evil  humours  you  have  soothed ;  with  you  many  of  my 
happiest  days  have  been  spent,  days  that  it  is  almost  as 
pleasant  to  remember  as  to  have  passed,  and  with  you  have 
I  learned  much  as  to  the  calm  and  philosophical  means  of 
enjoying  life.  Had  I  known  you  a  few  years  sooner  very 
different  would  have  been  my  conduct  and  my  fortune ; 
learning  is  not  wisdom,  nor  philosophy  virtue.  I  was  early, 
too  early,  thrown  upon  my  resources,  and  made  a  man  long 
before  I  should  have  ceased  to  be  a  boy.  In  my  early  years 
there  is  hardly  a  scene,  an  incident,  on  which  I  do  not  look 
back  with  pain,  if  not  remorse,  and  the  influences  which 
should  form  and  develop  the  youthful  mind  to  healthy  action 
were  wanting  in  my  case ;  this  is  a  loss  that  can  never  be 
repaired.  But  what,  perhaps,  is  a  single  individual  in  this 
vast  scheme  !  The  wheels  of  fate  move  on  crushing  hundreds, 
but  still  the  machine  moves,  and  reaches  the  boundary  of  its 
destined  course. 

8th  August,  1841. 

.  .  .  I  see  more  clearly  now  than  ever,  what  I  have 
long  seen,  that  Tom  is  destined  for  great  things,  and  it  shall 
not  be  my  fault  if  his  promise  be  not  realised.  His  health 
seems  to  be  quite  restored.  He  has  laid  aside  his  spectacles, 
and  he  complains  no  longer  of  his  eyes,  or  of  anything  else. 
This  affair  seems  to  have  wakened  him  up,  and  whether  he 
succeed  or  not  it  will  do  him  a  great  deal  of  good.  There  is 
a  fine,  deep,  quiet,  unobtrusive,  scholarlike  enthusiasm  about 
him  which  invariably  accompanies  men  of  the  true  stamp. 
He  cannot  trust  himself  to  speak  of  it,  and  rather  than  speak 
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below  his  feelings  he  is  silent,  but  it  moves  his  life,  and  comes 
forth  in  his  writings.  I  listened  with  tears  in  my  eyes  to 
his  most  eloquent  sketch  of  Wall's  history,  and  his  graphic 
remarks  on  the  connection  between  theory  and  practice,  the 
"  world  which  devoureth  her  own  children  who  would  make 
her  better."  .  .  . 

Thomas  had  been  appointed  to  the  assistant  secre- 
taryship of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  Leeds ;  and,  on 
the  morning  of  the  :8th  July,  1843,  he  left  Leith  in  the 
steamer  Pegasus  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  his  new  office. 
In  the  early  morning  of  the  ipth  the  Pegasus  sank  in  calm 
water  off  the  Fame  Islands :  and  every  soul  on  board, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  was  drowned.  Here  is 
Mr.  Hodgson's  entry  in  his  diary  :  "July  19,  1843.  My 
blood  is  chill  when  I  write  that  on  this  most  melancholy 
night  my  beloved  brother  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the 
Pegasus  off  Holy  Island.  Can  this  be  true  ?"  It  was 
only  too  true.  The  following  letter  to  his  friend 
Alexander  Ireland  gives  the  best  account  of  his  sorrow, 
and  of  the  struggle  which  the  mind  always  has  not  to 
sink  under  the  enormous  weight  of  an  overmastering 
emotion  : — 

THE    JOURNEY    TO    FIND    HIS    BROTHER'S    BODY. 

Liverpool,  20th  August,  1843, 

33,  Mount  Street. 
My  dear  Alexander, 

The  same  post  that  brought  me  your  very  kind  and 
delightful,  though  mournful  letter,  has  informed  me  that  our 
poor  Tom's  body  was  found  on  Friday,  at  sea,  by  the  boat 
belonging  to  Bamborough  Castle,  and  on  the  same  day 
interred  in  B.  churchyard,  the  state  in  which  it  was  found 
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being  such  as  to  require  immediate  burial.  On  his  person 
were  found  £4.  11s.  5d.  and  a  silver  watch,  and  his  shirt 
was  marked,  "  T.  W.  Hodgson,  5,  1841." 

LIFE    AND    DEATH. 

Never,  till  now,  my  dear  friend  and  only  remaining 
brother,  has  my  sorrow  burst  freely  forth.  I  can  scarcely 
write,  but  I  feel  urged  to  do  so,  and  doubt  not  that  it  will 
give  me  relief.  I  have,  indeed,  been  grieved  in  my  most 
vulnerable  and  sensitive  part.  Had  all  my  other  relatives 
perished  in  the  same  disaster,  my  grief  would  have  been 
utterly  trifling  and  insignificant  compared  with  what  I  now 
feel.  I  have  now  no  fear  or  dislike  of  death.  I  do  not  seek 
to  die,  for  I  have  much  to  live  for,  and  I  trust  I  shall  yet  do 
much  work ;  but  I  am  prepared  for  death  more  than  I  was, 
and,  come  when  it  may,  I  shall  welcome  the  message  which 
may  reunite  me  to  him  whom  I  so  deeply  and  so  justly  loved. 

IMMORTALITY. 

0 !  that  one  could  be  certain  of  an  immortal  state,  when 
friends  and  relatives  shall  again  join  hand  in  hand,  and 
heart  to  heart,  and  their  affections  purified  and  raised  and 
strengthened  by  temporary  separation  and  increased  know- 
ledge of  God  and  His  laws  !  It  is,  doubtless,  better  as  it  is; 
it  is  better  that  certainty  should  be  denied  to  our  fond  and 
earnest  longings ;  but  at  such  times  as  these  the  heart  throbs 
as  if  it  would  burst  its  prison,  the  soul  beats  its  wings  against 
the  bars  of  its  cage,  and  we  yearn  to  lift  the  impenetrable 
veil  of  the  eternal  future.  Desire  grows  into  hope,  and  hope 
into  faith, — faith  that  refuses  to  be  shaken  and  will  not  let 
go  its  hold.  Men  are  derided,  and  maligned,  and  persecuted, 
because  they  are  not  convinced  that  we  shall  live  again  after 
death  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  those  whose  future  crime 
has  darkened  and  made  fearful,  or  those  who  are  incapable 
alike  of  deep  and  inexhaustible  affection,  and  of  noble  bound- 
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less  thought,  is  there  a  single  man,  or  has  there  ever  lived  a 
single  man,  who  would  not  give  much,  if  not  all  of  his  worldly 
possessions,  for  the  assurance  that  life  ends  not  here  below, 
and  that  death  is  but  the  gateway  to  a  hereafter  ? 

GOD. 

Wotherspoon  once  told  me  that  the  infidel,  as  he  is 
called,  and  of  whom  you  must  have  heard,  a  man  who  adds 
house  to  house,  and  field  to  field,  once  said  to  him,  "  I  would 
give  all  those  new  houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  if 
I  could  be  certain  there  is  a  God."  And  so  it  is  with  all; 
and  if  we  have  ever  really  in  our  hearts  struggled  with  the 
difficulty  of  death  and  resurrection,  of  matter  and  of  spirit, 
of  time  and  of  eternity,  even  if  we  ourselves  have  arrived  at 
firm  conviction,  it  is  with  feelings  only  of  the  intensest  and 
most  sympathising  pity  that  we  can  regard  the  tossings  of 
another's  troubled  spirit,  or,  what  is  worse,  its  resigned 
submission  to  expected  annihilation.  With  how  greatly 
increased  earnestness  must  we  both  now  address  ourselves 
to  the  solution  of  these  mighty  problems,  questioning  the 
grave  itself,  and  calling  on  it,  with  many  tears  and  prayers, 
to  give  up  its  dead. 

THE  USES  OF  SOKROW. 

It  is,  indeed,  affliction  that  cleanses  and  educates  the  soul, 
and  it  is  through  affection  that  affliction  has  power  over  us.  Be 
it  so.  Exemption  from  grief  would  be  dearly  purchased  by  the 
hardening  of  ouriiearts.  One  effect  of  our  calamity  must  be 
to  bind  us,  the  survivors,  more  closely  together ;  the  tendrils 
which  have  been  torn  so  rudely  from  their  support  now 
stretch  themselves  out  in  search  of  other  props,  and  where 
shall  these  be  found  more  easily  or  more  suitably  than 
where  the  other  fibres  of  our  hearts  have  already  entwined 
themselves  ?  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  really  and 
fully  felt  the  presence  of  death,  and  I  cannot  yet  tell  the 
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effect   which   the   visitation   has   produced,   and  may  yet 
produce.    .     .     . 

THE    SEA. 

It  glittered  in  the  sun,  its  waters  were  so  tranquil, 
numbers  of  vessels  sailed  so  proudly,  with  imperceptible 
motion ;  the  revulsion  was  so  easy  and  natural  from  all  this 
to  the  thought  of  that  fearful  night,  when  so  many  human 
beings,  and  he  who  shuts  all  others  out  from  my  mind, 
struggled  hopelessly  for  life,  years  of  agony  being  concen- 
trated into  a  brief  space,  perhaps  "  wept  in  the  middle  of  the 
scornful  sea,"  as  he  thought  of  his  friends,  and  his  studies,  and 
his  prospects,  and  his  past  trials  so  bitterly  to  be  consum- 
mated, and  finally  went  down,  down,  bearing  with  him  a 
treasure  of  knowledge,  of  wisdom,  of  affection,  of  high  and 
pure-mindedness,  which  it  had  taken  years  to  build  up, 
though  a  moment  could  destroy,  and  which  would  never 
again,  in  that  form,  be  seen  on  earth,  the  light  being  extin- 
guished, the  cup  broken,  and  0  !  how  prematurely. 

SORROW  THAT  CANNOT  EVEN  BE  FELT. 

But  what  are  words  to  such  a  thought  as  this  ?  I  almost 
curse  myself  for  insensibility  and  too  stubborn  strength,  that 
I  can  survive  so  horrible  a  conception.  I  have  wondered 
again  and  again  how,  when  this  fearful  tragedy  was  being 
enacted,  I  could  sleep  peacefully  in  my  bed.  I  feel  as  if  I 
ought  to  have  known  what  was  doing,  and  as  if  my  heart, 
which  was  so  closely  bound  to  him,  should  have  had  imme- 
diate intimation  of  its  loss.  Vain  and  foolish  fancies,  but 
not  to  be  shaken  off,  nevertheless. 

THE    FARNE    ISLANDS. 

I  conversed  a  good  deal  with  the  coachman,  who  pointed 
out  the  long  low  line  of  the  Fame  Islands,  and  the  spot 
where  the  steamer  struck,  and  where  it  finally  went  down. 
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Below  the  calm  waters  who  could  tell  what  was  there  lying  ; 
but  the  sun  shone,  and  the  breeze  blew,  and  the  ships  sailed 
over  it  all ;  and  even  as  the  sea  had  lost  all  apparent  trace 
of  the  waves  which  followed  the  sinking  of  this  ill-fated  ship, 
so  did  all  other  things  maintain  their  former  aspect,  "  while 
the  world  runs  merry  as  heretofore."  I  had  asked  the  post- 
master at  Belford  if  he  had  had  many  visitors  on  the  same 
errand.  He  said,  "  Too  many."  Too  many,  indeed ;  but 
each  thinks  only,  or  mainly,  of  his  own.  .  . 

Of  a  friend  he  writes  : — 

London,  27th  November,  1843. 

.  .  .  He  showed  me  a  few  sheets  of  brownish-white 
paper,  on  which  he  had  pasted  some  deeply  interesting 
reminiscences  of  my  poor  brother.  One  letter  in  particular, 
of  date  1834,  nine  years  ago,  when  he  was  at  school  in 
Greenock,  was  most  beautiful  and  affecting.  Such  a  letter 
from  so  young  a  person,  so  full  of  thought,  and  true  feeling, 
and  love  of  knowledge,  and  pure  ambition.  My  wounds 
bled  afresh,  but  how  can  I  venture  to  write  of  him  about 
whom  I  can  scarcely  bear  to  think  ?  To  use  his  own  phrase, 
throughout  all  London,  "  the  air  is  thick  with  memories." 
I  never  pass  St.  Paul's  without  thinking  of  the  "  clock  which 
strikes  the  hours  as  if  it  were  monarch  of  clocks,  and  would 
not  have  its  will  disputed,"  and  of  the  "  churchyard  below, 
which  also  is  a  clock,  measuring  time,  not  by  hours, 
but  generations."  How  unconsciously  like  Longfellow's 
exquisite  description,  "  In  the  churchyard  are  a  few  flowers 
and  much  green  grass,  and  daily  the  shadow  of  the  church 
spire,  with  its  long  tapering  finger,  counts  the  tombs,  repre- 
senting a  dial-plate  of  human  life,  on  which  the  hours  and 
minutes  are  the  graves  of  men."  White  loved  him  deeply 
because  he  knew  him  long  and  well,  and  admired  him 
ardently.  He  says  he  never  knew  one  of  so  true  and 
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versatile  a  genius ;  and  this,  too,  most  truly  can  I  say.  His 
mind  could  grasp  anything  and  everything,  and  I  often  looked 
in  wonder  at  the  achievements  of  his  industry.  But  "  after 
life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well."  "  He  shall  not  come  to  me, 
but  I  shall  go  to  him."  "  Would  that  the  hour  were  come," 
is  the  language  of  my  impatient  heart,  when,  as  I  seldom 
dare  to  do,  I  really  think  of  his  untimely  and  fearful  end. 
"  Curse  God  and  die,"  is  a  tempting  advice,  whose  force  I 
can  now  feel,  for  life  is  not  what  it  was,  neither  is  death ; 
the  one  has  fewer  attractions,  the  other  much  fewer  terrors  ; 
and  the  misery  of  the  past  drives  me  forward  into  the  vague 
future,  sad  but  yet  hopeful,  otherwise  existence  would  be 
indeed  a  burden,  and  one  might  be  urged  to  resign  indig- 
nantly into  its  Giver's  hands  the  life  which  was  not  asked, 
and  which  can  no  longer  be  enjoyed.  .  .  . 

To  Mrs.  Hodgson. 

Here  are  two  more  letters  on  the  same  subject ;  and 
they  show  what  Mr.  Hodgson's  heart  was,  better  than 
any  words  of  others  : — 

'  Liverpool,  25th  July,  1843, 

33,  Mount  Street. 
SYMPATHY. 

I  cannot  yet  write  to  you  as  I  would,  indeed  I  can  scarcely 
write  at  all ;  but  a  short  letter  is  better  than  none,  especially 
where  it  is  known  to  be  sincere.  Of  your  sympathy,  deep 
and  earnest,  with  me  under  my  present  sorrow,  I  need  no 
words  to  be  assured;  the  conviction  that  you  felt  for  and 
with  me  was  a  much  needed  but  ready  help  to  ,me  in  the 
first  agony  of  the  intelligence  of  so  sudden  and  so  dreadful 
an  event ;  and  now,  I  trust  that  you  will,  with  me,  endeavour 
to  shake  off  the  depression  which  such  bereavements  leave 
upon  our  spirits,  and  through  us,  on  those  whose  heart  is 
one  with  ours. 
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THANKFULNESS. 

There  is  no  time  for  flattery  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
Death  and  Grief.  Doubt  me  not,  therefore,  when  I  say  that 
I  am  thankful  to  God  for  having  so  long  enjoyed  your 
friendship,  for  having  been  so  long  permitted  to  think  and 
feel  with  you  on  all  matters  of  deep  and  common  interest, 
though  our  lots  have  been  different  and  our  dwellings  remote. 
Those  who  hold  such  opinions  as  we  do  are  not  so  numerous 
that  there  is  much  likelihood  of  their  becoming  careless  of 
the  sympathy  and  friendly  care  of  their  comrades  in  heresy  ; 
an  earnest,  truth-loving,  truth- seeking  spirit,  as  it  is  the 
highest  blessing  for  us  to  possess  in  ourselves,  is  the  highest 
blessing  for  us  to  discover  in  a  friend ;  and  this  I  believe  I 
have  found  in  you. 

DEATH  AND  LEARNING. 

And  0!  before  our  measureless  ignorance,  the  twilight 
darkness  with  which  we  are  all  environed,  what  avail  the 
different  proportions  of  the  husks  of  learning  that  we  may 
have  accumulated?  Will  Latin  or  Greek,  or  Algebra,  or 
Belles  Lettres,  solve  for  us  the  mysterious  problem  of  Life 
and  Death,  or  harmonize  our  spirits  with  our  destiny,  if  not  by 
subduing  circumstances  to  our  wills,  by  building  up  our  wills 
through  the  instrumentality  of  circumstances  ?  No,  my  friend ; 
we  are  both  travellers  to  the  same  far  country,  equally  blind 
and  weak,  or  equally  far-sighted  and  strong ;  with  similar 
cares  and  burdens,  the  same  perplexities  and  bewilderments, 
the  same  bright  and  solemn  hopes,  the  same  fear,  or,  should 
I  not  rather  say,  the  same  freedom  from  fear;  and  the 
stroke  which  prostrates  at  our  feet  in  the  silence  of  death 
one  loved  companion  of  our  journey,  makes  us  cling  but 
the  more  closely  to  those  who  are  still  spared  to  travel  a 
little  longer  by  our  side.  So  let  it  be  with  us,  and  whichever 
of  us  faints  first  by  the  way,  the  survivor  will  inherit  no 
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trifling  portion  of  his  comrade's  strength  for  the  lonelier 
remnant  of  his  toil. 
Mr.  Wotherspoon. 

Liverpool,  1st  August,  1843, 

33,  Mount  Street. 

THE  GRIEF  THAT  CANNOT  SPEAK. 

I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  my  not  replying  to  your  former 
letter,  for  I  have  been  confined  to  bed,  besides  my  indisposi- 
tion to  writing  of  every  kind.  I  am  in  better  health,  and  I 
hope  I  am  now  free  from  the  complaints  which  caused  me  so 
much  suffering  in  Fife,  and  especially  on  my  way  here.  As 
regards  my  state  of  mind,  I  scarcely  think  that  I  have  yet 
been  able  to  do  more  than  begin  to  feel  the  extent  and  bitter- 
ness of  my  recent  loss.  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  speak 
upon  the  subject,  for  it  aggravates,  instead  of  relieving,  dis- 
tress. But  if,  as  I  believe,  this  calamity  has  excited  so  much 
sympathy  in  those  who  never  knew  the  deceased,  what  must 
be  the  feelings  of  those  who  knew  him  so  long,  so  intimately, 
and  so  thoroughly  as  I  did,  who  looked  with  mingled  delight 
and  admiration,  not  wholly  without  wonder,  at  the  grasp  of 
his  mind,  the  depth  and  variety  of  his  attainments,  his  in- 
vincible integrity  and  perseverance,  his  kindliness  and  purity 
of  heart,  the  energy,  self-reliance,  and  high  purpose  of  his 
life.  It  is  the  cutting  short  of  a  bright  career  of  usefulness 
that  I  so  deeply  deplore.  0  !  how  gladly  would  I  have 
consented  never  to  see  his  face  again,  never  to  hear  from  him 
again,  to  be  to  him  as  a  stranger,  if  I  but  knew  that  his 
powers  had  found  scope  in  a  wide  field  of  benevolent  and 
beneficent  exertion.  But  it  was  not  to  be  so,  and  repining 
will  not  recal  the  dreadful  past.  Henceforth  my  sustaining 
hope  through  life  will  be  that  we  shall  again  meet  beyond  the 
grave,  and  that  here  or  hereafter,  I  may  not  be  unworthy  of 
such  a  brother's  love.  .  .  . 

Mr.  D.  Malcolm,  Leven. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MANCHESTER. 

IN  the  year  1846  Mr.  Hodgson  thought  of  becoming  a 
candidate  for  the  Chair  of  Logic  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh ;  but  he  did  not  follow  up  his  intention. 
The  University  of  Glasgow  had,  on  the  nth  of  March 
of  the  same  year,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws ;  and  Professor  Nichol — the  professor  of 
Astronomy — sent  him  the  news  by  a  letter  in  blank 
paper,  addressed  "  W.  B.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  LL.D."  In- 
stead of  trying  for  the  Edinburgh  Chair,  he  plunged 
more  deeply  into  ordinary  teaching,  and,  in  1847, 
became  the  Principal  of  Chorlton  High  School — a  well- 
known  Secondary  School  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Manchester. 

Very  tempting  offers  had  been  made  to  him  in 
connection  with  the  starting  of  a  daily  newspaper 
in  Manchester;  and  he  was  also  offered  a  share 
in  an  excellent  stock-broking  business,  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  retire  in  a  few  years  with  a 
moderate  fortune.  But  he  resisted  and  declined  both. 
Certainly  he  was  a  born  journalist,  and  would  have  made 
his  mark  deep  in  that  most  seductive  of  professions. 
He  had  wit,  humour,  an  enormous  memory,  both  ready 
and  capacious  ;  unequalled  fertility  of  illustration,  a  wide 
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knowledge  of  the  economic  conditions  of  life  in  different 
countries,  a  just,  strong,  keen,  and  independent  judgment, 
entire  freedom  from  the  vices  of  partisanship,  and  yet  an 
ardent  love  of  Liberalism  both  in  politics  and  in  religion. 
But  he  preferred  the  position  of  "educator  and  former  of 
the  mind"  to  all  these  offers  ;  he  thought  that  his  truer 
life  lay  there. 

Under  his  care  the  High  School  of  Chorlton  became 
an  excellent  and  vigorously  worked  school ;  and  some 
of  the  first  citizens  of  Manchester  owe  a  great  deal  of  the 
best  education  they  have  received  to  the  ability  and  care 
of  Dr.  Hodgson.  At  the  head  of  this  school  he  remained 
till  the  year  1851,  when  the  weak  health  of  his  wife 
induced  him  to  sever  the  connection.* 

There  are  not  many  letters  belonging  to  this  period. 
The  work  of  principal  of  a  school,  of  teacher  in  it,  and 
of  head  of  a  boarding  house,  all  at  the  same  time,  does 
not  leave  much  power  or  leisure.  Most  of  these  letters 
are  written  during  his  holidays.  Here  are  some  extracts 
from  the  most  important : — 

THE  EVANGEL  OF  LOVE. 

The  book  that  I  would  specially  recommend  you  to 
purchase  and  read  is  "THE  EVANGEL  OF  LOVE,"  by  Henry 

*  At  this  and  other  times  he  frequently  sought  relief  from  the  fatigues  of  his 
ordinary  vocations  in  long  excursions  on  the  Continent,  chiefly  on  foot.  Here  is  his 
itinerary  of  a  tour  in  1848 :— Ostend,  Cologne,  Bonn,  Mayence,  Frankfort,  Coblenz, 
up  the  Moselle  to  Treves,  Luxembourg,  Metz,  Strasburg,  Bale,  Zurich,  Horgen,  Zug,  Arth, 
Righi,  Goldau,  Etzel,  Rapperschwyl,  Wesen,  Glarus,  Stachelberg,  Klausen,  Sehachen- 
thal,  Bttrglen,  Altdorf,  Weggis,  Alpnacht,  Saarnen,  Brunig,  Meyringen,  Scheideck,  Faul- 
horn,  Grindelwald,  Wengern  Alp,  Lauterbrunnen,  Interlaken,  Thun,  Kanderthal, 
Gemmi,  Leukerbad,  Torrenthorn,  Leuk,  Martigny,  Bex,  Vevey,  Geneva,  Sallenchea, 
Chamouni,  Col  de  Baulme,  Geneva,  Lausanne,  Yverdun,  Neufchatel,  Morat,  Freyburg, 
Berne,  Bienne,  Minister  Thai  to  Bale. 
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Sutton,*  published  by  Bartlett,  Paternoster  Bow,  1847.  I 
have  never  read  so  remarkable  a  book,  combining  much 
that  I  know  not  how  to  judge,  with  much  that  is  best  in 
Emerson,  Greaves,  Lamennais,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  a 
hundred  others  of  our  noble  minds.  The  writer  denies  Eternal 
Punishment,  denounces  wine  and  animal  food  and  smoking, 
and  yet,  ultra -spiritual,  holds  Mesmerism  and  Hydropathy ; 
argues  against  the  Plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  is  yet  a  noble  theologian.  These  are  bricks  of  the 
house ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  whole  is  glorious  and  bible- 
like.  He  writes  like  a  prophet,  and  as  one  having  authority. 
Bead  it !  Bead  it ! 

Jas.  Wotherspoon. 

The  following  are  from  letters  written  at  various  times 
to  Mrs.  Hodgson  : — 

"THE  GENTLE -HEAKTED  CHARLES." 

Manchester,  28th  July,  1848. 

.  .  .  Have  you  seen  or  heard  of  the  wonderful  dis- 
closures about  Charles  Lamb  ?  Henceforward  he  will  take 
his  place  among  saints  and  martyrs.  What  think  you  of  his 
sister,  in  a  fit  of  frenzy,  killing  her  mother,  wounding  her 
father,  and  of  his  devoting  his  whole  life  to  watch  over  her, 
and  of  their  taking  a  strait  waistcoat  with  them  even  when 
they  went  into  the  country  ?  It  is  a  fearful  story,  and 
stranger  than  fiction.  The  secret  has  been  wonderfully  kept. 
What  a  life  was  his  !  His  sister,  twenty  years  older  than  he, 
survived  him  thirteen  years,  and  died  in  1847.  Now  it  is 
that  all  this  comes  to  light.  With  how  much  deepened 
interest  and  admiration  must  we  now  read  his  works  ! 

*  Mr.  Sutton.  was  the  author  of  a  little  volume  of  Poems,  published  at  Nottingham, 
much  admired  by  Emerson,  who  met  him  there  in  1848,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Neuberg.  Mr.  Sutton  also  published  a  volume  called  " Quinquinergia ; "  or,  "Proposal 
for  a  New  Practical  Theology."  1854.  Mr.  Sutton  now  resides  in  Manchester. 
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A   DEBATE. 

About  eight  we  walked  down  to  Chapman's  in  the  Strand, 
and  spent  three  hours  there  very  pleasantly.  Mr.  E.  W. 
Mackay,  author  of  the  "  Progress  of  the  Intellect,"  &c.,  the 
Eev.  Phillips  Potter,  author  of  the  "  Characteristics  of 
Socrates  and  Plato,"  Dr.  Travis,  an  independent  gentleman, 
and  a  staunch  spiritualist,  Mr.  Spencer,  sub-Editor  of 
the  "Economist,"  a  Mr.  Day,  who  was  for  eleven  years  a 
monk,  and  who  like  Dr.  T.  writes  in  the  Open  Council  of  the 
"  Leader ;"  Mr.  Woodfall,  son  of  Junius'  famous  publisher,  and 
two  or  three  ladies  were  there.  So  soon  as  Dr.  T.  entered,  I 
formed  the  mischievous  scheme  of  getting  up  a  discussion 
between  Mr.  Ellis  and  him,  and  I  succeeded  almost  better 
than  I  expected.  Dr.  T.  is  a  young  man  with  a  very  fine 
countenance,  beaming  with  benevolence,  and  which  when 
once  seen  it  is  difficult  to  forget ;  but  he  is  obviously  an  im- 
practicable dreamer,  bound  in  verbal  formulas,  and  rotating 
darkly  in  a  vortex  of  insane  speculation.  A  young  lady,  a 
cousin  of  Chapman's,  a  teacher  who  first  fastened  herself 
upon  me,  and  then  upon  Mr.  Ellis,  was  engaging  Mr.  E.'s 
attention,  while  Dr.  T.  and  Mr.  Spencer  were  sparring  away 
with  the  gloves  of  polite  controversy,  when  Mr.  E.  pricked 
up  his  ears  at  some  sound  of  re-organization  of  society,  and 
was  all  attention  in  a  moment.  I  kept  strict  silence  on 
purpose,  and  left  all  open  for  Mr.  E.,  who,  by  and  by,  struck 
in  with  a  very  pertinent  remark,  which  compelled  Dr.  T.  to 
unfold  his  social  scheme  at  some  length.  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  this  or  with  a  sketch  of  the  discussion  itself.  Mr. 
E.,  however,  now  with  broadsword  and  now  with  rapier, 
made  very  sharp  and  short  work  of  it ;  but  it  was  like 
wounding  a  mist  which  closes  in  instantly,  and  leaves  no 
trace  of  the  disaster.  Dr.  T.  retired  behind  his  verbal 
entrenchments,  and  was  not  to  be  dislodged.  It  was  a  rich 
treat  to  hear  the  courteous  irony — or  ironic  courtesy — with 
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which  Mr.  E.  disabled  first  Dr.  T.,  and  then  the  ex-monk, 
who  was  tempted  in  an  evil  hour  to  put  in  a  word  about 
antagonism  between  labour  and  capital. 

.  .  .  On  the  way  I  met  Wallis,  late  Master  of  the 
School  of  Design,  Manchester,  now  engaged  on  the  forth- 
coming Exposition.  I  was  amused  by  his  Napoleon-like 
discourse  about  his  "  staff,"  &c.,  &c.  He  obviously  has  the 
whole  weight  of  the  concern  on  his  Atlantean  shoulders. 
I  found  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  in  lodgings,  and  surrounded  by 
provisions  all  brought  from  Worksop — bread,  tongue,  sausages, 
coffee,  tea,  &c.  A  hearty  breakfast  I  made,  finishing  off  with 
a  cigar.  I  spent  two  pleasant  hours  in  chatting.  He  gave  me 
a  French  "Life  of  Pestalozzi,"  just  out,  which  his  brother- 
in-law  is  translating  in  hope  of  finding  an  English  publisher. 
They  have  been  asked  to  the  Schwabes  to  meet  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cobden.  .  .  . 

DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 

Before  I  conclude  or  forget,  let  me  tell  you  a  few  stories  of 
Douglas  Jerrold  that  I  have  heard,  and  which  are  well  worth 
preservation.  Frank  Stone,  a  very  nice  fellow,  is  very 
disputatious  it  seems ;  so  Jerrold  has  dubbed  him  "  The 
Differential  Calculus."  Is  not  that  good?  One  night  at  a 
supper  party,  a  gentleman  came  in,  fresh  from  the  opera, 
and  full  of  enthusiasm,  especially  about  a  certain  air  which 
had  quite  ravished  him.  "In  fact,"  said  he,  "it  carries  me 
away."  Jerrold  said,  "Is  there  no  one  who  can  whistle  it?" 
How  admirably  suggestive  that  is  !  He  once  composed  an 
epitaph  for  Charles  Knight  (by  anticipation),  which  he 
declared  the  briefest  on  record — "  Good  Night  "  (Knight). 
Well,  Lord  Nugent  it  seems,  a  great  friend  of  Jerrold's, 
had  pirated  this  joke,  as  he  was  used  to  do  with  many  others, 
and  it  was  repeated  afterwards  as  Lord  Nugent's  in  Jerrold's 
hearing.  At  the  theatrical  party  recently  held  at  Sir  Edward 
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Bulwer's,  Lord  Nugent's  illness  was  talked  of,  and  someone 

said,  " He  is  a  fine,  honest  fellow  is  Lord  N ."     "Yes," 

said  Jerrold,  "  You  may  trust  him  with  untold  jokes."  This 
dexterous  substitution  of  jokes  for  gold,  and  the  consequent 
entire  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  untold,  are  the 

very  sublime  of  wit.     A  Mr.  H ,  a  coxcomb,  one  day 

hearing  people  speak  of  age  and  appearance,  said,  "  Jerrold, 
don't  you  think  I  look  much  younger  than  I  am?  "  The  reply 
was,  "It  is  not  your  looks,  my  boy,  it  is  your  conversation." 

AN  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCE. 

.  .  .  J.  Homer  told  a  capital  story  that  he  had  heard 
from  the  Bishop  of  London  himself.  When  he  was  Bishop 
of  Chester,  he  was  examining  a  school  at  Haslingdene,  and 
asked  one  boy — "  Who  is  your  great  spiritual  enemy  ?"  The 
boy  looked  up  and  said  quite  gravely,  "  The  bushup." 

10th  January,  1851, 

142,  Strand. 
CRABB    ROBINSON. 

About  11  I  went  with  Mr.  C.  to  call  on  Henry  Crabb 
Kobinson,  a  gentleman  of  whom  you  may  have  heard  me 
speak.  I  once  met  him  at  dinner,  at  Mrs.  James  Eobinson's, 
Aigburth.  He  is  a  great  friend  of  Wordsworth,  and  used  to 
stay  a  month  with  him  at  Christmas.  He  resided  in  Germany 
many  years,  knew  Goethe  and  Wieland,  etc.,  very  well.  He 
is  the  author  of  that  long  article  on  the  Popery  question, 
quoted  in  the  "Inquirer"  last  week  from  the  "  Christian 
Keformer,"  and  signed  H.  C.  R.  He  is  a  fine  old  man,  approach- 
ing eighty,  full  of  life,  spirit,  and  anecdote,  and  with  a 

strong  aversion  to  the s.    He  lives  in  a  large,  old  corner 

house,  in  one  of  the  squares,  most  things  in  the  rooms  in  con- 
fusion a  la  Pillans.  He  looks  very  like  Kemble  or  Words- 
worth in  the  face,  though  not  so  tall  as  either.  I  was  anxious 
to  see  his  bust  of  Wieland,  of  which  I  had  heard  so  much. 
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It  is  in  marble,  by  Schadow,  and  Goethe  made  H.  C.  B. 
promise  to  leave  it  to  Weimar,  in  event  of  his  death, 
which  he  has  accordingly  done.  It  is  beautifully  executed, 
and  in  Flaxman 's  opinion  is  a  perfect  work  of  art.  The 
head  wears  a  skull  cap,  the  satyr  features  of  the  coarse 
epicurean  are  idealised,  but  the  fine  temperament  and  even 
the  delicate  texture  of  the  skull  are  indicated.  The  attitude 
is  easy  and  natural,  the  head  leaning  slightly  forward.  It 
stands  between  the  drawing-room  windows.  By  some  chance 
it  was  brought  to  this  country  after  Wieland's  death,  and 
H.  C.  K.  heard  of  its  being  at  a  broker's  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane.  He  put  £20  in  his  pocket,  resolved  to  pay  no  more. 
He  was  told  £12  was  the  price.  £12  !!  he  exclaimed.  The 
owner  then  said  he  would  take  £10,  it  having  cost  him  £9. 
Mr.  E.  bought  it  at  once,  but  learned  afterwards  that  it  had 
been  bought  for  £3  at  a  sale.  Opposite,  in  a  book-case,  is 
a  magnificent  bust  of  Lavater  (cast),  also  by  Schadow,  between 
Goethe  and  Wordsworth,  neither  very  good,  that  he  picked 
up  for  21s.  at  a  sale,  and  a  colossal  bust  of  Schiller,  by 
Dannecker,  from  which  mine  is  reduced,  for  18s.!!  They 
would  be  cheap  at  £5  each.  I  also  saw  the  two  bronze  medals 
sent  by  Goethe  to  Mr.  Eobinson,  of  which  copies  are  given  at 
the  end  of  the  article  on  G.  in  Knight's  Gallery  of  Portraits, 
written  by  Mr.  E. 

THE    FLAXMAN    GALLERY. 

He  next  took  us  to  University  College  to  show  us  the 
Flaxman  Gallery  which  is  being  put  up  there,  entertaining 
us  all  the  way  with  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  the 
gallery  was  received.  Flaxman  left  the  statues  to  Miss 
Denman,  his  adopted  ward.*  She  offered  them  to  Govern- 
ment, but  no  place  could  be  found  for  them.  Her  brother — 
byname  a  sculptor,  but  truly  a  "  stone-mason"— failed, 

*  Miss  Denman  was  Flaxinan's  sister-in-law. 
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and  they  were  seized  for  his  debts.  H.  C.  B.  succeeded  in 
redeeming  them  for  a  small  sum,  and  then  he  learned  that 
they  were  to  be  seized  for  rent.  Again  he  redeemed  them. 
Meantime,  he  prevailed  on  the  authorities  of  University 
College  to  give  them  a  place  under  the  dome  and  erect  a 
staircase  on  purpose,  he  binding  himself  to  cover  the 
expense.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  collection  of  casts 
of  his  chief  works,  now  being  put  up  and  painted.  The  reliefs 
are  placed  as  slabs  in  the  wall.  The  busts  and  statues  are  to 
be  arranged,  and  a  catalogue  will  render  the  whole  intelli- 
gible. 

HIGH    CHURCH. 

.  .  .  Mr.  C.  had  introduced  me  to  a  Mrs.  Franks, 
beside  whom  I  sat.  She  is  a  very  intelligent,  lady-like 
woman,  High  Church  in  religion,  and  an  excellent  talker.  We 
got  on  well  together.  However  widely  our  opinions  might 
diverge  in  other  matters,  we  agreed  in  condemning  Evan- 
gelicalism and  the  Low  Church.  She  is  a  great  admirer  of 
Keble  and  his  "  Christian  Year,"  and  on  the  whole  I  was  glad 
to  have  so  good  a  peep  into  the  state  of  opinions  and  feelings 
of  a  large,  increasing,  refined,  and  thoughtful  set  of  people. 

Dr.  Hodgson  was  very  fond  of  writing  long  and 
careful  criticisms  on  the  books  of  his  friends — criticisms 
always  frank,  kindly,  and  sympathetic,  and  conceived 
in  the  light  of  large  knowledge  and  the  widest  reading. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  one — on  Mr.  Cowden  Clarke's 
Lectures  on  the  Characters  of  Shakspere  : — 

''PORTIA'S  CHOICE." 

The  foreshadowing  of  the  youthful  Portia,  Nerissa,  and 
Bassanio  is,  I  think,  natural  and  all  the  more  skilful  on  that 
account.  I  especially  admire  the  philosophy  insinuated  by 
the  education  of  Portia,  and  the  reasoning  on  p.  70,  by 
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which  the  loving  father  was  led  to  make  a  sort  of  chance  the 
umpire  of  his  daughter's  destiny.  What  difficulty  there  is 
here  is  chargeable  on  Shakspere,  if  fault  there  be.  How 
great  the  difficulty,  the  warmest  lover  of  Shakspere  must 
own.  What  can  be  done  to  surmount  it  is  probably  here 
done.  The  words,  "Little  has  my  own  poor  judgment 
bested  me  in  my  course  through  life — Better  to  refer  all 
things  to  chance  " — flashed  upon  me  as  a  most  happy  solution 
of  the  casket  device.  As  I  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  book 
before  me,  I  am  reminded  of  the  noble  eulogium  on  Law,  of 
which  Bellario  speaks  like  Hooker,  with  an  expression  worthy 
of  the  thoughts.  Again,  what  a  charming  picture  on  p.  41, 
with  its  fit  counterpart  on  p.  53,  like  the  two  sketches  in 
Ketzch's  illustrations  of  Schiller's  "  Song  of  the  BelL"  But, 
to  end  the  matter,  I  regret  much  that  I  have  so  long  delayed 
to  read  this  story,  and  I  shall  not  rest  till  I  have  read  it 
again.  I  have  given  you  hastily,  but  sincerely,  my  estimate 
of  it.  I  do  not  think  I  can  be  alone  in  so  thinking. 

C.  C.  Clarke,  Esq. 

How  he  dealt  with  an  accuser  and  slanderer,  at  an  age 
when  most  men  are  very  sensitive,  the  following  letter 
sufficiently  shows : — 

Manchester,  5th  July,  1851. 

Your  note  just  received  is  to  me  quite  unintelligible,  save 
in  so  far  as  it  gives  one  more  illustration  of  your  character. 
Did  I  care  to  write  in  the  same  spirit  which  animates  your 
letter,  I  might  say  that,  as  I  do  not  claim  the  merit  of  having 
ever  rendered  you  a  service,  I  do  not  see  why  you  should 
assail  me,  as  you  have  done  so  many  of  your  friends  in  turn. 
But  this  I  will  say — that  I  never  have  had  any  feeling 
towards  you  but  respect  for  your  literary  talents,  and  regret 
for  what  seemed  to  me  their  too  frequent  perversion  and 
abuse.  I  had  hoped  that  ere  this  time  you  had  discovered 
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that  you  had  been  your  own  greatest  enemy;  so  far  as  I 
know — I  may  say — your  only  enemy.  Assuredly  you  need 
no  other  to  make  you  miserable.  This  truth  your  own 
consciousness  must  sufficiently  confirm. 

What  you  say  of  me,  the  committee  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
will  know  how  to  estimate.  I  need  not,  therefore,  allude  to 
it  further  than  to  express  my  surprise  that  you  should  employ 
the  word  "  Scotchman  "  as  an  epithet  of  reproach.  This  is 
a  title  which  I  do  not  care  either  to  claim  or  disclaim  ;  but 
if  it  be  a  reproach,  as  we  share  it  almost  equally,  it  would  be 
better  for  us  both  to  try  to  efface  it  by  our  conduct  than 
to  amuse  an  English  committee  by  casting  it  in  each  other's 
teeth.  A  white  man  may  well  laugh  when  he  hears  one 
black  call  his  fellow  "a  nigger." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

IN    PARIS    DURING    THE    COUP    D'ETAT. 

IN  the  year  1851  Dr.  Hodgson  gave  up  his  work  as 
Principal  of  the  Chorlton  High  School,  and  went  to 
France,  to  Germany,  to  Italy,  and  to  Scotland,  without 
any  feeling  of  rest  or  any  settled  aim,  and  made  still  more 
restless  by  the  weak  health  of  his  wife,  who  had  been 
indeed  an  invalid  from  the  first  month  of  her  marriage. 
He  went  to  Paris  with  his  wife  in  October,  1851;  and 
they  resided  there  till  July,  1852,  during  which  time  he 
witnessed,  and  watched  with  pained  feelings  and  the 
deepest  interest,  the  catastrophe  of  the  French  Republic, 
and  the  success  of  the  coup  d'etat. 

While  residing  in  Paris,  he  went  about  everywhere, 
visiting  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men — persons  engaged 
in  literature  or  in  politics,  workmen,  the  lecture-rooms 
of  distinguished  professors  at  the  Sorbonne ;  and  he  took 
care  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  the  terrible  events 
that  were  happening  in  the  streets  during  the  progress 
of  Louis  Napoleon's  plots  and  plans  for  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  French  Constitution.  What  he  saw  he  wrote 
down ;  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with  keeping  the  facts 
to  himself.  He  accordingly  wrote  many  long  and 
interesting  letters  to  the  "Manchester  Examiner  and 
Times  " ;  and  in  the  present  chapter  a  few  extracts  from 
these  are  given. 
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These  extracts  give  a  vivid  description  of  the  means 
employed  to  found  the  "Second  Empire."  But  they 
are  also  first-rate  examples  of  political  forecasts — of  the 
conclusions  to  which  profound  and  far-seeing  political 
thought  is  forced  to  come, — of  the  experience  "that 
attains  to  something  like  prophetic  strain,"  and  of  the 
clear  and  sure  intuition  that  sees  the  end  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  knows  undoubtingly  that  men  cannot  gather 
political  grapes  from  thorns,  nor  social  figs  from  thistles. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  remarkable — the  firm  conviction  Dr. 
Hodgson  had  that  the  Second  Empire  could  not  last, 
the  clear  perception  he  had  of  its  intrinsic  rottenness, 
and  the  unhesitating  prophecies  uttered  by  him  for 
nearly  twenty  years  of  the  downfall  of  the  whole 
bayonet-propped  edifice.  His  sketches  of  the  manner 
in  which  popularity  and  popular  applause  were  fabri- 
cated ;  of  the  sights  he  saw  in  the  streets  in  the  end  of 
the  year  1851  ;  of  Napoleon's  relation,  on  the  one  side 
to  the  French  army,  and  on  the  other  side  to  the 
French  Republic ;  of  his  manipulation  of  the  Working 
Classes  ;  of  the  suppression  of  independent  thought ;  of 
the  struggles  of  the  Republican  Leaders  ;  of  the  Imperial 
Senate  and  its  uniform  ;  of  the  wonderful  "self-denial" 
of  Napoleon ;  of  the  erroneous  doctrines  in  Economic 
Science  that  then  had,  and  still  have,  a  firm  hold  on 
large  sections  of  the  French  people — these  and  other  of 
his  political  surveys  form  clear  and  strong  first-hand 
contributions  to  the  chronicles  of  that  wonderful  and 
perturbed  period. 
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December  llth,  1851. 

PKESIDENT  NAPOLEON'S  PLANS  AND  PLOTS. 
Meantime,  the  President,  who  had  always  pandered  to 
the  army — who  had  long  striven  to  buy  its  favour  with 
sausages  and  fine  speeches,  cigars,  crosses  of  honour,  and 
champagne,  held  military  displays  daily  for  about  three 
weeks  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  held  brilliant  levees  of  officers, 
distributed  crosses  more  abundantly  than  ever,  talked  of 
marching  at  the  head  of  troops  in  the  memorable  "  Suivez- 
moi"  speech,  and  gave  ample  evidence  of  his  deep-fixed 
purpose. 

FEELINGS    OF    THE    PARISIANS    TOWARDS   NAPOLEON. 

The  popularity  of  the  President  was  to  be  insisted  on  and 
magnified  at  all  hazards.  In  the  course  of  his  very  limited 
and  safe  circuit  on  the  Tuesday  morning,  he  was  triumphantly 
received  by  the  soldiers  and  by  the  people  according  to  official 
accounts.  One  correspondent  of  a  London  paper  says, 
"  there  was  no  enthusiasm."  The  correspondent  for  the 
"  Times  "  says  that  he  may  safely  declare  that  no  cry  of 
"Vive  Napoleon"  was  uttered  while  the  procession  was  in 
his  sight.  A  gentleman  who  has  the  entree  of  the  Elysee, 
and  who  was  one  of  the  few  blackcoats  at  a  recent  soiree 
there,  tells  me  that  he  witnessed  the  affair,  and  that  nothing 
could  be  more  cold.  Another  eye-witness  tells  me  that  in 
reply  to  the  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Eepublique,"  which  every- 
where received  him,  even  in  that  hour  of  surprise,  he  screamed 
from  his  saddle, — "  I  have  a  mission  and  will  fulfil  it." 
Barnumized  and  puffed  as  NAPOLEON  has  been,  and  now  is, 
my  impression  is  decided  that  he  is  not  popular  in  Paris, — at 
least,  my  wonder  is,  that  after  three  years  of  power  he  has 
so  few  hearty  supporters,  not  so  many.  Whenever  I  have 
seen  him  in  public,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  coldness  of  his 
reception.  I  saw  him  on  the  Saturday  before  the  explosion, 
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pass  slowly  along  the  Boulevards,  in  an  open  carriage, 
with  four  horses  and  an  outrider,  over  the  places  so  soon  to 
be  deformed  by  barricades.  I  watched  till  he  was  out  of 
sight.  Not  a  hat  was  raised;  not  a  sound  was  uttered.  The 
people  of  all  conditions  merely  gazed.  His  speech  at  the 
Circus  did  beget  a  little  enthusiasm  by  its  promises  of  order, 
and  its  denunciation  of  legitimist  hallucinations,  but  most 
of  all  by  his  recognition,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  republic,  a 
word  which,  it  is  said  sarcastically,  he  has  found  it  difficult 
to  pronounce.  The  2nd  of  December,  I  am  convinced,  has 
not  tended  to  increase  his  popularity  here,  but  to  diminish 
what  was  already  small.  All  that  day  I  traversed  the  streets 
in  various  directions,  and  joined  various  groups,  with  which 
every  corner  was  obstructed,  but  I  could  hear  little  approval 
of  NAPOLEON'S  deed.  True,  there  was  as  little  sympathy  with 
the  Assembly  (I  had  but  little  myself,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
great  principle  of  representative  government  was  com- 
promised by  their  defeat) ;  but  the  usurper  was  seen  through, 
and  some  artisans  were  loud  in  their  protestations  against 
"la  force  brutale."  In  the  afternoon,  towards  dusk,  on  the 
Boulevards,  I  was  listening  to  a  discussion,  earnest  but 
friendly,  between  an  ouvrier  and  a  man  well  dressed  (and  a 
more  eloquent  speaker  than  the  former  I  have  seldom  heard), 
when  a  very  large  body  of  cavalry  passed  along,  with  a 
general  and  his  staff.  The  crowd  on  both  sides  of  the  pave- 
ment followed  and  kept  pace,  shouting  "  Vive  la  Bepublique," 
manifestly  with  no  friendly  feeling.  Here  and  there  a  hat 
was  raised  to  the  general,  but  this  was  seldom  ;  frequently 
was  heard  the  cry,  "  A  bas  la  dictature,"  and  more  rarely, 
"  Vive  la  Constitution."  Not  one  cry  of  "Vive  Napoleon" 
did  I  hear,  though  I  was  borne  along  for  a  very  considerable 
way.  The  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Eepublique  "  increasing  in 
force  and  number,  the  band  struck  up.  This  was  a  signal 
for  the  mob — though  of  a  very  mixed  order,  respectability 
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being  well  represented — to  raise  the  "Marseillaise."  This 
having  continued  for  some  time  the  band  suddenly  ceased, 
and  the  cries  were  resumed.  As  we  passed  the  corps  de 
garde  on  the  Boulevard  de  Bonnes  Nouvelles,  some  gens 
d'armes  rushed  out  suddenly,  and  seized  right  and  left  every 
man  who  wore  a  blouse.  Many  were  arrested  close  to  me  ; 
rather  as  a  warning  than  for  any  offence  they  had  committed. 
A  backward  rush  was  made,  and  in  an  instant  a  space  was 
cleared,  strewed,  however,  with  caps,  forgotten  in  the  flight. 
The  procession  swept  on,  and  there  was  little  abatement  of 
the  cries. 

A   COMMON    SIGHT    IN    PABIS   IN   1851. 

As  I  passed  along  the  Boulevards  towards  the  Bastille,  I 
saw  here  and  there  an  insurgent  led  off  by  a  file  of  soldiers. 
One  elderly  man,  in  a  blouse,  with  a  mild  but  resolute 
expression,  had  his  wrists  tied  before  him  with  a  handker- 
chief so  tightly  that  his  hands  were  blue  or  purple.  A  large 
body  of  cavalry  passed  at  the  moment,  and  the  officer  in  com- 
mand pointed  to  the  prisoner  with  an  insulting  laugh.  The 
example  was  faintly  followed  by  some  of  the  soldiers.  I  con- 
soled myself  by  the  hope  that  in  the  British  army  there  is  no 
officer  degraded  enough  to  triumph  over  the  misery  of  an 
offender,  however  justly  condemned.  Of  the  loss  of  life 
nothing  authentic  is  to  be  known.  The  soldiers,  however, 
have  had  their  valour  and  discipline  abundantly  recognised. 
The  Emperor,  that  is  to  be,  with  all  his  talk  of  plebiscites 
and  senatus  consults,  and  the  rest  of  the  trumpery  stolen 
from  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  or  rather,  in  his  case, 
from  the  history  of  his  uncle,  seems  to  forget,  if  he  ever 
knew,  that  in  Eome  civil  wars  were  bella  sine  triumpho,  and, 
however  politic  it  may  be,  it  is  at  variance  with  his  prece- 
dents to  reward  street  fighting  as  he  would  do  service  in 
the  field. 
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THE  SUPPORTERS  OF  NAPOLEON. 

Truly  the  nation  is  "between  the  devil  and  the  deep 
sea."  That  they  will  choose  the  former  I  cannot  doubt. 
Thoroughly  sick  of  revolutions,  terrified  by  phantoms  of 
Socialism  and  Bed  Kepublicanisra,  so  liberally  evoked  by  the 
organs  of  respectability — longing  for  peace,  and  order,  and 
good  trade,  at  all  costs — with  no  hold  on  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, no  faith  in  representative  government — accustomed 
to  regard  might  as  right,  and  to  transfer  allegiance  from  the 
weaker  to  the  stronger,  at  an  hour's  notice — without  faith  or 
earnestness  of  any  kind,  the  bourgeoisie  will  swallow  degrada- 
tion, and  put  their  till  into  the  balance  with  their  country. 
Then  there  are  the  besotted  peasantry,  who  triumph  and 
exult  in  then:  humiliation.  With  a  strange  confusion  of 
memory  and  imagination,  they  are  the  willing  slaves  of  a 
name — covering  though  it  does  two  things  as  different  as 
greatness  of  a  certain  sort  and  imbecility — iron  and  clay— 
the  lion  and  the  wolf.  Then  there  are  the  priests,  and  those 
whom  they  draw  with  them — a  mighty  throng,  with  whom  a 
regard,  in  high  places,  for  the  church,  however  notoriously 
insincere,  hides  a  multitude  of  sins.  Then  the  army  of  place- 
holders, and  the  still  larger  corps  de  reserve  of  place-expectants. 
Then  the  tribes  of  lazzaronii — dandies  (to  use  Didier's  words), 
who  long  for  "a  despotism  tempered  with  mushrooms,"  to 
whom  balls  at  the  Elysee,  and  the  pinchbeck  glitter  of  a 
pseudo-imperial  court,  are  dear  as  life — are  life  itself.  But 
enough.  Alas  for  a  country  whose  safety  seems  to  lie  in 
the  acceptance  of  such  a  regime.  I  say  seems,  for  fate 
is  not  mocked ;  of  such  materials  permanence  is  not  built ; 
profligacy  and  unscrupulousness  cannot  be  enduring;  the 
moral  laws  of  the  universe  forbid  it.  The  end  will  be 
but  the  beginning.  The  last  chapter  of  the  Kepublic 
closes;  but  a  new  book  is  opened,  in  which  we  shall  yet 
read  sad  things. 
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December  15th,  1851. 

NAPOLEON'S  RELATION  TO  THE  REPUBLIC. 
It  was  striking  to  observe  how  instinctively,  from  the 
very  first  moment,  the  cry  of  "Vive  la  Republique"  was 
felt  on  all  hands  to  be  the  signal  of  dissatisfaction  and  of 
ill-disguised  hostility  to  the  Dictator  and  his  usurpation. 
Before  the  opening  of  the  last  session  of  the  Assembly,  when 
Napoleon  still  maintained  his  profound  silence,  careful  never 
to  utter  in  any  way  the  word  "  Republic,"  it  was  easier  to 
understand  why  the  cry  in  question  should  be  considered 
treasonable  and  be  punished  accordingly ;  but  when  he  had 
reversed  his  policy,  raised  the  banner  of  universal  suffrage, 
and  disclaimed  his  former  allies  in  the  name  of  that  very 
Republic,  it  seemed  strange  to  an  observer  that  this  cry 
should  be  the  signal  first  of  dark  looks  on  the  part  of  the 
military,  and  counter-cries  of  "  Vive  Napoleon"  raised  by  the 
soldiers  at  the  instigation  of  their  officers,  then  of  charges  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  ultimately  of  pistol  and  musket 
shots  directed  against  an  unarmed  and  peaceable  multitude,  . 
as  on  the  Boulevards  on  the  4th  of  December.  Now  this 
was  the  cry  which  everywhere  met  Napoleon  and  his  myr- 
midons, till  the  terror  inspired  by  cannon-shot  reduced  all 
to  silence.  Since  I  wrote  I  have  had  further  confirmations 
from  eye  and  ear  witnesses  in  this  respect.  One  friend 
informs  me  that  on  the  2nd  of  December,  he  heard  but  one 
cry  of  "  Vive  Napoleon !"  on  the  part  of  the  people;  and 
that  proceeded  from  a  half-intoxicated  man,  who  tried  to 
grasp  the  Dictator's  hand,  and  was  repulsed  by  him.  Few 
indeed,  if  any,  could  be,  or  were,  the  dupes  of  his  grandi- 
loquent proclamations ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  make  the 
most  of  what  popular  approbation  could  be  found,  and 
the  one  cap  thrown  up,  the  one  cry  of  "  Long  live  King 
Richard,"  were  duly  reflected  by  the  multiplying  mirrors  of 
the  Press. 
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NAPOLEON'S  RELATION  TO  THE  FRENCH  ARMY. 
The  tenor  of  Napoleon's  appeal  to  the  army  deserves 
more  censure  than  it  has  yet  received.  Its  flattery  of  them, 
as  "  the  elite  of  the  nation,"  and  so  forth,  might  be  excused ; 
but  the  atrocious  significance  of  the  words,  "  In  1830  as  in 
1848  you  were  treated  as  vanquished  (en  vaincus},"  must 
disgust  all  who  weigh  them  duly.  What  was  this  but  to 
revive  the  feeling  of  mortification  which  is  said  to  have 
lingered  in  the  soldiers'  minds  since  1848,  when  they  were 
virtually  disarmed  before  the  people,  when  Louis  Philippe's 
vacillation  countermanded  orders  immediately  after  they 
were  issued,  and  when  the  course  of  affairs  seemed  necessarily 
a  triumph  over  the  army  ?  Napoleon's  address  meant  really 
this :  "  Your  turn  has  now  come ;  it  is  for  you  now  to 
vanquish ;  your  former  disgrace  you  must  retrieve ;  the 
people  must  now  be  made  to  feel  your  power."  Such  an 
exhortation,  levelled  not  against  a  hostile  camp,  but  against 
fellow-citizens,  accords  well  with  his  purpose  ;  and  well  was 
it  answered.  I  am  assured  that  the  same  regiments  which 
were  here  in  1848  have  been  brought  here  now  that  they 
might  avenge  the  humiliation  of  that  time  ;  and  the  gratuity 
of  five  francs  per  head  whetted  the  zeal  which  vindictiveness 
might  have  failed  to  edge  to  the  cutting  point.  The  army 
will,  no  doubt,  profit  hereafter  by  the  lesson  it  has  been 
lately  taught,  and  it  will  have  its  part  to  play  in  future 
changes. 

December  18th,  1851. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  SOLDIERS  DURING  THE  COUP  D'ETAT. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  assertion 
which,  though  I  have  heard  it  made  again  and  again,  I  had 
hitherto  refused  to  believe,  and  which,  consequently,  I 
abstained  from  mentioning, — that  on  the  4th  December  the 
soldiers  were  liberally  supplied  with  wine  and  brandy,  as  a 
suitable  excitement  for  the  work  they  were  required  to  do. 
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Horrible  as  this  appears  and  is,  one  would  rather  believe, 
after  all,  that  the  utter  recklessness  of  life  (that  of  others), 
and  the  wantonness  of  murder  displayed  by  the  troops  on 
that  memorable  day,  were  the  result  of  an  unwonted  stimulus, 
than  of  habitual  barbarity  and  cowardice ;  and  the  guilt  is 
thus  made  to  fall  where  it  ought  to  rest,  on  the  agents  who 
ordered,  rather  than  on  the  instruments  who  executed,  the 
frightful  carnage. 

THE    FIRING    AND    MASSACEE    ON    THE    BOULEVARDS. 

There  was  scarcely  a  pane  of  glass  left  in  any  of  the 
windows  from  the  ground  to  the  roof;  the  walls,  the  window- 
sills,  the  cornices — everywhere  shattered  and  marked  with 
musket  balls ;  shutters  pierced  so  thickly  by  bullets  that  nine 
or  ten  might  be  counted  in  the  space  of  a  square  foot ;  walls 
battered  here  and  there  with  cannon,  so  that  the  piers 
between  the  windows  of  one  storey  of  a  house  were  almost 
wholly  gone,  and  large  beams  were  necessary  to  prevent 
the  houses  from  falling.  Hundreds  of  respectable  people, 
unarmed,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  in  the  streets  or  in 
their  own  houses,  were  bayonetted  by  soldiers,  their  own 
countrymen,  who  had  been  previously  plied  with  wine  and 
brandy !  Would  it  not  be  natural  to  believe  that  some 
dreadful  struggle  had  been  going  on,  which  rendered  this 
havoc  and  slaughter  inevitable  ?  Suppose  ihat  the  only 
justification  attempted  were  the  assertion,  that  from  some 
one  or  two  or  three  houses  the  troops  were  fired  on ;  suppose 
that  in  every  single  case  where  any  house  is  specified  the 
charge  were  disproved  and  abandoned,  and  that  in  the  official 
report  of  the  general  entrusted  with  the  oommand  of  the 
troops,  no  word  were  spoken  about  either  the  devastation 
and  bloodshed  or  its  alleged  provocation, — what  would  be 
the  inference  ?  And  yet  such  atrocities  as  these,  which  (if 
they  were  possible  in  Britain)  would  set  the  nation  in  a 
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flame,  are  here  passed  over  without  inquiry  or  explanation 
of  any  kind.  The  bodies  of  the  murdered  citizens  and 
strangers  are  huddled  together  on  the  muddy  ground  of  a 
public  cemetery,  that  their  remains  may  be  recognised, — 
crosses  of  honour  and  promotion  are  dispensed  profusely 
among  the  "  brave"  butchers  of  their  unarmed  countrymen  ; 
and  we  hear  it  said,  that  on  the  next  fine  frosty  day  the 
Dictator  intends  to  hold,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  a  grand 
review  of  all  the  troops  engaged  in  this  glorious  Massacre  of 
St.  Napoleon !  A  much  fitter  locality  would  be  the  square 
of  an  Abattoir! 

February  14th,  1852. 
A   PATERNAL    ADMINISTRATION. 

At  this  very  moment  the  heads  of  certain  large  establish- 
ments are  ordered  by  the  police  to  act  as  spies  on  the  work- 
men whom  they  employ ;  and  I  could  give  you  (were  it 
prudent)  the  name  and  address  of  one  master  tradesman,  an 
employer  of  labour  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  of  known 
republican  convictions,  who  has  been  threatened  with  serious 
personal  consequences  in  the  event  of  his  declining  this  most 
odious  and  degrading  office.  Truly  "  a  paternal  administra- 
tion !  "  The  phrase  is  unmeaning  enough  in  the  mouth  of 
an  Austrian  Kaiser,  but  it  is  worse  than  ludicrous  in  a 
prefect  of  police  ! 

NAPOLEON'S  POWER  OVER  THE  FOREIGN  PRESS. 
European  liberty  is  being  yearly  restricted  within  nar- 
rower bounds  ;  and  as  England  seems  likely  to  be,  ere  long, 
its  only  home,  so  much  the  more  loudly  must  England  pro- 
claim the  principles  of  liberty.  In  Berne,  in  Brussels,  in 
Vienna,  and  in  Genoa,  we  hear  of  journals  seized  because 
they  have  denounced  Louis  Napoleon.  That  his  deeds  are 
regarded  in  places  so  widely  apart  with  the  indignation  they 
deserve,  is  a  cheering  fact ;  but  their  fate  gives  an  important 
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lesson.  English  journalism  inherits  the  duty  which  these 
are  no  longer  able  to  discharge.  It  may  be  the  prejudice  of 
a  plebeian  scribbler;  but  I  cannot  help  regarding  the  "Times," 
the  "  Morning  Chronicle,"  the  "  Daily  News,"  the  "Morn- 
ing Advertiser,"  the  "  Spectator,"  and  the  "  Examiner  " 
(not  to  mention  many  other  journals),  as  better  exponents 
of  English  opinion  and  sentiment  than  even  Lord  John 
Eussell ;  and  while  they  freely  concede  to  him  the  reserve 
which  befits  a  statesman,  it  is  for  them  to  speak  boldly  and 
unceasingly,  fearless  of  any  offence  that  may  be  given  to  a 
foreign  despot  whose  greatest  enemy  is  a  free  and  honest 

press. 

February  21st,  1852. 

NAPOLEON'S  COURSE  OF  ACTION  WITH  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  elections  approach ;  and,  meanwhile,  the  fire  of 
imperial  decrees  has  slackened.  The  public  mind  must  not 
be  further  alarmed  at  present.  Spoliation  is  checked; 
arrests  are  conducted  in  greater  secrecy  than  before  ;  there 
is  even  a  parade  of  clemency  and  forgiveness.  Some  of  the 
poorer  and  more  ignorant  of  the  thousands  who  have  been 
imprisoned  for  defending  the  laws  and  constitution  of  their 
country  against  a  usurper  who  dared  to  trample  upon  both, 
and  to  whose  ambition  they  would  not  sacrifice  their  loyalty, 
are  graciously  set  free,  in  order  that  the  humbler  classes 
may  learn  how  merciful  the  ruler  is  who  pardons  men  mostly 
innocent,  often  praiseworthy;  and  also,  that  the  space  which 
these  prisoners  occupied — now  become  valuable — may  be 
filled  with  a  fresh  supply  of  traitors  to  the  President. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  (I  speak  of  facts  within  my 
own  knowledge,  and  were  it  safe  for  others  I  could  give  more 
details),  a  workman  was  arrested.  He  is  exceedingly  intelli- 
gent and  well-informed, — and  there  are  many  such  in  Paris, 
but  even  among  these  he  is  remarkable.  After  being  im- 
prisoned for  some  days  he  demanded  to  be  interrogated.  When 
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he  appeared  before  the  juge  d1  instruction  he  requested  to  know 
why  he  had  been  arrested,  and  why  he  was  confined.  The 
juge  replied:  "You  are  too  intelligent  a  workman  not  to 
have  the  eyes  of  the  police  upon  you.  We  require  an  account 
of  the  way  in  which  you  spent  the  days  of  December."  The 
workman  replied :  "It  is  not  for  me  to  give  an  account  of 
my  days,  it  is  for  you  to  charge  me  with  an  offence ;  if 
you  have  any  accusation  against  me,  state  it  in  due  form 
(formulez  mon  accusation),  and  I  will  then  defend  myself." 
The  juge  was  base  enough  to  rejoin :  "  For  a  workman  who 
can  reason  so  well  as  you,  be  sure  there  is  banishment  in  the 
distance  (au  bout)." 

Last  Saturday,  an  ouvrier  was  tried  for  printing  some  of 
the  bulletins  of  the  Society  of  Resistance,  who  were  bold 
enough,  in  December  last,  to  defend  the  constitution  of 
1848.  It  appeared  on  the  trial  that  this  workman  was  an 
artist,  carved  in  ivory,  had  studied  sculpture,  and  had  visited 
Italy  for  that  purpose, — that  he  was  a  man  of  much  culture 
and  information.  Knowing  well  that  no  defence  would 
change  his  fate,  he  was  resolutely  silent  during  the  trial; 
but  being  asked  before  sentence  was  pronounced,  if  he  had 
anything  to  say,  he  produced  a  paper  and  began  to  read : 
"  Gentlemen,  I  submit  to  your  decision,  but  I  do  not  accept 
it."  The  judge  here  broke  in  and  said:  "I  will  not  allow 
justice  to  be  insulted;  you  will  only  aggravate  your  sen- 
tence." Upon  this  the  workman  replied:  "Since  you,  by 
intimidation,  would  prevent  my  proceeding,  I  will  be  silent. " 
The  sentence  was  five  years'  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  one 
thousand  francs,  or  another  .year's  imprisonment  if  the  fine 
be  not  paid — that  is,  virtually  a  sentence  of  confinement  for 
six  years. 

"DEPORTED"  TO  CAYENNE. 

On  the  2nd  of  December  last,  one  of  the  deputies  hap- 
pened to  be  absent  from  Paris,  and  at  the  chief  town  of  the 
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department  which  he  represented.  Of  this  town  (one  of  the 
largest  in  France)  he  had  been  mayor  not  long  before  ;  and, 
being  a  large  manufacturer,  and  a  liberal,  public-spirited 
man,  he  had  much  influence,  and  was  greatly  respected.  So 
soon  as  he  heard  of  the  coup  d'etat,  he  went,  unarmed,  to  the 
Mairie,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  chief  men  of  the  place, 
to  see  what  was  to  be  done ;  and,  being  an  earnest  republican, 
he  gave  his  opinion  without  reserve.  He  and  his  friends 
were  at  once  arrested,  along  with  a  miscellaneous  set  of 
so-called  "traitors  to  the  cause  of  order  and  society."  When 
officially  examined,  no  witnesses  were  produced,  that  cere- 
mony not  being  considered  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
criminal's  position  in  society ;  he  was  allowed  to  tell  his  own 
story,  which  naturally  assumed  the  form  of  remonstrance 
against  his  imprisonment.  He  was  then  led  back  to  prison, 
and  after  remaining  there  for  more  than  a  week,  one  evening 
the  prisoners  were  carried  off  by  railway  to  Paris,  without 
being  allowed  to  take  leave  of  their  friends,  who  were  igno- 
rant of  their  removal.  At  Paris  they  waited  two  hours  in 
the  intense  cold  of  a  December  night,  and  were  then  con- 
veyed to  Havre  by  rail,  receiving  there  for  the  first  time  the 
astounding  intimation  that  they  were  destined  for  Cayenne. 
At  once  they  were  put  on  board,  and  soon  after  they  set  sail,, 
and  for  ten  days  they  were  tossed  about  in  the  Channel  in  a 
tremendous  gale,  above  a  hundred  of  them  being  confined  in 
one  small  cabin,  where  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  lie 
down,  and  where  they  were  necessarily  afflicted  with  all  kinds 
of  discomfort  and  filth.  They  touched  at  Brest  and  Cher- 
bourg, at  neither  place  being  allowed  to  buy  provisions,  and 
finally  put  back ;  and  unless  they  have  sailed  within  the  last 
few  days  there  they  still  lie,  helpless  victims  of  a  tyranny 
beyond  expression.  It  is  thus  that  society  is  "  saved,"  and 
the  guilty  author  of  all  this  misery  is  almost  deified  by  his 
servile  and  selfish  eulogists. 
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March  3rd,  1852. 
THE    NON-POLITICAL    SUPPOBTERS    OF    NAPOLEON. 

Many,  it  is  probable;  some,  it  is  certain,  are  men  wholly 
indifferent  to  politics,  who  keep  to  themselves  their  estimate 
of  Louis  Napoleon ;  who  wish  to  promote,  so  far  as  may  be 
possible,  the  industry  and  material  prosperity  of  the  nation  ; 
men  purely  of  business,  in  short,  who  are  willing  to  play  a  part, 
however  humbly,  in  the  proposed  organisation,  not  because 
it  is  the  best  possible,  or  in  itself  good,  but  because  here 
it  is, — seemingly  recognised  and  approved,  certainly  tolerated, 
by  the  masses,  presenting  a  semblance  of  unity  and  strength, 
and  offering  scope,  though  limited,  for  the  application  of 
business  knowledge  and  business  habits  to  the  details  of 
national  affairs. 

Such  a  man  as  M.  Lepelletier,  chemical  manufacturer, 
and  a  man  of  great  practical  science  and  experience  (who 
visited  Manchester,  if  I  mistake  not,  during  the  Great 
Exhibition  in  London,  for  which  he  was  one  of  the  jurors), 
may  probably  be  taken  as  a  type  of  this  class.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  men  such  as  he,  wearied  of  revolutions, 
and  long  sufferers  by  the  instability  of  public  credit,  the 
stagnation  of  trade,  and  the  consequent  check  to  industry 
which  they  occasion,  should  gather  round  a  system,  which, 
whatever  its  origin,  whatever  its  moral  character,  seems  to 
be  accepted,  to  be  more  compact  in  its  organisation,  if  less 
free,  than  those  which  it  has  superseded,  and,  therefore,  not 
unlikely  to  last  some  time  at  least,  and  while  it  lasts  to  aim 
at  developing  the  physical  resources  of  the  country.  For 
business  affairs  any  government  almost  is  better  than 
anarchy,  say  many.  "  Napoleon  may  be  a  villain,  an  un- 
scrupulous tyrant,  what  you  will ;  but  he  holds  firmly  the 
reins  of  his  power ;  his  own  interests  must  lead  him  to 
encourage  manufactures  of  every  kind ;  his  own  power  is 
built  up  with  our  material  interests ;  he  can  carry  into  effect 
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what  he  resolves ;  he  may  err,  but  so  may  those  who  are 
powerless  as  well  as  fallible  ;  and  he  is  less  likely  to  err  if 
men  of  experience  profit  by  even  the  narrow  foothold  which 
he  allows  them  in  the  constitution,  and  whisper  the  advice 
which  power  needs  most  when  it  tolerates  it  least."  Who 
is  there  that  does  not  feel  the  force  of  reasoning  like  this  ? 
It  is,  in  truth,  unanswerable  without  an  appeal  to  a  wholly 
different  set  of  considerations,  such  as  are  despised  or  ignored 
by  your  "practical  men,"  who  fail  to  trace  the  operation  of 
the  great  moral  law  beyond  the  point  to  which  it  is  expressed 
and  vindicated  by  human  law.  Where  human  law  is  defied 
by  a  power  strong  enough  to  escape  its  punishment,  to 
assume  its  robes,  and  speak  in  its  voice,  this  measure  of 
impunity  and  success  seems  to  efface  all  guilt,  and  "  trammel 
up  all  consequence."  But  Nemesis,  though  lame,  is  sure- 
footed, and  moves,  if  "unhasting,"  yet  "unresting."  Mean- 
time, no  doubt  you  may  make  your  fortune  ere  the  inevitable 
crisis  come ;  you  may  have  retired  from  this  world's  business 
before  the  bubble  burst,  and  so  have  made  with  Providence 
a  lucrative  time-bargain. 

NAPOLEON  AND  CHAIKS  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  "  Independance  Beige  "  announces  again  the  pro- 
posed abolition  of  the  Chairs  of  Philosophy.  This  is  a 
matter  of  too  much  importance  to  be  discussed  in  my  present 
brief  limits ;  but  I  may  say  that  such  a  decision  would  not 
surprise  me  in  the  least.  It  would  be,  for  a  time,  a  double 
advantage  to  the  Dictator.  It  would  silence  speculations 
that  might  be  troublesome,  and  it  would  bind  still  more 
closely  to  his  interests  the  Jesuitical  portion  of  the  priest- 
hood, whose  organ  is  the  "  Univers."  M.  Jules  Simon,  the 
suppleant  of  M.  Guizot  at  the  Sorbonne,  was  suspended 
immediately  after  his  opening  lecture  of  this  season ;  and 
Louis  Napoleon  has  common  interest  with  the  Jesuits  in 
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excluding  thought  from  the  regions  of  moral  and  political 
inquiry.  In  this  respect,  too,  he  is  the  servile  follower  of 
his  uncle.  Like  him,  he  is  disposed  to  encourage  physical 
science— but  no  other.  Well  does  Mr.  Alfred  Sudre  say,  in 
his  "History  of  Communism,"  "All  despotisms  are  alike. 
Communism,  like  the  empire  of  the  sabre,  suppresses  the 
academy  of  moral  and  political  science." 

March  13th,  1852. 
THE    IMPERIAL    SENATE    AND    ITS    UNIFORMS. 

The  formation  of  the  Senate,  and  Corps  Legislatif, 
would  afford  an  amusing  chapter  for  a  new  edition  of 
Carlyle's  "  Sartor  Eesartus."  The  clothes  that  they  are  to 
wear  engage  more  attention,  and  occupy  much  more  space 
in  the  journals,  than  the  acts  they  are  to  do.  The  "  Patrie  " 
one  day  informs  us  in  a  confidential  paragraph  that  the  button 
which  was  still  wanting  to  complete  the  senatorial  uniform, 

has   at  length  been  furnished  by  M.   ,    of  the   Eue 

Richelieu.  Another  day  the  "France  Napoleonienne,"  "un 
journal  serieux,"  as  the  "  Univers  "  will  say,  in  quoting  the 
paragraph,  tell  its  readers  that  the  two  senatorial  suits, 
undress  and  full  dress,  will  cost  3,295  francs  (about  £132), 
exclusive  of  hats,  cravats,  shirts,  drawers,  braces,  etc. ! 
Monsieur  Dusantoy,  the  Dictator's  furnisher,  is  at  war  in  the 
newspapers  with  a  rival  artiste.  The  "  Corsaire  "  is  bold 
enough  to  suggest  as  the  reason  why  cloth  has  been  pre- 
ferred to  velvet  for  the  senatorial  coats,  the  fact  that  velvet 
cannot  be  turned !  The  whole  body  of  officials,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  are  to  be  dressed  in  the  Napoleon 
livery ;  and  in  one  day  the  "  Moniteur "  contained  the 
patterns  of  thirteen  different  uniforms  for  the  various 
functionaries  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  There  is  policy 
as  well  as  silliness  in  all  this.  The  slaves  in  ancient  Eome 
were  forbidden  to  wear  uniform,  lest  they  should  learn  to 
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know  their  numbers.  The  flunkeys  of  modern  Paris  are 
ordered  to  wear  uniform,  that  they  may  know  their  number, 
and  keep  each  other  in  countenance.  Like  his  uncle,  Louis 
Napoleon  seems  to  hold  in  utter  contempt  the  nation  that  he 
governs.  The  former  said  that  the  French  had  always  been 
the  dupes  of  badauderies  (tomfooleries),  and  the  latter  seems 
inclined  to  fool  them  to  the  top  of  their  bent.  The  former 
said :  "  With  ribbons  one  may  deck  courtiers,  but  one  cannot 
make  men";  the  latter  cares  not  to  make  men,  so  that  he 
can  make  slaves.  To  these  uniforms  he  attaches  great 
importance,  and  he  plans  them  all  himself.  The  Government 
organs  indignantly  deny  a  report  that  a  certain  artiste  had 
been  called  in  to  give  advice.  The  President  is  au  fait 
in  these  details,  as  in  sugar  manufacture  and  artillery 
mauosuvres.  To  parody  a  common  saying,  he  is  up  to 
everything — from  man-millinery  up  to  man-slaughter. 

March  15th,  1852. 
THE    PEDANTEY    OP   BEPUBLICANISM. 

A  Parisian  lady,  a  few  days  ago,  told  me  quite  seriously 
that  in  one  of  the  manuals  sanctioned  by  Carnot  on 
natural  history,  the  expression,  "The  lion  is  the  king  of 
quadrupeds,"  was  thus  changed,  "  The  lion  is  the  president  of 
quadrupeds" ;  and  that  in  another,  "  The  throne  of  God  " 
was  changed  into  "  the  arm-chair  (fauteuil)  of  God,"  as  more 
republican  !  I  listened  as  gravely  as  I  could,  and  replied 
that  I  was  reminded  of  Monsieur  Mole,  who,  in  the  first 
French  Revolution,  carried  his  republicanism  so  far,  that  in 
playing  chess  he  never  said  "  check  to  the  king,"  but  always 
"  check  to  the  tyrant ! " 

March  18th,  1852. 
ECONOMIC    SCIENCE    IN    FRANCE. 

On  the  election  of  M.  Carnot,  considered  not  as  a  protest 
against  the  Government,  which  it  really  is,  but  in  itself,  I 
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cannot  look  with  much  satisfaction.  That  he  is  a  man  of 
ability,  integrity,  and  benevolence,  I  do  not  doubt ;  but  I 
regard  with  strong  distrust,  and  even  aversion,  those  hazy 
opinions,  or  notions — principles  they  cannot  be  called — which 
he  holds  in  common  with  so  many  Frenchmen  of  eminence 
in  public  life,  and  which,  under  the  guise  of  philanthropy, 
and  the  name  of  organisation,  would  unsettle  the  founda- 
tions of  society.  In  this  unhappy  country,  the  amount  of 
ignorance,  delusion,  and  mystification  everywhere  existing  as 
to  the  great  and  eternal  laws  which  preserve  society  and 
determine  its  march,  is  astonishing,  grievous,  and  almost 
incredible.  This  is  pre-eminently  the  land  of  Utopias,  and 
even  those  who  rail  at  Utopias  often  do  so  only  because 
they  have  some  cherished  scheme  of  their  own  for  the  entire 
regeneration  of  society.  They  will  declaim  against  Socialism, 
while,  in  truth,  they  mean  only  those  forms  of  Socialism 
which  are  more  logical,  more  consistent  and  thorough-going 
than  their  own.  All  agree,  more  or  less  closely,  in  prac- 
tically believing  society  an  affair  of  human,  not  divine, 
institution,  which  consequently  may  be  wholly  changed,  and 
of  course  vastly  improved,  by  human  agency.  They  believe 
that  the  fundamental  laws  of  society  may  be  different  in 
different  countries ;  and  consequently  they  believe  that 
political  economy  is  not  a  science  at  all,  based  on  universal 
and  inevitable  truth,  but  a  mere  development  in  a  generalised 
form,  of  processes  which  may  be  all  very  well  in  England, 
or  America,  but  which  would  never  do  in  France.  Again, 
they  regard  it  as  a  very  cold,  unfeeling,  selfish  system,  which 
degrades  man,  and  is  not  so  pleasant  to  contemplate  as  this 
or  that  plausible  scheme  of  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality, 
to  be  organised  on  much  nobler  principles  than  supply  and 
demand,  or  relations  of  capital  and  labour.  Apply  to  the 
physical  laws  the  mode  of  speech  which  these  persons  (many 
of  them  most  excellent  and  well-meaning)  apply  to  the 
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economic  laws,  though  the  operation  of  one  is  not  more  cer- 
tain and  inevitable  than  that  of  the  other,  and  it  comes  to 
this :  You  tell  a  man  that  however  benevolent  and  honest 
he  may  be,  if  he  go  to  sea  even  as  a  missionary,  in  an  unsea- 
worthy  vessel,  he  will  be  drowned;  if  he  rush  into  a  burning 
house  to  save  no  matter  what  valuable  treasure,  he  runs 
great  risk  of  being  burned ;  and  he  replies  what  a  selfish, 
unfeeling,  materialistic  doctrine  is  this,  immoral  besides, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  freeze  the  warmest  impulses  of  the 
human  heart !  No  one  speaks  thus,  and  no  one  believes  that 
the  law  of  gravitation  exists  in  France  otherwise  than  in 
England  ;  but  with  economic  laws  the  case  is  different.  As 
to  these,  there  are  important  distinctions  to  be  made ;  if 
there  be  not  gravity  in  England,  and  levity  in  France,  at 
least  gravitation  is  not  uniform  in  its  effects  in  the  two 

countries. 

March  25th,  1852. 

THE    APPROACH    OF    THE    EMPIRE    IN    FRANCE. 

The  approach  of  the  Empire  is  the  thing  uppermost  in 
men's  minds.  Is  the  name  to  follow  the  reality  ?  Is  the 
reality  to  continue  without  the  name  ?  When  and  how  will 
the  change  be  made  ?  For  myself  I  have  never  doubted 
that,  as  Louis  Napoleon  has  all  his  life  planned  an  imperial 
regime,  ever  since  the  revolution  of  1848  and  his  subsequent 
election — he  has  bent  every  energy  and  employed  every 
engine  of  corruption  to  bring  about  the  result,  now  almost 
within  his  grasp.  It  is  vain  to  say  that  the  reality  of  power 
will  content  him,  and  that  the  name  is  but  a  trifle — he  has 
himself  avowed  this  notion.  But  with  him  there  are  no 
trifles— there  must  be  completeness.  The  copy  must  be  in 
exact  conformity  with  the  original.  The  crack  in  the  saucer, 
the  hole  in  the  coat,  must  not  be  omitted  The  most 
degraded  superstition  as  to  ceremonial  observance  in  religion, 
is  freedom  of  mind  compared  with  the  scrupulous  fidelity  of 
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Louis  Napoleon's  aping  of  his  uncle.  Did  his  uncle  fight 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz  on  the  2nd  of  December  ? — on  that 
day  the  nephew  must  strike  his  coup  d'etat.  Did  his  uncle 
invite  three  hundred  guests  to  dinner  on  his  installation  ? — 
the  number  of  the  nephew's  guests  on  a  similar  occasion 
must  be  neither  less  nor  greater ;  the  very  number  of  liveried 
attendants  must  be  the  same.  But  it  would  be  an  endless 
task  to  follow  this  arrant  monkeyism  into  its  details.  No 
one  who  really  knows  Louis  Napoleon  from  a  careful  study 
of  his  works  and  his  infamous  career,  can  believe  that  the 
title  of  Emperor  is  not  to  him  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance,  without  which  all  that  has  gone  before  is  as 
nothing.  "  Thou  shalt  be  king  hereafter"  is  ever  ringing  in 
his  ears.  Well  is  it  that  his  ambition  is  thus  restless  and 
insatiable ; — the  tide  must  reach  the  full  before  it  ebb.  The 
sooner  the  star  of  Napoleon  reaches  its  apogee  the  better. 

THE    IMPERIAL    VIRUS. 

The  Government  organs  report  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
soldiery.  One  regiment  of  lancers  even  called  out  without 
rebuke  "  Yive  1'Empereur."  They  report  too  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people ;  but  more  than  two  correspondents  of  the 
Belgian  papers,  eye-witnesses,  deny  distinctly  these  acclama- 
tions,— and  one  of  them  affirms  that  the  coldness  of  the 
people  was  remarkable.  This  accords  fully  with  what  I  saw 
of  his  reception  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  as 
well  as  on  the  previous  Thursday  in  the  Champs  Elysees.  It 
was  soldiers  only  who  raised  a  feeble  cry  of  "  Vive  Napoleon." 
The  cry  of  "  Vive  le  President "  has  fallen  into  entire  disuse. 
In  the  dead  of  the  night  large  bodies  of  troops  enter  Paris, 
to  be  inoculated  in  their  turn  with  the  imperial  virus,  and  the 
grand  review  is  fixed  for  the  first  Sunday  in  May,  when  the 
eagles  are  to  be  presented  to  the  troops.  I  believe  that  it  will 
be  held  on  the  second  Sunday,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
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that  day,  on  which,  if  Napoleon  were  an  honest  man,  he  would 
retire  from  office,  were  to  witness  the  proclamation  of  the 
Empire.  A  little  time  will  show. 

ARRESTS    AND    DEPORTATIONS. 

Arrests  go  on  as  briskly  as  ever,  and  deportations  more 
briskly  than  before.  Two  thousand  people  are  estimated  to 
have  gone  off  during  the  last  fortnight,  and  "  the  cry  is  still, 
they  go,  they  go."  The  Prince  is,  indeed,  storing  up  ven- 
geance against  a  day  of  wrath.  Success  has  infatuated  him 
for  a  time,  but  he  looks  very  ill  and  uneasy,  and  it  is  credibly 
reported  that  he  sleeps  badly,  and  that  his  mind  is  somewhat 
shaken.  His  position  is  no  more  to  be  envied  than  his  con- 
duct is  to  be  approved. 

April  3rd,  1852. 

"ALL  FOR  FRANCE!" 

Napoleon  speaks  of  the  Empire  as  a  mere  pompous  title, 
and  assumes  the  heroic  in  declining  it.  He  declares  his 
intention  "  to  do,  as  ever,  all  for  France,  and  nothing  for 
himself."  But  on  his  own  showing,  he  has  everything 
already  for  himself,  but  this  same  pompous  title.  Is,  be- 
sides, the  arbitrary  rule  of  thirty-six  millions  of  people 
nothing ;  with  an  enormous  income  and  everything  that  can 
gratify  a  pride  and  a  sensuality  alike  exacting,  with  a  power 
almost  unlimited,  ranging  from  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
stitution to  the  dismissal  of  every  railway  guard  or  stoker  in 
France,  and  exclusive  seignorial  rights  of  hunting  in  the 
national  forests,  and  of  admission  behind  the  scenes  in  the 
Opera !  The  self-denial  is  about  equal  to  the  modesty  ;  and 
both  are  about  equal  to  the  honesty  and  truth.  He  con- 
cludes with  an  appeal  to  Providence,  which,  as  he  says,  has 
blessed  his  efforts,  and  which,  in  the  words  of  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Morny,  "  does  not  do  things  by  halves."  The  Spanish  ban- 
dit vows  a  candle  to  the  Virgin  when  his  victim's  purse  has 
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been  of  unusual  weight ;  William  of  Deloraine  "  pattered  an 
Ave-Mary  when  he  rode  out  on  a  border  fray  " ;  and  to  gentle- 
men of  the  Jonathan  Wild  stamp,  Providence  is  always 
kind  when  swag  is  abundant.  The  will  of  Providence  is  to 
be  read  not  in  the  success  or  failure  of  the  moment,  but  in 
its  eternal  laws  of  right  and  duty.  Let  us  hear  the  solemn 
words  of  Chateaubriand  :  "  There  are  two  consequences  in 
history ;  the  one  immediate,  seen  on  the  instant ;  the  other 
distant,  and  not  at  first  perceived.  These  consequences  are 
often  contradictory  ;  the  former  belong  to  our  brief  wisdom, 
the  latter  to  the  wisdom  everlasting.  The  providential 
event  appears  after  the  human  event.  God  rises  behind 
men.  Deny  as  much  as  you  please  the  supreme  counsel, 
admit  not  its  action,  dispute  about  words,  call  force  of  things 
or  reason  what  the  vulgar  call  Providence,  but  look  to  the 
end  of  an  event,  and  you  will  see  that  its  issue  is  always  the 
opposite  of  what  was  expected  when  it  has  not  been  at  first  founded 

on  morality  and  justice." 

April  8th,  1852. 

THE    PKICE    OF    "  NAPOLEON   BALSAM." 

There  may  be  sometimes  seen  in  the  English  journals 
advertisements  from  persons  of  marvellous  pretension  to 
medical  skill,  who  profess  to  cure  all  diseases,  not  from  desire 
of  gain,  but  purely  "  from  motives  of  benevolence."  If  any 
one  were  deluded  enough  to  apply  to  one  of  those  medical 
philanthropists,  he  would  be  surprised  to  find  not  only  that 
a  fee  was  an  indispensable  preliminary,  but  that  the  amount 
demanded  was  far  greater  than  that  required  by  the  less 
pretentious,  but  better  qualified,  practitioner.  Thus,  when 
the  French  imperial  mountebank  enlarges  on  the  virtues  of 
his  Napoleon  Balsam  for  the  cure  of  all  social  maladies, 
external  or  internal,  bad  humours,  eruptions,  and  intestine 
commotions,  and  professes  to  do  "  all  for  France  and  nothing 
for  himself,"  the  unsophisticated  are  somewhat  astonished 
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to  find  that  the  fee  demanded  is  12,000,000f.  (or  about 
£480,000)  per  annum,  with  the  free  use  of  six  or  seven 
magnificent  palaces,  all  to  be  maintained  at  the  nation's 
cost.  This  extravagant  affectation  of  disinterestedness,  in 
the  face  of  a  fact  like  this,  must  stagger  any  who  were  before 
Arcadian  enough  to  believe  in  the  pure  philanthropy  of  the 
bold  empiric.  If  this  be  doing  nothing  for  himself,  it  is 
difficult,  or  indeed  impossible,  to  conceive  how  he  could  ever 
do  anything  for  himself.  If  half  a  million  of  pounds  sterling, 
half  a  dozen  palaces,  and  power  absolutely  without  limits, 
be  nought,  what  would  constitute  remuneration  sufficient 
to  merit  the  title,  we  will  not  say  of  enough,  but  of  aught  ? 
Double  the  nothing  and  nothing  it  still  remains.  The 
addition  of  "  a  pompous  title  "  will  not  convert  this  obstinate 
cipher  into  a  lucrative  sum  total.  Unhappy  ruler  !  con- 
demned by  his  own  unselfishness,  and  the  perversity  of 
arithmetic,  to  the  gratuitous  service  of  his  country !  Surely 
his  subjects  will  hasten  to  relieve  him  of  a  charge  so  onerous 
and  so  ill-rewarded. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

WANDERING  AND  LEARNING. 

IN  the  month  of  July,  1852,  he  left  Paris  and  went  to 
Germany;  and,  after  spending  some  time  in  that  country, 
at  Bonn  and  elsewhere,  he  set  out  alone  for  a  tour  in 
Italy.*  The  extracts  which  follow  are  made  from  letters 
to  Mrs.  Hodgson  during  this  journey.  Her  health  would 
not  permit  of  her  accompanying  him  ;  and  he  had  even 
doubted  as  to  going  himself.  These  doubts  are  referred 
to  in  a  letter  to  her,  dated  2nd  December,  1852  : — 


*  This  journey  was  commenced  by  a  pedestrian  tour  of  seven  weeks'  duration,  of 
which  he  gives  the  following  itinerary  :— 15th  July  to  15th  September,  1852 :  Paris, 
Chalons,  Bourg,  Belley  (Rhone),  Mont  de  Chat,  Bourget,  Chambery,  Little  St.  Ber- 
nard, La  Tuille,  St.  Didier,  Cormayeur,  Aosta,  Great  St.  Bernard  to  Martigny,  Visp, 
Stalden,  Zermatt,  St.  Theodule,  Val  Tournanche,  Chatillon,  Turin  and  back  to  St. 
Vincent,  Col  de  Jon  to  Brussone",  Col  Ranzola  to  Gressonay,  Col  Dobbia  to  Riva,  Val 
Sesia,  Scopello,  Varallo,  the  Col  Colma  to  Pella  and  Orta,  over  Monterone  to  Baveno, 
Simplon  Road  to  Vogogna,  Val  Anzasca  to  Borca,  back  (Monte  Moro  being  impassable) 
to  Pie  de  Mulera  and  Domo  d'  Ossola,  up  the  Tosa  Valley  and  over  the  Gries  by  the 
Eginnen-thal  to  Obergestelen,  down  the  Rhone  Valley  to  Brieg,  over  Simplon  to 
Domo  d'  Ossola,  Simplon  to  Milan  by  Arona,  Seste.  etc.,  back  to  Seste,  Lago  Maggiore 
to  Magadino,  Bellinzona,  St.  Gothard  to  Hopital,  Furka,  Glacier  of  Rhone,  Grimsel, 
Valley  of  Aar,  Handek  to  Im  Hof  near  Meyringen,  Susten  Pass  into  Mayenwand  and  so  to 
Valley  of  Reuss  at  Wasen,  Devil's  Bridge  and  Andermatt,  over  Oberalp  Pass  to  Valley  of 
Vorder  Rhein  at  Disentis,  down  the  valley  to  Stanz  and  Reichenau,  up  Valley  of 
Hinter  Rhein  to  Splugen,  over  St.  Bernardino  Pass  to  Bellinzona,  over  Monte  Cenere 
to  Lugano,  on  to  Como  by  Chiavasso,  steam  to  Bellaggio,  row-boat  to  Lecco,  Bergamo, 
Brescia,  Verona,  Venice,  Padua,  Vicenza,  Verona,  Peschiera,  Desenzano,  Peninsula  of 
Sirmione,  Brescia,  Milan,  Como,  Colico,  Chiavenna,  Splugen  Pass  by  Splugen,  etc.,  to 
Coire,  Baths  of  Pfeffers,  Sarganz,  Wallenstadt,  lake  to  Wesen,  Glarus,  up  Klonthal  and 
over  Pragel  by  Muotta-thal  to  Schweiz,  over  Hacken  Pass  to  Einsiedeln,  over  Etzel  to 
Lake  Zurich  and  Rapperschwyl,  Uznach,  Himmelwald,  St.  Gallen,  Rorshach,  Con- 
stance  Lake  to  Constance,  down  Rhine  to  Schaffhausen  Falls,  through  Black  Forest 
by  StUhlingen  and  Lenzkirch  to  Freyburg  in  Breisgau,  Baden,  rail  to  Kehl,  Stras- 
bui-g,  Mannheim,  Bonn. 
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All  anxieties  on  my  account  you  may  banish.  Whatever 
doubts  or  hesitations  I  may  have  had,  I  have  none  now  that 
the  Eubicon  is  crossed.  It  is  my  nature  always  to  be 
depressed  when  the  time  for  a  change  comes,  however  I  may 
be  convinced  that  it  is  for  the  best.  It  was  so  before  I  was 
married,  before  I  left  Liverpool,  and  before  I  left  Manchester. 
But  from  the  moment  of  our  parting  at  the  station  I  have 
been,  if  not  cheerful,  or  in  great  spirits,  at  least  calm  and 
able  to  work  with  interest. 

His  plan  of  travel  in  Italy  was  to  be  at  Rome  during 
the  Christmas  week,  to  go  from  thence  to  Naples,  to  spend 
the  first  three  months  of  '53  in  that  city — with  a  run 
to  Sicily  from  Naples — to  go  back  to  Rome,  and  spend 
April  and  Easter  there ;  and  then  to  visit  Florence. 
The  fever  of  travel  was  in  his  blood,  and  the  desire  to 
see  the  great  historical  monuments  and  works  of  which 
he  had  read  so  much.  He  felt  that  this  was  most  pro- 
bably the  only  opportunity  he  might  ever  have  of  learning 
to  know  Italy.  He  says,  too,  "  Now  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  best  for  me  to  get  through  my  seeing  of  the  world." 
Writing  from  Bale,  he  says  : — 

UAN  ILLITERATE  CUB." 

I  was  very  glad  to  go  up  the  Ehine  in  winter,  the  day  was 
very  fine  and  the  effects  very  grand,  especially  in  the  early 
morning  when  the  dark  purple  line  of  the  hills  looked 
spectral.  "It  does  not  look  real,  does  it?"  said  even  the 
illiterate  cub  who  was  with  me.  This  lad,  nineteen  years 
old,  was  a  study,  painful,  but  interesting.  His  ignorance 
was  like  a  deep  pit  into  which  one  was  continually  descend- 
ing without  hope  of  finding  a  bottom, — a  lubberly, 
stupid,  self-satisfied,  good-natured,  rather  easy-natured, 
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overgrown  child,  knowing  only  in  evil,  with  one  of  those 
pallid  faces  expressive  of  premature  vice.  He  talked  slang 
rather  than  English,  and  no  other  language  did  he  know. 
He  thought  Baden  was  in  Prussia ;  he  thought  Napoleons 
must  be  the  coin  of  Baden ;  he  asked  what  was  done  with 
the  grapes  in  vineyards.  I  showed  him  Childe  Harold,  he 
read  a  little,  and  asked  who  wrote  that  poetry  ?  If  I  had 
told  him  it  was  translated  from  Homer  it  would  have  been 
all  the  same.  He  thought  no  one  but  an  Englishman  could 
go  to  an  English  colony ;  he  did  not  know  that  the  Ehine 
passed  through  the  lake  of  Constance ;  he  thought  Heidel- 
berg, to  which  he  was  going,  was  on  the  Khine.  He  had 
bought  about  twenty  pairs  of  gloves  in  three  months  and  his 
father,  a  rich  lawyer,  had  sent  him  abroad  "  to  recruit  a  bit." 
He  had  a  cough,  and  I  frightened  him  greatly  on  that 
subject  and  not  without  reason,  for  it  sounded  ill.  I  advised 
him  cold  washing  in  the  morning,  and  he  asked  if  that  was 
a  good  thing.  No  ideas  whatever  had  he.  ...  I  saw 
him  no  more,  and  shall  remember  him  only  as  a  lamentable 
result  of  English  private  school  discipline.  He  had  been 
for  many  years  at  a  private  school  in  Surrey. 

Not  many  Englishmen  see  Switzerland  in  winter. 
Dr.  Hodgson  thought  that  only  in  winter  could  the  Alps 
be  rightly  seen  and  known  ;  and,  on  leaving  Lucerne,  he 
writes : — 

Before  six  we  were  on  board  the  steamer.  .  .  .  The 
morning  was  bitterly  cold  ;  the  deck  was  covered  with  frost, 
like  ice ;  the  sky  was  blue  and  starlit,  and  Venus  and  the 
young  moon  shone  with  unusual  brilliance.  The  air  and  water 
were  quite  calm.  On  our  left  was  the  dim,  huge  outline  of 
the  Eighi ;  on  our  right  was  the  sharper  and  grander  figure 
of  Pilatus ;  before  us  was  a  wall  of  high,  jagged,  snowy 
peaks,  which  seemed  to  close  in  the  lake.  Soon  the  horizon 
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above  the  hills  before  us  became  faint  yellow,  then  bright, 
then  pink  and  rosy  red;  the  small  light  clouds  overhead 
became  red  also,  and  the  morning  ruled  over  all.  The  moon 
and  Venus  became  fainter  and  fainter,  and  finally  almost 
disappeared.  A  more  glorious  sight  than  this  lake,  as  we 
saw  it,  can  surely  not  be  imagined.  I  had  sailed  from 
Fluelen  to  Lucerne  in  high  summer,  but  now  the  scene  was 
much  grander  and  not  less  beautiful.  It  is  as  if  winter  were 
the  fitting  and  natural  accompaniment  of  this  sublime  region, 
and  summer  were  only  tolerated  for  a  brief  time  as  an 
intruder. 

On  the  other  hand,  winter  is  clearly  not  the  time  for 
visiting  the  north  of  Italy. 

It  was  very  cold  and  damp.  You  cannot  easily  fancy  a 
ride  more  dreary  than  one  along  the  interminable  plains  of 
Lombardy  and  Piedmont  in  December.  A  thick  haze 
envelopes  everything  beyond  the  stunted  mulberries  on  each 
side  of  the  road;  a  more  distant  tree,  here  and  there,  towers 
through  the  mist  like  a  damp  ghost.  For  miles  and  miles 
you  see  no  single  habitation ;  the  cold,  so  different  from  a 
clear  bracing  frost,  clings  to  you,  and  soaks  into  your  bones  ; 
the  peasants  you  pass  from  time  to  time  look  blue  and 
purple  and  wretched,  and  you  can  scarcely  believe  that  the 
country  is  the  same  as  that  which  laughed  with  plenty  in 
the  bright  sun  and  open  sky  of  a  few  months  before.  Even 
in  August  the  country  is  monotonous,  but  it  is  so  rich,  so 
fertile ;  the  mulberries,  ugly  as  they  are,  are  festooned  with 
vines,  and  the  dead  level  of  the  plains  is  relieved  by  the 
bounding  outline  of  the  Alps.  These  were,  of  course,  now 
invisible,  and  we  were  as  if  on  a  land  ocean,  encompassed 
with  fogs.  0  much  maligned  England!  let  all  who  sneer 
at  thy  gloom  and  mists  come  here  in  winter  and  learn  to  be 
more  content  at  home. 
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We  have  here  and  there  clear  and  characteristic 
glimpses  of  the  Austrian  rule  in  Italy. 

AUSTBIAN    PICQUETS. 

Milan  is  a  sad  place,  so  triste  and  dull,  compared  with 
what  it  used  to  be,  from  all  accounts.  All  nobility  has  left, 
and  force  reigns  supreme.  Day  and  night  you  meet  picquets 
of  soldiers  slowly  stalking  through  the  streets,  two  and  two, 
and  two  and  two,  and  two  and  two,  at  the  distance  of  perhaps 
ten  yards,  besides  innumerable  sentinels.  You  see  stationed 
soldiers  always  in  pairs  at  this  or  that  corner,  and  always 
within  sight  of  a  similar  post  at  some  little  distance.  The 
Austrian  officers  lord  it  en  maitre.  They  have  their  own 
cafe  (Mazza),  which  Italians  rarely,  if  ever,  enter.  Here, 
as  at  Venice,  they  are  shunned  and  detested ;  but  little  do 
they  care  for  that ;  they  know  their  power,  and  use  it. 

AUSTKIAN    JUSTICE. 

At  Mantua  ten  persons  have  just  been  sentenced — five  to 
death,  and  five  to  irons  for  longer  or  shorter  times.  Among 
the  first  five  two  were  priests  and  professors  in  colleges ; 
connection  with  Mazzini  was  their  crime.  On  Sunday  week 
they  were  executed  (garotted)  in  the  market-place,  but  I  am 
told  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  left  the  town,  or 
stayed  at  home,  to  avoid  a  sight  so  atrocious.  The  son  of 
one  of  the  first  merchants  of  Milan  is  doomed  to  ten  years  in 
chains  by  the  military  tribunal.  Torture,  I  am  further  told, 
is  resorted  to  in  these  trials  ;  but  this  I  doubt. 

TKAVELLING   IN   AUSTKIAN   ITALY. 

The  slavery  is  incredible.  Before  a  Milanese  merchant 
can  go,  for  example,  to  Trieste,  he  must  produce,  besides  his 
passport,  five  several  documents,  and  among  these  his 
patent  as  a  merchant,  his  provision  for  his  wife,  certificate 
of  freedom  from  debt,  etc. 
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He  worked  as  hard  at  sight-seeing  as  he  did  at 
education.  There  are  one  hundred  and  ten  churches  in 
Turin.  He  visited  every  one  of  them.  "  I  work  hard," 
he  says,  "  and  go  about  in  all  directions  to  see  as  much 
as  I  can  of  every  phase  of  Italian  life.  From  morning 
to  night  I  am  on  foot ;  yet,  before  and  after  sleeping,  I 
manage  to  read  a  good  deal."  He  went  frequently  to 
the  theatres  to  learn  Italian.  "  However  fast  the  actors 
speak,  they  speak  distinctly ;  and  I  can  follow  well 
what  they  say.  In  three  months  I  hope  to  be  perfect 
as  to  Italian  in  that  respect.  Already  I  am  tolerably  at 
home."  In  another  letter  he  says,  "  I  love  Italian  just 
as  strongly  as  I  revolt  from  German."* 

THE    CIRCLE    OF    THE    ALPS. 

Here  is  his  description  of  the  now  well-known  view 
of  the  Alps  from  La  Superga,  five  miles  from  Turin, 
then  seen  by  him  for  the  first  time  : — 

The  scene  is  much  more  grand  and  impressive  than  that 
from  the  top  of  the  Duomo  of  Milan.  It  is  much  nearer  to 
the  mountains,  which  encompass  it  on  almost  all  sides, 
forming  about  four-fifths  of  a  circle  from  the  Alps  of  the 
Tyrol  to  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  the  remain- 
ing fifth  being  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy,  which  has  just 
the  unbounded  vastness  of  a  sea.  Even  Milan,  a  hundred 
miles  off,  can  be  seen  on  a  very  clear  day.  But  the  Alps  ! 
the  Alps  !  I  have  seen  them  from  many  points  ;  and  if 
from  some,  e.g.,  the  Faulhorn,  the  part  you  see  is  more 
striking,  there  is  no  point  from  which  so  wide,  so  complete 
a  sweep  can  be  made  of  this  tremendous  mountain  chain. 

*  This  feeling  against  German  entirely  disappeared  in  later  life— when  he  read 
German  writers  with  interest  and  pleasure. 
I 
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No  familiarity  abates  my  intense  love  of  mountain  views ; 
but  the  first  sight  of  such  a  range  in  such  an  atmosphere  is 
like  the  opening  of  a  new  sense — a  true  revelation.  For  me, 
I  am,  as  it  were,  intoxicated  in  such  a  scene  ;  and  the  only 
drawback  is  that  the  enjoyment  cannot  last,  and  that  one 
who  is  loved  is  not  there  to  share  it.  Monte  Viso,  which  I 
had  never  seen  so  well  before,  is  the  most  pointed  and 
striking  peak  of  the  whole  chain,  and  from  that  the  eye  ranges 
along  to  the  right  till  it  rests  on  the  great  mass  of  Monte 
Eosa,  beyond  which  the  hills  gradually  subside  into  the  dim 
and  distant  plains.  The  various  forms  and  serrated  edges 
are  cut  sharp  against  the  sky,  deep,  blue,  and  cloudless. 
Below,  on  one  side  lies  Turin,  with  the  Po — no.t  yet  that 
mighty  river  which  Tasso  describes  as  bearing,  not  tribute, 
but  war,  to  the  sea  —  and  its  tributaries,  the  Dora  and  the  Stura, 
which  join  it  close  to  the  city;  and  on  the  other  the  undula- 
tions of  the  plain,  sprinkled  with  villages  and  pleasant  man- 
sions. As  the  sun  sank  towards  Monte  Viso,  the  lights  and 
colours  became  more  and  more  lovely  ;  the  snowy  summits 
were  golden,  and  then  crimson  or  purple;  the  sun  dis- 
appeared, and  one  peak  after  another  lost  its  radiance,  Monte 
Eosa  retaining  the  glow  long  after  the  others ;  and  at  last  the 
whole  chain  became  of  a  dark  and  dingy  white,  while  in  the 
west  the  sky  was  still  tinged  with  a  bright  hue  of  yellow  and 
crimson,  which  seemed  to  increase  in  brilliance  as  all  else 
faded.  It  was  truly  a  grief  to  descend :  nor  did  we  till  we 
were  forced  by  the  advance  of  darkness. 

Hard  work  as  sight-seeing  was,  and  thoroughly  and 
conscientiously  as  he  did  it,  he  could  still  find  time  for 
omnivorous  reading. 

READING   DURING    TRAVEL. 

I  have  profited  by  Mr.  N.'s  books  to  renew  my  acquaintance 
with  some  old  friends.  I  have  thus  read  Emerson's 
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"Essays"  (second  series),  his  "Lectures  on  Eepresentative 
Men;"  Carlyle's  "  Hero- Worship,"  the  first  two  volumes 
of  his  essays,  including  (1)  Kichter,  German  Literature, 
Werner,  Gothe's  "Helena,"  Burns,  Heyne,*  German 
playwrights;  (2)  Voltaire,  Novalis,  Signs  of  the  Times, 
Eichter  again,  History,  Luther's  Psalm,  Schiller,  Nie- 
belungen  Lied,  Early  German  Literature ; — also  Newman's 
"  Phases  of  Faith ;"  Froude's  "  Nemesis  of  Faith ;"  Sterne's 
"Sentimental  Journey"  (with  great  disgust);  Gothe's 
"Sorrows  of  Werther,"  in  English;  Milton's  "Paradise 
Eegained, "  and  "  Samson  Agonistes."  I  have  read  besides, 
with  pleasure  and  profit,  Whately's  "  English  Synonyms ;" 
"Voyage  it  Eome,"  by  De  Geramb ;  Italian  translation  of 
the  "  Lettres  Peruviennes ;"  and  I  am  reading  Plato's 
"  Eepublic,"  in  English,  not  having  the  Greek ;  Gell's 
"  Pompeii,"  in  two  vols. ;  and  Parker's  "  Discourse  on 
Religion."  My  main  study,  however,  is  the  Italian  grammar, 
and  a  splendid  Italian  dictionary,  in  eight  thick  4to  vols.,  which 
I  am  going  carefully  through  with  much  gain  to  my  etymo- 
logical researches  as  well  as  improvement  in  Italian.  I  read 
the  "  Journal  des  Debats,"  in  batches  ;  the  "  Times,"  ditto  ; 
and  "  Galignani,"  when  I  can  get  it,  besides  the  Genoese 
"  Mediterraneo,"  which  I  now  see  regularly.  The  papers 
here  are  few  and  beneath  contempt ;  mere  Government 
Gazettes,  feeble  and  base.  Alfieri,  Tasso,  and  Machiavelli 
will  be  my  next  books,  with  the  "  Grammaire  des 
Grammaires"  for  the  sake  of  French.  My  etymological 
notes  make  great  progress,  and  my  dictionary  swells  to 
bursting.  "  Je  marche  de  decouverte  en  decouverte." 

Again  and  again,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  brightest 
scenes  and  the  most  interesting  sights,  he  is  visited  by 
his  fits  of  depression. 

*  The  classical  scholar ;  not  Heine  the  poet. 
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HUMAN    LIFE. 

Alas  !  that,  as  Coleridge  says,  "  experience  is  like  the  stern 
lights  of  a  ship,  which  illuminate  only  the  track  over  which 
we  have  passed."  Could  one  but  transfuse  into  another  mind 
the  strong  convictions  which  living  has  burned  into  one's 
own!  How  clearly  does  one  see  the  follies  and  errors  of 
one's  own  past  life  !  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  think  that 
one's  identity  has  been  preserved.  Every  day  I  wonder  at  and 
despise  and  detest  my  former  self,  but  in  vain ;  the  lot  is  cast, 
and  "I  must  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die."  It  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  think  that  one  has  only  one  life  to  spend,  and  that 
its  best  part  is  passed  in  storing  up  repentance  for  its 
remainder,  in  learning  how  to  live, — a  knowledge  which  so 
often  comes  too  late.  In  youth  the  treasure  seems  boundless, 
and  is  wasted  ;  one  awakes  at  last  from  the  dream  and  finds 
that  little  is  left,  and  that  little  uncertain,  and  in  any  case  of 
infinitely  less  value  than  what  has  perished.  In  Carlyle's 
Essay  on  Burns  I  find  these  words,  "The  wedge  will  rend 
rocks,  but  its  edge  must  be  sharp  and  single ;  if  it  be  double 
the  wedge  is  bruised  in  pieces  and  will  rend  nothing."  And 
again  in  his  article  on  Heyne :  "A  man  with  a  half  volition 
goes  backwards  and  forwards,  and  makes  no  way  on  the 
smoothest  road ;  a  man  with  a  whole  volition  advances  on 
the  roughest,  and  will  reach  his  purpose  if  there  be  a  little 
wisdom  in  it."  Words  which  should  be  written  everywhere 
in  characters  of  fire.  I  feel  their  force  now  that  it  is  too 
late,  and  all  the  more  because  it  is  too  late. 

A    PURPOSE    AND   AN    AIM. 

So  long  as  one  aims  at  a  great  object,  and  pursues  it 
steadily,  whether  one  attain  it  or  not,  there  is  contentment ; 
when  one  has  abandoned  all  aim,  and  is  resigned  to  be 
nothing  and  to  do  nothing,  there  is  again  contentment.  But 
between  the  two  states  lies  a  wide  and  dismal  gulf  in  which 
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there  are  fiery  tossings,  and  weeping  and  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth,  and  impotent  cursings  of  destiny,  and  one's 
self,  and  all  things.  Such  is  my  present  lot,  and  the  further 
shore  of  this  gulf  is  not  so  tempting  as  to  make  me  care 
much  to  reach  it.  The  only  chance  or  hope  for  any  one  in 
this  life  is  to  form  a  purpose  in  early  youth,  or  to  have  it 
formed  for  you ;  to  follow  it  steadily,  unswervingly,  through 
pleasure  and  through  pain ;  to  sacrifice  to  it  enjoyment  and 
affection  and  everything  except  justice  and  charity,  without 
which  no  success  avails  much.  In  this  case  success  is  almost 
certain,  but  even  failure  has  ample  consolation  in  the  single 
thought  that  it  has  not  been  deserved. 

A    RELATIVE    DIES    LEAVING    HIS    CHILDREN. 

What  Goldsmith  said  to  Garrick  of  riches  is  true  of 
children.  "  These  are  the  things  that  make  death  terrible." 
The  cutting  of  so  many  bonds  to  life  must  be  painful  beyond 
all  other  pains.  Life  has  little  else  in  it  to  make  a  thinking 
man  of  mature  years  regret  to  leave  it,  and  he  was  philo- 
sopher enough  to  enjoy  and  to  resign,  with  tranquillity  and 
without  impatience.  Blessed  are  the  dead,  for  they  are  at 

rest,  and  their  works .     Let  us  hope  that  their  works  do 

not  follow  them,  but  that  they  remain  behind  to  continue 
the  good  which  their  authors  left  unfinished.  Would  that 
many  such  survived ! 

NAPLES. 

He  was  not  much  taken  with  Naples  at  first.  He 
sees  the  sights  usual  in  Catholic  countries,  among 
others  the  Bambino  in  the  manger. 

On  Christmas  day  in  the  church  where  we  heard  Mass,  I 
saw  a  sort  of  stable  got  up  in  a  recess,  with  figures  very 
finely  dressed,  adorning  the  newly-born  babe  ;  on  one  side  an 
ox,  and  on  the  other  an  ass,  both  most  devoutly  down  on 
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their  knees.  The  whole  exhibition,  tawdry  and  rude,  was 
brightly  illuminated,  and  drew  crowds  of  curious  and  reverent 
spectators.  Again  and  again  do  I  remark  that  the  grandest 
altars  and  finest  pictures,  or  statues,  are  deserted  in  favour 
of  some  tinsel  image  of  the  Virgin  with  gilt  crown  and 
brocaded  dress,  or  any  other  representation  level  to  the 
childish  and  perverse  taste  of  the  mass  of  Catholic  people. 
No  experience  of  this  form  of  worship  deadens  my  quick 
sense  of  its  absurdity.  My  astonishment  seems  to  be  ever 
increasing ;  and  yet  it  is  not  the  superstition  and  credulity 
of  such  full-grown  children  as  the  mass  of  Catholic  nations 
that  is  the  thing  most  worthy  of  astonishment.  It  is  the  firm 
belief  of  such  men  as  Balmez,  and  Nicolas,  and  De  Maestre, 
and  Montalembert,  amidst  all  the  boastful  intelligence  of 
this  nineteenth  century;  and  still  more  the  conversion  of 
men  like  Newman  and  Schlegel,  and  many  others  whose 
clearness  of  intellect  and  even  shrewd  practical  sagacity 
cannot  be  denied. 

He  goes  to  hear  a  sermon  on  St.  Joseph's  Day,  and 
it  confirms  him  in  his  views  of  the  immaturity  of  the 
Italian  people,  and  especially  of  the  Neapolitans. 

AN    ITALIAN    SERMON. 

After  a  picture  of  the  details  of  the  workshops  so  vivid 
that  one  might  have  fancied  he  had  seen  the  saint  and  his 
supposed  son  actually  at  work,  the  preacher  went  on  to  say 
that  no  doubt  in  those  times,  as  in  these,  there  was  occa- 
sionally no  work  to  be  had,  when  those  who  waited  on 
Providence  were  very  sorely  tried,  and  when  St.  Guiseppe 
might  have  to  say,  "My  son,  there  is  no  work  to  be  had, 
there  is  no  bread  in  the  house — what  are  we  to  do  ?"  And 
then  this  son  was  "the  everlasting  wisdom  of  the  father,'' 
and  so  on  and  on,  the  audience  being  profoundly  attentive, 
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and  the  orator  being  much  affected  by  the  distress  he  chose 
to  fancy.  The  whole  performance  concluded  by  a  diffuse 
prayer  to  the  saint,  most  of  the  people  kneeling.  I  came 
away  in  deep  disgust  and  humiliation. 

Such  is  the  mental  food  of  the  people  here,  and  there  are 
persons  who  can  believe  such  people  capable  of  republican 
institutions  and  of  self-government.  They  are  grown-up 
babies,  with  the  credulity  and  vices  of  childhood  magnified, 
their  intelligence  warped  and  stunted. 

But  he  sees  the  other  side  as  well. 

A     CONTRAST. 

It  is  clear  that  Christianity,  such  as  it  is,  is  a  matter 
of  profound  belief  here,  and  not  of  mere  profession,  as 
in  Protestant  countries.  Nothing  is  spared  in  addressing 
the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  people,  and  the  main  points  of 
its  story  are  quite  as  vividly  present  to  their  mind  as  the 
yesterday's  events  of  their  own  lives. 

The  following  extracts  present  us,  among  other  things, 
with  further  contributions  to  the  history  of  Austrian  rule 
in  Italy : — 

Naples,  Easter  Monday, 

28th  March,  1853. 

On  Saturday  a  French  steamer  came  here  from  Messina 
on  its  way  to  Marseilles.  On  board  was  a  Mr.  T.,  a 
Frenchman  in  large  business  in  Paris,  with  whom  I  have 
dined  at  Mr.  S.'s,  and  with  whom  I  have  had  much 
conversation.  He  has  a  very  remarkable  power  of  speech 
even  for  a  Frenchman,  and  his  indignation  at  the  present 
degrading  and  deplorable  regime  in  France  was  more  than 
eloquent.  You  cannot  conceive  the  depth  and  intensity  of 
the  feelings  of  a  Frenchman  seeing  his  country  so  humbled 
in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world.  It  is  not  merely  the  paltriness 
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of  the  chief  conspirator,  who  rules  "  by  the  grace  of  God," 
but  the  baseness  and  idleness  of  the  creatures  whom  he  has 
aggrandised.  ...  It  seems  that  yesterday  there  were 
no  fewer  than  three  Councils  of  Ministers  here,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  news  about  Kussia  and  Constantinople.  The 
poor  King  is  in  a  terrible  fix.  If  France  join  England  and 
Austria  join  Kussia,  what  is  he  to  do  ?  He  cannot  afford  to 
offend  either  France  or  Russia,  and  to  Austria  he  has  a  heavy 
grievance  to  atone  for,  in  having  sent  his  troops  (on  compulsion 
it  is  true)  to  aid  the  Lombards  against  Austria  in  1848.  We 
shall  see.  Never  has  Europe  been  in  a  more  volcanic  state. 
The  Peace  Society  will  not  see  that  war  is  imminent  and 
must  be  prepared  for.  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  England 
supports  Piedmont  in  the  case  of  that  infamous  confiscation 
at  Milan.  The  young  Emperor  will  not  learn  even  from  the 
sharp  lesson  he  has  just  received.  The  next  time  he  may 
not  be  so  fortunate  as  to  escape.  .  .  .  The  cruelties 
in  Milan,  or  rather  in  Lombardy  at  large,  as  well  as  in 
Hungary,  are  a  defiance  of  all  justice,  of  all  mercy — divine 
or  human.  Take  one  case  at  Milan.  A  gentleman  of 
distinction  had  a  tutor  who  had  been  for  some  time  ill. 
On  the  day  of  the  outbreak,  he,  for  the  first  time,  had 
walked  out.  On  his  way  home  he  was  involved  in  the 
bustle  of  the  disturbance,  was  arrested  with  some 'others, 
and  imprisoned.  His  employer,  hearing  of  this  adven- 
ture, waited  on  the  Governor,  assured  him  of  his  tutor's 
innocence,  and  offered  his  guarantee.  The  Governor  pro- 
mised to  look  into  the  case  and  set  it  right  A  few  days 
afterwards,  the  gentleman  saw  on  the  walls  a  list  of  those 
executed  as  rebels  by  summary  martial  jurisdiction.  Among 
them  was  his  children's  tutor  !  The  one  great  object  is  to 
strike  terror  by  every  means,  however  horrible  or  vile.  Kill, 
kill,  kill !  innocent  or  guilty,  it  matters  not,  so  that  the 
survivors  be  made  to  tremble.  "  The  executioner  is  the  first 
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minister  of  a  good  prince,"  says  one  of  the  kings  in  Mirza's 
Vision,  and  on  this  awful  principle  Austria  perseveringly 
acts.  A  Milanese  gentleman,  rich,  and  now  retired  from 
business,  told  me  here,  a  few  days  ago,  that  he  heard  even 
the  Archbishop  of  Milan  harangue  the  people  in  1848  and 
call  on  them  to  expel  for  ever  the  foreign  tyrants.  The 
Austrians  know  well  how  intensely  they  are  hated  through- 
out Italy,  but  they  repay  the  hatred  by  oppression  and 
violence  only  the  more  ferocious.  The  other  day  a  respect- 
able merchant,  whom  I  saw  myself  at  Milan,  happened  to 
come  too  near  a  sentinel  and  received  a  bayonet  wound  in 
the  face  !  The  savage  who  struck  him  could  not  wound  him 
anywhere  but  in  the  face  !  What  are  a  people  so  treated  to 
do  ?  The  assassination  of  a  few  detached  soldiers  is  foolish 
as  well  as  criminal,  as  the  results  at  Milan  too  clearly  show. 
The  blow  must  be  struck  high,  or  not  at  all ;  and  those  who 
order  and  reward  such  outrages  must  be  punished,  not  the 
miserable  instruments  whose  position  makes  them  slaves. 
Talk  of  Christianity !  It  only  renders  the  contemplation 
of  the  world's  present  state  the  more  dreadful ;  for  the 
crimes  and  sufferings  of  Pagan  times  are  equalled,  if  not 
surpassed,  now  when  they  are  so  much  more  inexcusable. 
Keligion  is  made  to  sanction  all  cruelty  and  all  oppression; 
to  condemn  resistance,  however  moderate  and  just.  . 

In  the  Church  of  St.  George  was  a  very  showy  repre- 
sentation of  the  Saint  and  the  Dragon.  The  saint,  as  large 
as  life,  was  praying  on  his  knees  before  a  crucifix,  and  the 
dragon,  probably  much  larger  than  life,  his  scales  glistening 
with  gold,  was  advancing  upon  him  open-mouthed.  I  thought 
of  Gibbon's  unmasking  of  this  St.  George  of  Cappadocia,  and 
I  felt  in  no  way  honoured  by  this  choice  of  a  patron  saint 
for  my  country.  .  .  .  The  sea  here  is  always  full,  and 
always  beautiful,  whether  it  lies  as  if  asleep  and,  as  Dickens 
says,  "winks  on  the  sunshine,  like  a  drowsy  lion,"  or  whether, 
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stirred  to  its  depths  by  the  sirocco,  it  breaks  against  the  pier 
in  foaming  billows,  which  to  those  who  have  not,  like  you 
and  me,  seen  the  Atlantic  dashing  in  fury  against  the  rocky 
coast  of  Clare,  are  very  terrible,  and  which  even  to  me  are 

very  grand. 

Naples,  8th  April,  1853. 

One  of  my  travelling  companions  told  me  a  glorious 
story  (he  is  a  Protestant,  by  the  way,  though  his  wife  is 
Catholic)  of  a  priest  with  whom  they  travelled  from  Rome. 
They  had  breakfast  at  Terracina ;  it  was  Friday,  and  Lent 
into  the  bargain  ;  so  the  priest  ate  maigre,  but  at  Sta.  Agata, 
where  they  dined,  there  was  only  grosso — no  fish  to  be  had.  So 
the  priest,  folding  his  hands  and  lifting  up  his  eyes,  said  most 
devoutly,  "  La  volonta  di  Dio  sia  fatta  "  (God's  will  be  done). 
They  naturally  thought  he  was  going  to  fast  altogether,  but 
he  fell  upon  the  meat  and  ate  much  more  than  either  of  the 
other  two.  .  .  .  The  1st  of  May  is  the  great  day  of 
St.  Januarius,  the  patron  saint  of  Naples,  whom  the  wild 
beasts  would  not  eat,  either  because  they  were  not  hungry 
or  because  he  was  too  tough. 

Xaples,  llth  April,  1853. 

As  we  passed  the  villa,  the  carriage  stopped  as  we  were 
met  by  a  procession  of  the  host  which  was  being  carried  to 
some  dying  person.  This  sort  of  procession  I  have  seen 
several  times.  First  come  two,  sometimes  four,  attendants, 
in  red  cloaks,  and  boys  who  chime  small  hand-bells  at 
regular  intervals  to  announce  the  approach  of  the  host. 
Then  comes  a  priest,  in  full  canonicals,  bearing  the  con- 
secrated elements  and  walking  at  a  very  slow  pace. 
Behind  him  is  an  attendant  who  carries  a  flat  umbrella  over 
his  head,  and  on  each  side  is  usually  a  soldier.  As  it 
approaches,  all  persons  stop  and  uncover,  and  most  kneel, 
and  the  sentinels  present  arms,  just  as  if  the  Deity  were  one 
of  the  royal  family. 
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Like  most  travellers,  Mr.  Hodgson  went  up  Mount 
Vesuvius,  and  he  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  ascent  thirty  years  ago. 

VESUVIUS. 

After  negotiations  about  horses,  or  donkeys,  which 
usually  take  travellers  to  the  foot  of  the  real  ascent,  we 
started.  I  would  have  no  animal,  of  course,  not  if  I  had 
been  paid,  and  Mr.  N.'s  friend  walked  with  me.  The  other 
three  had,  one  a  horse,  and  two  each  a  donkey.  I  was  in 
excellent  trim ;  my  companion  was  rather  burdened  with 
his  breakfast,  and  soon  began  to  perspire.  The  air  was  not 
very  clear,  and  there  seemed  even  danger  of  rain.  I  was 
quite  fresh,  and  ready  for  anything.  One  of  the  not  eques- 
trians, but  asinarians,  tumbled  from  his  ass  among  the 
hard,  rough  debris  of  lava ;  a  result  which  did  not  make  me 
shed  tears.  As  they  were  obliged  to  make  long  circuits 
and  follow  the  road,  which,  after  the  first  mile  or  two,  was 
very  bad,  we  got  ahead,  and  at  last  arrived  at  the  Hermitage 
as  soon  as  any,  and  long  before  one  whose  ass  was  sluggish. 
Vesuvius,  as  you  must  have  noticed  in  pictures,  is  a  sort  of 
double  mountain.  The  right  part  is  very  much  in  shape 
like  a  dumpling  which  has  been  baked  in  a  basin,  and  when 
streaked  with  snow,  it  looks  exactly  like  the  dish  named 
when  sprinkled  with  sugar.  It  is  from  the  top  of  this  that 
there  issues  more  or  less  of  a  cloud  of  white  smoke.  The 
part  to  the  left  is  a  long  irregular  ridge,  deeply  channeled; 
like  the  other,  perfectly  bare,  and  of  an  extraordinary  purple 
colour.  Between  the  mountain  and  the  sea  is  a  long  plain 
covered  with  fragments  of  rocks  and  lava,  and  presenting 
a  striking  scene  of  desolation.  Between  the  two  parts 
(as  you  look  from  Naples)  is  a  lower  hill  or  ledge  on  which 
stands  the  auberge  called  the  Hermitage,  and  a  meteoro- 
logical observatory,  from  the  terrace  of  which  is  a  very  fine 
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view  of  the  sea,  etc.  At  this  auberge  our  friends  rested  a 
little,  and  had  a  bottle  of  the  vin  ordinaire  of  Vesuvius, 
which  they  were  told  was  Lachrymae  Christi,  as  that  was 
what  they  asked  for.  Travellers  are  sadly  cheated,  but  it  is 
almost  always  their  own  fault;  they  invite  spoliation.  After 
all  it  was  only  Is.  a  bottle,  not  more  than  four  times  its  real 
value,  and  among  five  that  was  not  a  ruinous  matter.  It  is 
reckoned  that  to  the  Hermitage  is  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
from  that  to  the  top  is  another  hour.  We  followed  the  track 
along  the  ledge  with  occasional  slight  ascents  and  descents, 
our  ground  becoming  increasingly  rough  and  difficult,  till 
we  had  the  body  of  Vesuvius  a  little  on  our  right,  and 
came  upon  a  body  of  guides,  porters,  etc.,  with  batons  and 
chairs,  etc.  A  gendarme  also  was  posted  there.  We  had  a 
guide  with  us  whose  pay  is  about  8s.  6d.,  not  excessive  for 
the  work  he  has  to  do,  though  his  services  are  not  indis- 
pensable. By  engaging  one,  however,  we  escape  somewhat 
the  solicitations  of  many.  Not  being  willing  to  spoil  a  pair 
of  new  shoes,  I  had  borrowed  from  one  of  the  office  lads  a 
very  exhausted  pair  of  short  boots  which  I  had  put  on  early 
on  the  route.  They  were  large  enough,  but  unhappily  they 
admitted  the  earth  and  gravel  and  small  stones  in  very 
painful  quantity.  The  final  ascent  is  certainly  the  most 
fatiguing  feat  of  the  kind  I  ever  attempted,  both  from  its 
steepness,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground.  It  is  very  little  out  of 
the  perpendicular,  and  the  whole  is  a  mass  of  ashes,  varied 
only  by  pieces  of  lava  of  various  sizes,  but  generally  small. 
Looking  right  up  to  a  height  of  perhaps  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  one  can  scarcely  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  ascend, 
and  it  would  not  be  if  it  were  on  the  turf  or  rock.  I  set  off, 
however,  giving  my  coat  and  hat  to  the  guide,  and  making 
ample  use  of  my  stick.  At  every  step  I  sank  almost  to  the 
ankles,  and  what  is  worse,  one  slides  downwards,  as  the  ashes 
give  way  under  the  foot.  The  first  few  strides  gave  me  a 
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great  advance  over  the  rest,  whose  dejeuner  now  made  them 
a  very  bad  return.  For  a  long  way  they  were  persecuted  by 
the  porteurs  who  accompanied  them  upwards,  offering  them 
the  help  of  ropes,  and  arms,  etc.,  in  spite  of  all  refusals,  and 
objurgations,  and  imprecations,  and  with  a  perseverance 
which  long  experience  of  the  weakness  of  travellers  renders 
inflexible.  All  this  persecution  I  escaped.  But  I  was 
obliged  three  or  four  times  to  stop  to  empty  the  gravel  out  of 
my  boots,  though  it  immediately  flowed  in  again  at  top  and 
sides,  and  occasionally  to  quiet  the  beatings  of  my  heart. 
I  turned  round  at  times  and  watched  the  rest,  often 
lying  on  the  ground  and  quite  exhausted,  and  I  was  exceed- 
ingly amused  to  see  the  most  disagreeable  of  the  party,  the 
one  who  had  fallen  from  the  ass,  enveloped  in  a  large 
cloak  and  dragged  up  between  two  porteurs.  There  is 
no  view  as  you  ascend,  and  when  you  turn  round  you  see 
only  the  rugged  face  of  the  opposite  ridge.  I  soon  lost  sight 
of  the  party  altogether,  as  the  side  of  the  mountain  is  a  little 
rounded,  and  I  became  doubtful  that  I  was  in  the  right 
direction,  for  track  did  not  exist.  I  held  on,  however, 
deviating  occasionally  to  right  or  left  to  avail  myself  of  some 
lava  blocks,  which  gave  a  better  footing  than  the  ashes,  and 
cooling  my  mouth  with  some  snow  which  lay  here  and  there 
in  large  patches.  In  one  part  the  route  was  of  a  very 
moderate  slope  as  one  zigzagged  along  the  face  of  the 
mountain.  At  last  I  saw  a  man  seated  not  far  above  me, 
and  I  finished  the  ascent  in  about  forty  minutes.  The  man 
I  found  held  a  basket  with  wine  and  water,  and  bread  and 
oranges,  and  eggs ;  and  I  found  a  glass  of  wine  and  some 
bread  very  refreshing,  though  I  was  not  very  hot,  and  had 
not  the  slightest  inclination  to  sit  down.  It  was  nearly 
twenty  minutes  before  the  rest  came,  bathed  in  sweat,  and 
quite  done  out  as  well  as  outdone.  And  alas !  my  com- 
panion had  turned  sick,  and  had  remained  far  below,  unable 
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to  go  further.  After  they  had  refreshed  themselves  a  little, 
we  went  on  a  little  way  on  a  sort  of  table  land,  on  each  side 
of  which  rocks  rose,  and  came  to  a  deep  hollow  on  our  left, 
where  far  below  were  small  extinct  craters,  from  which, 
however,  had  proceeded  the  ruin  of  Pompeii.  The  hollow 
sloped  down  to  the  valley  beyond,  in  which  we  could  discern 
several  villages,  which  must  be  of  modern  growth.  There 
was  nothing  frightful  so  far,  but  when  we  proceeded  a  little 
way  we  found  ourselves  on  a  very  narrow  ledge  with,  on  our 
left,  a  very  steep  descent  into  the  hollow  just  spoken  of,  and 
on  the  right,  an  awful  gulf,  whose  depth  we  could  not  fathom 
for  the  clouds  of  sulphurous  smoke,  or  rather  steam,  which 
issued  from  it,  and  which  the  wind  swept  into  our  faces.  At 
times,  as  the  wind  changed,  we  could  see  portions  of  the 
sides  of  this  dreadful  chasm,  of  yellow  colour,  and  thickly 
encrusted  with  sulphur.  At  first  it  required  some  courage 
to  advance  along  this  ledge,  for  it  seemed  as  if  a  false  step 
would  be  sure  destruction,  and  the  steaming  smoke  confused 
the  senses.  In  one  part  of  the  ledge  is,  at  one  side,  a  cavity, 
near  to  which  you  cannot  approach  your  hand,  so  hot  is  the 
vapour  which  issues  continually,  and  in  the  sand  near  this  eggs 
were  cooked  for  us  according  to  established  rule.  Descending 
a  little  to  the  left,  and  following  a  slight  track,  we  could  see 
Torre  dell'  Annunciata  in  the  valley  far  below,  and  beyond 
that  again  Pompeii  at  the  foot  of  some  low  hills.  We  did  not 
remain  long,  for  the  vicinity  of  this  crater  was  not  agreeable, 
and  one  could  see  nothing  more.  Our  friends  rested  again 
in  a  sheltered  spo^,  and  smoked  cigarettes,  I  too  joining  to 
the  extent  of  one,  and,  having  finished  the  contents  of  the 
basket,  we  descended  much  faster  than  we  had  come  up. 
Steep  as  it  is,  the  descent  is  as  safe  as  it  is  rapid.  I  ran,  or 
rather  plunged,  down  all  the  way  at  full  speed,  and  reached 
the  foot  in  about  ten  minutes.  It  is  impossible  to  fall.  One 
lies  well  back,  and  at  every  step  you  sink  deep  into  the  ashes, 
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so  you  have  only  to  pull  your  foot  out  again,  and  down  again, 
and  so  on,  and  if  you  can  keep  clear  of  stones  the  process  is 
even  pleasant.  At  the  foot  I  poured  out  the  gravel  from  my 
boots  and  went  in,  at  a  rapid  rate,  to  the  Hermitage.  My 
friend  would  willingly  have  had  an  ass  there  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  but  none  were  to  be  got.  I  was  all  right 
except  that  the  big  toe  of  the  right  foot  was  skinned  by  a 
stone.  We  reached  Eesina  before  the  equestrians,  and  found 
the  carriage  ready  and  had  a  very  rapid  and  not  unpleasant 
evening  drive  to  Naples,  in  spite  of  the  racing  of  curicolos 
filled  with  holiday  makers  and  driven  at  full  speed.  The 
driving  here  is  terrible,  as  is  the  cruelty  with  which  poor 
animals  are  treated.  It  was  dusk  when  we  arrived,  the 
office  was  shut,  so  I  walked  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  our 
usual  Trattore,  dined  at  seven  on  macaroni,  cold  fowl, 
salad  and  cauliflower,  and  then  walked  to  Capo  di  Monte, 
where  I  found  Mr.  Neuberg  awake  and  reading  "  Paradise 
Lost."  I  was  soon  ready  for  bed,  and  slept  without  dreaming 
of  the  horrors  of  Vesuvius. 

Florence  he  enjoyed,  but  only  partially  ;  as  at  this 
time  and,  indeed,  throughout  this  journey  he  suffered 
much  from  the  attacks  of  deep  depression,  to  which 
throughout  life  he  was  liable. 

FLORENCE. 

Here  the  remorseless  fact  discloses,  as  elsewhere,  dirt,  and 
poverty,  and  misery,  and  vice,  and  ugliness,  with  the  univer- 
sal and  ever  painful  extremes  in  the  social  scale.  Humanity 
itself  disappoints  us  generally ;  art,  seldom ;  nature,  never. 
Hence  it  was  that  yesterday,  instead  of  going  to  the  grand 
fashionable  promenade  at  the  Cascine  Gardens,  I  gladly  left 
the  town  and  visited  Certosa,  the  Convent  of  the  Carthusian 
Friars,  who  prepare  themselves  for  heaven  amidst  the  love- 
liest scenes  of  earth. 
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SUNSHINE    WITHOUT    AND    GLOOM    WITHIN. 

Even  nature,  however,  to  one  like  me  is  far  from  being 
delightful  without  mixture.  I  feel  unsettled  and  useless, 
and  out  of  place.  Kelaxation  cannot  safely,  or  well,  be 
made  a  business ;  and  I  would  gladly  exchange  these 
charming  landscapes  and  sunny  skies  for  some  regular  duties 
in  a  much  drearier  spot.  Then  would  a  casual  visit  to  such 
regions  as  this  be  a  relief  and  a  blessing.  Now,  it  is  as  food 
without  hunger,  sleep  without  fatigue. 

At  the  end  of  his  year  of  travel,  he  sums  up  his 
experience  in  these  words  : — 

The  past  year,  if  by  no  means  one  of  the  happiest  in  my 
life,  has  certainly  been  the  richest  of  all  in  new  and  various 
impressions  ;  and  it  has  not  been  lost  as  regards  increase  of 
knowledge  and  experience.  It  seems  vastly  longer  than 
fourteen  months  since  I  left  England.  I  have  lived  years 
since  that  time. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

LIFE    IN     EDINBURGH. 

AFTER  his  return  from  Italy  in  1853,  Dr.  Hodgson  and 
his  wife  fixed  their  abode  at  Jordan  Bank,  Morningside,  a 
warm  and  retired  spot  on  the  south  side  of  Edinburgh, 
near  the  last  slopes  of  the  Pentland  Hills.  Here  they 
lived  very  quietly  ;  though  Dr.  Hodgson  could  never  rest 
a  day  without  either  finding  or  making  work  for  himself. 
He  read  all  the  books  of  any  importance  that  came  out, 
devoured  the  best  novels,  wrote  letters,  walked,  talked, 
and  lectured  in  different  parts  of  the  country  incessantly. 
He  also  studied  physiology  and  anatomy  under  several 
of  the  Edinburgh  professors  ;  and  he  was  filled  with  the 
strongest  sense  of  the  importance  of  teaching  the  Laws 
of  Health  to  children.  He  saw  daily  around  him  misery 
and  ill  health,  arising  from  ignorance  of  the  most 
ordinary  facts  regarding  the  constitution  of  the  human 
body ;  and  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
frame  among  our  growing  youth  became  with  him  a 
kind  of  religious  mission. 

There  was  about  this  time  a  period  during  which 
Dr.  Hodgson  was  much  troubled  for  want  of  congenial 
employment.  In  a  letter  to  Miss  Leigh  Smith,  dated 
from  London,  6th  July,  1854,  ne  sa^  : — 

This  much  only  is  certain,  that  I  leave  London  on 
Wednesday  next,  and  shall  not  return  to  it  (i.e.  to  stay  for 
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any  time),  until  or  unless  I  shall  have  some  fixed  occupation 
which  compels  residence  in  London.  I  am  tired,  and,  what  is 
more,  ashamed  of  the  life  of  idleness  and  frivolous  activity 
I  have  been  leading  here ;  and  the  remedy  is  change  of  scene, 
or  regular  duties,  self-imposed  or  otherwise,  or,  what  is 
perhaps  best,  a  combination  of  both.  ...  I  ought  to  do 
something  in  the  same  direction  (educational  enterprise)  if 
not  in  the  same  way.  As  Young  says  :— 

They  who  on  pride  of  ancestry  enlarge, 
Produce  the  debt  instead  of  the  discharge. 

So  is  it  with  one's  past  deeds,  which,  far  from  being  a 
justification  of  present  idleness,  are  only  a  pledge  and 
obligation  for  greater  doings  in  the  future.  It  is  this 
conviction  and  this  feeling  that  give  bitterness  to  my  seeming 
exclusion  from  the  course  of  life  in  which  I  am  most  fitted 
to  be  useful,  and  most  likely  to  be  happy.  It  will  not  be 
without  a  struggle  that  I  shall  come,  if  I  do  come,  to  the 
resolution  of  going  to  the  Bar.  I  am  strongly  urged,  as  I 
have  been  in  former  years,  by  friends  whose  judgment  I 
respect;  but  I  have  no  love,  rather  the  reverse,  for  the 
profession.  If  I  adopt  it,  it  will  be  mainly  as  a  means  towards 
gaining  a  position  in  which  and  by  which  I  may  help  on 
good  movements  more  efficiently  than  is  possible  for  me  now. 
And  at  the  worst,  any  kind  of  useful  work  is  better  than 
dilettanteism  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  constant  reading  into 
which  one  is  ever  apt  to  fall  I  may  even  take  interest  in 
the  study  of  law  itself  when  once  plunged  into  it.  As  to 
what  is  called  success  at  the  Bar,  I  have  as  yet  no  ambition 
in  that  direction,  at  least  for  its  own  sake.* 

*  In  August  and  September,  1856,  Dr.  Hodgson  had  another  of  his  long  Con- 
tinental rambles,  accompanied  by  a  friend.  The  following  was  hia  route  :— Parfe, 
Lyons,  Pont  de  Beauvoisin,  Mont  de  Chat,  La«  Bourget,  Chambery,  Val  Gresivaudan, 
Grenoble,  Val  Romanche,  Bourg  d'Oysans,  La  Grave,  Monartier,  Briancon,  Col  d« 
Genevre,  Cesanne,  Col  de  Sestryere,  Fenestrelles  (the  prison  of  Silvio  Pellioo),  Perosa, 
Balsile,  Pralis,  Col  Julien,  Monte  Viso,  Bobbio,  Val  Luserna,  Val  Angrogna,  Latour, 
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Two  years  and  a  half  later  we  find  him  at  his  old 
occupation.  He  writes  to  his  life-long  friend,  Alexander 
Ireland,  this  letter,  under  date  of  Qth  of  January,  1857  : — 

LECTURING   ON    PHYSIOLOGY. 

.  .  .  You  are  quite  right,  of  course,  about  over- work  ; 
but  on  one  point  you  mistake.  I  am  not  working  on  money 
account.  I  should  positively  save  money  by  remaining  idle. 
But  I  have  undertaken  this  work  of  physiologic  teaching, 
and  while  I  am  in  Edinburgh  I  am  anxious  to  go  through 
with  it.  I  lecture  every  Monday  and  Thursday  evening  in 
Surgeon's  Square;  and  I  have  a  ladies'  class  every  Saturday, 
from  one  to  two,  in  Queen  Street.  Eent,  attendance,  and, 
above  all,  diagrams  will  more  than  swallow  up  the  receipts. 
I  have  offered  a  gratuitous  course  of  twenty-five  lectures 
to  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  Established  and  Free  Churches, 
as  well  as  to  the  senior  pupils  of  the  High  School.  The  first 
offer  has  been  accepted ;  the  second  declined  on  the  score  of 
want  of  time ;  to  the  third  I  wait  a  reply.  Every  Wednesday 
I  lecture  out  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  sometimes  (rarely)  on  other 
nights  besides.  I  have  been  thrice  at  Hawick,  and  once  at 
Arbroath.  Last  Wednesday  I  was  at  N.  Berwick.  Next 
two  Wednesdays  I  go  to  Leven  ;  on  Friday  and  two  other 
Wednesdays  to  Burntisland.  I  have  two  lectures  to  give  at 
Dunfermline,  one  at  Paisley,  four  at  Morningside,  one  at  the 
Vale  of  Leven.  To-morrow  I  lecture  here  for  the  Half- 
holiday  Association.  When  my  evening  course  of  thirty 
lectures  on  Physiology  is  concluded,  I  hope  to  give  a  course 
of  twelve  on  the  principles  of  Education.  I  have  omitted  to 

Pinerolo,  Turin,  Genoa,  Alessandria,  Milan,  Como,  Bellagio,  Menaggio,  Porlezza, 
Lugano,  M.  Salvadore,  Luino,  Pallanza,  Omegna,  Orta,  Pella,  Varallo,  Val  Mastalone, 
Banio,  Borca,  Macugnago,  M.  Moro,  Saas,  Stalden,  Visp,  Leuk,  Torrenthorn,  Loukerbad, 
Gemmi,  Kanderthal,  Frutigen,  Simmenthal,  Saarnen,  Chateau  d'Oex,  Col  de  Jaraan, 
Vevey,  Geneva.  Sallanche,  Contamines,  Col  de  Bonhonime,  Col  de  Seigne,  Allee  Blanche, 
Cormayeur,  Aosta,  Chatillon,  Turin. 
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mention  two  lectures  to  the  Philosophical  Institution  on 
Health  and  Wealth.  I  attend  Dr.  Sanders  on  Physiology 
every  day  from  eleven  to  twelve,  and  Professor  Goodsir  at 
one  on  Anatomy.  So  I  am  not  idle,  you  see,  though  I 
earn  little,  if  anything,  by  my  work.  .  .  .  Read  Mrs. 
Browning's  "Aurora  Leigh  !  "  That  is  the  grandest  poem  I 
ever  read.  .  .  . 

And  almost  all  this  hard  work  was  done  without 
pecuniary  compensation. 

For  years  Mrs.  Hodgson  had  been  growing  weaker, 
until  at  length  she  sank  on  the  ist  of  July,  1860.  She 
was  buried  in  the  Grange  Cemetery — a  beautiful  "  God's 
acre"  that  lies  under  the  shadow  of  Arthur's  Seat. 

Her  last  words  were  :  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart ; 
for  they  shall  see  God  ;"  and  these  words  the  sorrowing 
and  desolate  husband  placed  above  her  grave. 

But,  even  during  the  last  long  months  of  sorrow  and 
anxiety,  he  is  to  be  found  as  hard  and  as  steadily  at 
work  as  ever. 

Jordan  Bank,  Edinburgh, 

23rd  March,  1860. 
WORE. 

I  have  delayed  answering  your  kind  letter  until  (being 
very  busy)  I  should  be  able  to  read  the  little  book*  you  sent  me. 
This  I  have  now  done  with  very  great  interest  and  satisfaction. 
I  think  it  admirably  fitted  for  its  purpose,  and  I  will  very 
gladly  do  all  I  can  to  promote  its  success.  Besides  mentioning 
it  to  all  teachers  with  whom  I  may  come  in  contact,  I  will 
write  a  short  notice  of  it  for  the  "  Scotsman,"  the  chief  journal 
here,  and  I  will  try  to  get  some  bookseller  to  take  the  sale  in 

*  Charles  Bray's  "  Education  of  the  Affections."    Published  in  1860. 
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hand.  I  will,  further,  make  honourable  mention  of  it  in  the 
appendix  to  a  lecture  on  the  subject  that  I  am  now  publishing 
at  the  request  of  the  United  Association  of  Schoolmasters.  I 
could  wish  that  the  questions  and  answers  at  the  end  of  the 
lessons  had  been  omitted.  They  seem  to  me  to  lengthen  the 
book,  and  so  increase  its  size  and  expense  without  any 
compensating  benefit.  .  .  .  1.  I  have  attended  four  full 
courses  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  in  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  in  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  University  here, 
in  order  to  gain  a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject  at  its  source. 
2.  I  have  collected  and  studied  a  large  number  of  the  best 
works  on  the  subject  in  various  languages,  especially  the  most 
recent  books.  3.  I  have  had  executed  under  my  own  direction 
a  large  set  of  diagrams,  about  two  hundred  in  number,  costing, 
with  those  I  have  bought,  between  £70  and  £80.  4.  Some 
years  ago,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  G.  Combe  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
E.  Lee,  I  gave  a  course  of  twenty-five  lessons  under  sanction  of 
the  magistrates  and  clergy  of  Edinburgh,  who  are  the  patrons, 
to  the  teachers  and  assistant  teachers,  male  and  female,  and 
to  a  selection  of  some  ninety  boys  and  girls  from  the  outdoor 
schools  in  connection  with  Heriot's  Hospital,  followed  by  a 
public  examination.  This  led  to  a  second  course  of  about 
thirty  lessons  to  the  senior  pupils  in  Heriot's  Hospital  itself. 
These  were  attended  by  the  House  Governor,  who  has  since 
continued  the  instruction  himself.  This  course  also  was 
followed  by  an  examination  in  presence  of  the  patrons.  Next 
I  gave  a  course  of  twenty-five  public  lectures  twice  a  week, 
at  three  p.m.,  to  ladies  and  gentlemen.  This  was  a  very 
successful  course.  The  following  winter  I  gave  a  similar 
course  to  ladies  alone  on  Saturdays,  at  one.  The  audience 
was  large,  regular,  and  most  attentive.  Three  ladies  have 
since  taken  up  the  teaching  of  this  subject.  Further  I  gave 
a  course  of  twenty-five  lessons  to  the  students  of  the  Normal 
Training  School  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
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followed  by  an  examination ;  and  I  was  thanked  by  the 
committee,  composed  wholly  of  clergy.  I  have  lectured  in 
advocacy  of  this  teaching  again  and  again  in  Edinburgh, 
Falkirk,  Paisley,  Leven,  Vale  of  Leven,  Kirkcaldy,  Cupar, 
Arbroath,  Montrose,  Lochgelly,  Greenock,  Nottingham,  Leeds, 
Manchester,  London,  Dalkeith,  Hawick,  Elgin,  Elie,  Birming- 
ham, Bury,  etc.,  etc.  Last  and  greatest  stage  of  all,  through 
Dr.  Schmitz,  the  Rector,  I  have  obtained  permission  from 
the  Lord  Provost  and  the  College  Baillie  to  give  a  gratuitous 
course  to  the  Eector's  class  in  the  Edinburgh  High  School, 
and  I  begin  on  Thursday  next  I  will  give  one  lesson  weekly 
until  I  leave  Edinburgh  for  the  summer;  and,  indeed,  I 
intend  to  stay  a  month  longer  than  I  could  wish,  in  order  to 
give  more  lessons.  If  this  course  succeed,  as  I  doubt  not,  it 
will  be  a  very  great  step  in  preparing  the  public  mind  for  the 
introduction  of  this  subject  into  schools.  I  must  not  omit  to 
say  that  in  my  Report  to  the  Education  Commissioners  I 
urged  very  strongly  the  importance  of  making  this  kind  of 
teaching  universal.  If  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
would  only  make  this  subject  a  part  of  the  regular  course  in 
the  training  colleges,  the  battle  would  be  gained.  I  trust  we 
may  all  live  to  see  it. 
C.  Bray,  Esq. 

I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the  two  lectures  I  am  about 
to  publish. 

Jordan  Bank, 

6th  April,  1860. 

Now  that  I  have  given  all  the  lessons  under  the  agree- 
ment between  us,  I  should  much  like  to  be  allowed  to 
continue,  on  Friday  next,  if  convenient  to  you,  the  subject 
of  Bills  of  Exchange,  which  I  left  yesterday  very  incomplete. 
It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  this,  or  any  subsequent 
lecture  I  may  be  permitted  to  give,  is  gratuitous.  I  have  a 
very  pleasant  and  kindly  remembrance  of  your  lads,  and  I 
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cannot  but  regret  that  I  must  part  with  them  so  soon.  Their 
conduct  and  the  temper  they  show  do  you  much  credit  and 
contrast  delightfully  with  the  brutality,  callousness,  and 
disloyalty  of  most  public  schools — of  all  indeed,  with  one 
exception,  I  think,  that  I  have  seen. 

W.  S.  Dalgleish,  Esq. 

After  Mrs.  Hodgson's  death  in  July,  1860,  he  went  to 
Albisbriinn,  a  Hydropathic  Establishment,  near  Zurich, 
where  he  resided  for  about  two  months,  making  occa- 
sional excursions.  He  returned  early  in  October  by 
way  of  Geneva  and  Paris. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    ASSISTANT    COMMISSIONERSHI  I. 

In  the  year  1858,  Parliament  issued  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Primary  Education  in 
England — a  Commission  generally  known  as  the  New- 
castle Commission,  from  its  having  been  presided  over 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  and  Dr.  Hodgson  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  appointment  came  to  him  in  the  autumn  while 
he  was  living  in  a  furnished  house  called  Fronfelen,  in 
Wales,  between  Cader  Idris  and  Machynllyth.  While  in 
Wales  he  invited  many  of  his  friends  to  visit  him,  and 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  this  year  (1858) 
he  entertained  a  succession  of  visitors,  with  whom  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  long  walks  among  the  fine 
mountain  scenery  of  this  portion  of  Wales. 

This  appointment,  of  course,  carried  him  from  Wales 
to  London. 

He  had  a  very  interesting  district  assigned  him — a 
district  in  the  south  and  west  of  London,  and  one  small 
suburb  in  the  north.  It  included  part  of  Southwark, 
Bermondsey,  Wandsworth,  and  Newington. 

Dr.  Hodgson  did  the  work  of  his  difficult  office  with 
his  usual  unresting  diligence  and  thoroughness,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  perfect  tact  and  kindness.  He  came 
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into  contact  with  persons  of  all  ranks,  creeds,  opinions, 
characters,  and  professions ;  into  collision  with  no  one ; 
and  the  clergy  of  the  parishes  he  had  to  visit  were  untiring 
in  the  aid  they  gave  and  the  courtesy  they  showed  him. 

His  duty  was  to  visit  all  kinds  of  schools,  public  and 
private,  day  schools  and  boarding  schools ;  but  more 
especially  the  schools  that  were  attempting  to  educate 
the  masses  of  the  people.  One  of  his  chief  difficulties 
was  to  find  out  where  they  were.  He  had  to  ask 
questions  about  their  habitat  of  all  sorts  of  persons — the 
oldest  inhabitant,  a  child  in  the  streets,  postmen,  police- 
men, city  missionaries,  shopkeepers,  and  others.  He 
had  to  explore  in  person,  alleys,  lanes,  courts,  and  back 
slums  ;  to  walk  up  one  side  of  a  street  and  down 
another — knocking  at  the  door  of  a  likely  house  here 
and  there ;  and  to  let  the  eye  keep  an  active  look  out  for 
the  smallest  indication  of  the  presence  of  a  school.  It 
was  often  difficult,  also,  to  get  the  right  answers  to  his 
questions.  In  the  column  set  apart  for  the  return  of 
"  terms,"  he  found  the  vaguest  replies — "  terms  various," 
"  terms  according  to  circumstances." 

One  old  lady  made  a  most  extraordinary  reply.  After 
having  given  her  address  at  "ghon  (John)  St.  Southwark," 
and  "fower  years,"  surmounted  by  the  figure  4,  to  prevent 
mistake,  as  "the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  school," 
she  says,  under  the  head  of  "terms  on  which  instruction  is 
given,"  "  not  undersanding  the  questing,  I  answer  thus  with 
a  vew  of  reading  the  Bibble  ! " 

When  he  had  discovered  the  "  school-house,"  or 
"  school-room,"  he  found  it  of  the  most  miscellaneous 
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character— a  room  that  formed  "  the  combined  parlour, 
kitchen,  and  bedroom  of  a  single  person  ;"  the  floor 
serving  for  benches  ;  no  desks — and  no  room  for  them  ; 
any  books  the  children  pleased  to  bring ;  a  cane  ;  no 
blackboard,  maps,  or  other  kind  of  apparatus.  Such  was 
the  description  of  a  very  usual  kind  of  London  school 
in  1859.  "The  closeness  of  the  room  makes  animal 
heat  save  artificial  fuel  ;  and,  though  foul  air  may  for  a 
time  make  children  restless,  it  soon  acts  as  a  narcotic  ; 
and,  in  keeping  them  quiet,  is  as  effective  as  Daffy's 
Elixir,  and  much  cheaper." 

The  "Teachers,"  "Masters,"  and  "Mistresses"  of  these 
schools  were  not  unlike  the  places  they  taught  in. 
"  Domestic  servants  out  of  place,  discharged  barmaids, 
vendors  of  toys  or  lollipops,  keepers  of  small  eating- 
houses,  mangles,  or  small  lodging-houses  ;  needlewomen, 
who  take  in  plain  or  slop  work ;  milliners,  outdoor 
paupers — such  are  some  of  the  teachers,  not  in  remote 
rural  districts,  but  in  the  heart  of  London,  the  capital  of 
the  world,  whose  schools  go  to  make  up  two-thirds  of  Eng- 
lish schools,  and  whose  pupils  swell  the  muster  roll  that 
some  statistical  philanthropists  rejoice  to  contemplate." 
Many  even  of  the  better  schools  were  not  remarkable 
for  the  way  in  which  they  brought  out  the  talents  of 
their  pupils.  "I  heard,"  says  Dr.  Hodgson,  "one  of 
H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools  say  at  the  Birmingham 
Social  Science  Conference  that  he  knew  schools  in  which 
he  could  estimate  a  pupil's  length  of  stay  by  the  stupidity 
impressed  upon  his  countenance ;  the  longer  the  stay, 
the  more  stupid  did  the  child  appear."  Many  of  the 
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teachers  themselves  were  not  in  favour  of  what  has  been 
called  "the  spread  of  education."  One  elderly  lady, 
who  "  took  none  but  carriage  children,"  told  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  that  "  there  was  no  keeping  servants  now 
that  they  were  taught  to  write."  But  happily  such 
anecdotes  have  now  a  somewhat  prediluvian  flavour 
about  them. 

Dr.  Hodgson  was  not  the  man  to  merely  accumulate 
statistics  and  set  forth  the  results  of  instruction  in 
schedules  ;  everywhere  he  questioned  the  value  and 
meaning  of  these  statistics  ;  everywhere  he  looked  for 
life, — for  intellectual  and  moral  life.  And  he  made  his 
report  a  vehicle  for  stating  some  of  his  strongest  con- 
victions regarding  the  education  of  the  English  people. 
He  was  an  earnest  advocate  for  school-libraries,  which — 
he  held — should  be  managed  in  turns  by  the  pupils 
themselves,  who  would  thus  be  led  to  form  habits  of 
order  and  business.  "  Real  work,"  he  says,  "  has  a  charm 
for  the  young,  who  are  impatient  of  make-believe?  He 
was  still  more  earnest  about  the  establishment  of 
savings  banks  in  schools, — an  institution  that  Mr.  Fitch 
is  now  doing  his  utmost  to  promote.  Dr.  Hodgson 
says:  "Those  who  are  at  ease  in  their  possessions  may 
think  lightly,  even  harshly,  of  the  habit  of  saving  ;  but 
it  lies  at  the  root  of  all  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  masses  of  the  people."  And  he  quotes  a  very  apt 
illustration  : — 

A  teacher  having  stipulated  with  the  parent  of  a  girl 
confided  to  his  care  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  save,  was 
told,  "I  do  not  wish  to  make  her  a  miser."  The  teacher 
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replied,  "  No  more  do  I ;  but  did  you  ever  know  a  miser  ?" 
"  No  ;  I  think  not."  "  Did  you  ever  know  a  spendthrift  ?  " 
"  Yes,  many."  The  moral  is  obvious. 

This  investigation  into  the  state  of  the  London  schools 
took  place  at  a  time  when  the  old-fashioned  "school- 
examination"  or  rather  "exhibition"  was  still  in  vogue. 
This  "open  secret" — this  patent  deceit,  in  which  the 
schoolmaster,  the  "  examiners,"  and  the  audience  agreed 
to  tell  falsehoods  to  each  other,  and  to  make  the  young 
children  the  agents  and  instruments  of  their  pleasing 
hypocrisy — has  now  died  completely  out.  Dr.  Hodgson 
says  of  them  : — 

Most  that  I  have  witnessed  have  been  very  hollow  affairs, 
and  no  more  to  be  confounded  with  real  examinations  than 
are  Mr.  Kean's  speeches  as  Henry  V.  with  Mr.  Gladstone's 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  whole  business  has 
been  rehearsed  and  got  carefully  up ;  every  lesson  marked 
out  and  repeatedly  gone  over.  There  is  something  ludicrous 
in  the  gravity  with  which  the  actors  play  their  parts,  and 
with  which  the  auditors  appear  to  be  taken  in.  Half-a- 
dozen  pupils  will  answer  a  question  in  precisely  the  same 
words  at  considerable  length.  ...  It  is  morally  per- 
nicious, intellectually  useless,  to  say  the  least. 

He  complains  also — and  he  might  complain  now— 
of  the  dryness  and  uselessness  of  much  of  the  teaching  ; 
of  the  geography  that  might  be  learned  with  the  eyes 
shut ;  of  the  history  that  has  in  it  little  or  no  trace  of 
a  human  being ;  of  the  painfully  minute  details — so 
minute  "  that  a  life  devoted  to  history  alone  would  be 
too  short  to  permit  much  of  it  to  be  so  studied."  How 
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all  true  living  thought  and  feeling  are  struck  out  of  the 
Bible  by  setting  the  children  to  commit  to  memory 
and  repeat  by  rote  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  Dr. 
Hodgson  had  often  to  bear  sorrowful  witness  to ;  and 
how  knowledge  of  chapter  and  verse  carries  with  it 
no  true  knowledge  of  the  sense  and  no  serious  belief. 
The  weight  of  Goliath's  spear,  the  length  of  Noah's 
ark,  the  dimensions  of  Solomon's  temple,  the  murder 
of  Agag, — all  these  are  known  ;  but  not  the  simple 
stories  of  the  prodigal  son,  or  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  or  the  strong  pulse  of  faith  that  beats  through 
the  Psalms. 

Dr.  Hodgson's  view  of  education  as  a  solid  and 
genuine  preparation  for  the  kind  of  life  that  we  must  all 
of  us  lead  is  one  that  needs  still  to  be  emphasised,  and 
that  must  be  introduced  into  daily  practice  before  this 
country  can  be  in  a  healthy  state.  "  Reading,  writing, 
and  ciphering,"  says  Dr.  Hodgson,  "are  now  almost 
indispensable  for  the  earning  of  daily  bread,  and  there  are 
ever  and  ever  introduced  into  the  lower  schools  subjects 
once  confined  to  the  higher  ranks,  such  as  geography 
and  history.  But  in  none  of  these  cases  is  there  an 
adaptation  of  the  teaching  so  as  to  guide  and  train  the 
pupils  to  the  right  use  of  their  acquirements,  or  of  their 
improved  powers,  to  the  best  use  of  both  for  others  as 
well  as  themselves,  so  as  to  give  them  at  the  outset  of 
their  career  a  chart  of  their  life-voyage  and  a  compass 
to  direct  their  course." 

The  following  passages  are  of  as  great  importance 
now  as  when  they  were  written  in  1859 : — 
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That  a  man  may  live  either  a  useful,  a  happy,  or— on  the 
whole— a  moral  life,  that  he  may  carry  on  successfully  a 
profession,  rear  and  maintain  a  family  who  shall,  in  their 
turn,  be  self-supporting,  he  must  have  health,  a  sound  body 
with  a  sound  mind.  Is  he  born  with  a  strong  constitution, 
he  must  not  impair  it ;  with  a  feeble  constitution,  he  must 
strengthen  it.  But  to  do  this,  he  must  know  something  of 
the  conditions  of  health,  and  of  the  means  of  prevention  if 
not  of  cure.  To  do  this,  again,  he  must  know  something  of 
his  own  bodily  structure ;  not  so  much  or  so  minutely  as  the 
physician,  because  the  duties  of  the  two  are  different — of  the 
one  simple  and  easy,  of  the  other  complex  and  very  hard ; 
of  the  one  to  keep  right  what  is  right,  to  improve  what  is 
good,  of  the  other  to  put  right  what  is  wrong.  Here  is  a 
point  at  which  knowledge  blends  with  duty,  and  bears 
practical  fruit  in  protecting  and  cherishing  that  marvellous 
framework  of  mind  and  body  which  it  is  man's  solemn  and 
religious  obligation  to  protect  and  cherish. 

Again,  with  all  the  duties  and  relations  of  life,  almost 
without  exception,  are  mixed  up  money  considerations. 
Earning  and  spending,  and  saving,  and  lending  and 
borrowing,  and  hiring  and  letting,  and  buying  and  selling 
make  up  the  greatness  and  substance  of  most  men's  lives. 
With  all  men  and  women,  too,  they  are  concerns  of  the 
gravest  moment,  involving  not  merely  happiness  and 
"respectability,"  but  honour  and  virtue,  and  the  means 
of  doing  good.  .  .  .  Here  is  another  point  at  which 
knowledge  blends  with  duty,  and  translates  itself  into  act. 
Yet  where  is  any  instruction  given  regarding  this  wide  range 
of  thought  and  knowledge,  spreading  as  it  does  over  the 
whole  field  of  human  interest  ?  Few  can  even  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  proposal  that  such  things  should  be 
taught.  ...  A  volume  would  scarcely  exhaust  the 
exposure  of  popular  fallacies  on  this  subject,  which  are  not 
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confined  to  belief,  or  speculation,  but  which  prompt  and 
regulate  conduct.  Strikes  and  trades'  unions,  and  com- 
munistic schemes,  and  insane  financial  projects,  and  wasteful 
expenditure,  and  commercial  panics  are  but  samples  of  the 
evil  fruits  of  ignorant  neglect  of  economic  conditions,  which 
are  not  understood  because  they  are  not  taught,  and  which, 
again,  are  not  taught  because  they  are  not  understood. 
They  are  often  thought  and  spoken  of  as  if  they  concerned 
only  statesmen ;  but  if  they  are  of  vast  national,  it  is  only 
because  they  are  of  vast  individual,  importance,  for  the 
nation  is  made  up  of  individuals.  .  .  .  Temperance  and 
industry  fill  the  purse  and  make  the  cheek  ruddy,  idleness 
and  intemperance  wreck  the  body,  while  they  drain  the 
pocket ;  not  less  direct  is  the  connection  of  both  with  morals. 
Destitution  produces  vice  as  well  as  disease ;  vice  produces 
disease  as  well  as  destitution ;  health,  well  being,  and  well 
doing  go  as  naturally  together  as  do  these  "  black  sisters 
three." 

"  Here  then,"  he  goes  on,  "  are  two  subjects,  knowledge 
regarding  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  conduct,  and  is  not 
a  mere  siccum  lumen,  as  Bacon  calls  it.  It  is  in  this  great 
respect  that  they  stand  apart  from  and  far  above  such  subjects 
as  geography,  or  geology,  or  physical  science  generally.  This 
knowledge  is  not  dead  lumber,  but  living  seed ;  it  gives  reality, 
and  place,  and  purpose  to  the  coming  life,  makes  plain  the 
connection  between  individual  and  social  welfare,  between 
physical  and  moral  well  being ;  it  tends  to  make  foresight  do 
the  bitter  work  of  experience,  to  substitute  wise  and  early 
resolve  for  late  and  unavailing  regrets,  to  give  motive  power 
as  well  as  salutary  restraint.  Those  who  know  by  experience 
how  full  of  interest,  how  fruitful  in  good  such  instruction  is 
to  the  young,  how  it  brightens  the  eye,  and  touches  the 
feelings,  and  strengthens  the  will,  and  harmonizes  practice 
with  the  sense  of  duty,  cannot  but  ask :  Why  is  it  not 
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universal  ?  Why  is  it  not  in  our  training  colleges,  and  from 
them  diffused  throughout  the  elementary  schools  in  every 
corner  of  the  land,  spreading  from  them  upwards  into  the 
higher  schools,  reversing  the  course  of  ordinary  light,  which 
first  tips  the  hill  and  then  sinks  into  the  valley  ?  To  speak 
plainly,  it  is  because  our  educational  leaders  are  as  yet  but 
"  the  one-eyed  monarchs  of  the  blind." 

Our  educationists  are  anxious  that  all  classes  should 
know  all  about  Perkin  Warbeck,  and  the  Himalayas,  the 
extension  of  the  predicate,  and  the  extraction  of  the  cube 
root.  All  very  good  in  their  way ;  but,  if  charity  should 
begin  at  home,  so,  too,  should  education.  Our  highest  duty 
is  that  which  lies  nearest  to  us.  Bad  grammar  is  an  evil ; 
but  pauperism  with  its  concomitants  is  a  curse,  the  shame  of 
nations,  the  scourge  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Hodgson,  in  his  observations  and  in  his  thoughts, 
never  confused  one  thing  with  another,  nor  "  put  asunder 
what  God  hath  joined."  Hence  he  saw  through  the 
dulness  and  impotence  of  intellect  which  prevented  the 
Government  from  giving  pecuniary  aid  to  so-called 
secular  schools  ;  and  he  maintained  that,  if  Government 
aided  schools  at  all,  it  should  aid  all  without  exception 
in  which  the  instruction  was  sound  and  worthy.  •  "  To  aid 
so-called  secular  schools,"  he  says,  "  in  common  with 
other  schools  is  as  widely  different  from  secularising  the 
education  of  the  country,  as  is  the  admission  of  Jews 
into  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  exclusion  of  all 
Christians  thence.  The  present  system  is  a  concession 
to  intolerance,  and  a  premium  on  hypocrisy.  Its  condi- 
tions are  evaded  by  the  unscrupulous ;  it  is  on  the 
conscientious  that  it  falls  heavily." 
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This  work  of  inspection  was  a  task  that  Dr.  Hodgson 
did  not  very  willingly  undertake  ;  it  was  "  put  upon  " 
him,  but  he  did  it  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  ;  went 
through  every  detail  of  an  "inquiry  so  important,  so 
extensive,  so  various,  and  so  minute."  His  last  words 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  other  Commissioners 
are  tinged  with  sadness  :  "  I  cannot  deny  that  much  of 
the  work  was  most  distasteful  to  one  who  hates  to 
intrude  where  he  is  not  invited  or  entitled  to  come,  and 
that  the  general  impression  has  been  gloomy  and 
dispiriting;  but  the  long  winter's  nightmare  is  now 
over.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  learned  much,  and 
come  to  know  many  worthy  persons  ;  and  the  friendly 
courtesy  that  I  have  experienced  from  all  connected 
with  the  Commission,  from  the  secretary  down  to  the 
messenger,  has  helped  somewhat  to  render  my  duties 
less  unpleasant." 


CHAPTER  X. 

LONDON,    1863— 1870. 

On  the  I4th  of  January,  1863,  Dr.  Hodgson  married, 
as  his  second  wife,  the  second  daughter  of  Sir  Joshua 
Walmsley,  the  first  Liberal  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  and  also 
M.P.  at  different  times  for  Leicester  and  Bolton.  When 
Mr.  Hodgson  was  proposed  as  Secretary  for  the  Liverpool 
Institute  in  1839,  his  election  was  opposed  by  Sir  Joshua, 
then  Mr.  Walmsley,  on  the  ground  of  his  extreme 
youth  ;  but,  before  many  months  had  passed,  the  extra- 
ordinary ability  and  indefatigable  industry  of  the  new 
secretary  converted  his  candid  and  generous  opponent 
into  a  staunch  friend  and  admirer ;  and  years  had  only 
strengthened  and  rendered  more  intimate  the  friendship 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  happy  union  now  recorded. 
The  letters  which  belong  to  the  end  of  the  year  1862 
relate  almost  solely  to  that  important  and  happy  event — 
an  event  which  was  to  give  him  a  home  and  the  strongest 
ties  to  life. 

We  give  several  extracts  from  letters  addressed  to  his 
future  wife.  Almost  boyish  in  the  revival  of  spirits  they 
exhibit,  and  sparkling  with  the  fun  and  quaint  humour 
which,  as  all  who  knew  him  well  must  remember, 
rendered  him  so  genial  and  delightful  a  correspondent 
and  companion : — 
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St.  Helena  Cottage,  Tunbridge  Wells, 

14th  October,  1862. 
GIBRALTAR    COTTAGE. 

Mr.  Ellis  was  in  the  same  carriage,  and  was  very  glad  to 
see  me.  He  has  a  cottage  at  Tunbridge  Wells  which  he  has 
never  seen  (!),  having  bought  it  for  one  of  his  many  benevo- 
lent purposes.  Not  knowing  anything  of  my  plans,  he  very 
kindly  placed  it  at  my  disposal  for  the  winter,  adding,  in  his 
usual  way,  that  my  acceptance  of  it  would  save  him  an 
expense.  It  so  happens  that  my  present  quarters  look  out  on 
Gibraltar  Cottage  (so  it  is  called),  which  is  most  charmingly 
situated  on  a  rocky  eminence,  surrounded  by  furze,  and  com- 
manding a  wide  view  over  the  downs.  It  is  quite  a  bijou,  to 
use  a  common  phrase.  I  hope  to  see  its  interior  to-morrow. 
It  is  at  present  occupied  by  the  secretary  of  Mr.  Ellis's  Com- 
pany (the  Marine  Indemnity),  but  he  will  leave  it  in  November. 
I  do  not  quite  understand  what  Mr.  Ellis's  views  are  regarding 
it.  He  knew  that  I  am  looking  out  for  a  house  near  London, 
and  he  fancied  that  I  might  not  think  Tunbridge  Wells  too 
far  from  town.  I  should  much  like  you  to  see  this  place, 
with  which,  already,  I  am  much  pleased. 

The  enclosed  letter  from  Mr.  Ellis  is  very  characteristic 
of  his  ingenuity  in  doing  good,  so  as  to  make  it  out  that  he 
is  the  party  obliged.  This  multiplication  of  offered  advan- 
tages is  more  and  more  distracting.  I  hope  no  one  will  offer 
me  a  palace  on  the  Golden  Horn,  or  a  cottage  at  Timbuctoo. 
This  embarras  de  richesses  is  very  puzzling. 

Tunbridge  Wells, 

7th  November,  1862. 
AN    OUTFIT. 

.  .  .  It  is  not  for  me  to  remonstrate,  or  object,  but  I 
have  always  thought  it  absurd  to  fit  out  a  bride  as  if  she  were 
going  on  a  ten  years'  voyage,  out  of  reach  of  all  shops,  etc. 
A  host  of  dresses,  etc.,  are  prepared,  which  become  old- 
fashioned  long  before  they  can  be  worn  out,  and  the  moths 
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fall  heirs  to  half  the  properties.  But  I  suppose  ladies  regard 
a  bride  as  a  sort  of  doll  whom  it  is  their  privilege  and  amuse- 
ment to  dress  up  in  various  costumes,  and  I  must  not  interfere. 
I  am  very  sorry,  however,  to  learn  that  you  are  about  to  tnke 
the  veil !  You  have  had  your  choice  to  be  either  wife  or  none 
(nun) ;  and  I  thought  you  had  preferred  the  former.  You 
cannot  well  be  both.  Shall  my  entreaties  not  arai/ 

CONGRATULATIONS. 

What,  my  dearest,  is  the  worth  of  congratulations  from 
those  who  do  not  know  your  future  husband  ?  If  I  were  to 
tell  you  that  I  had  bought  a  ticket  in  the  lottery,  would  you 
say,  "My  dear  William,  I  do  so  congratulate  you?"  you 
would  probably  wait  till  you  had  heard  that  I  had  drawn  a 
prize.  In  the  matrimonial  lottery  /  have,  I  fully  believe, 
drawn  a  prize ;  but  that  you  have  not  drawn  a  blank,  how  do 
they  know  ?  Do  they  think  any  husband  better  than  none  ? 
or  do  they  think  "  faith  is  the  evidence  of  things  unseen"  in 
this  as  in  religious  matters  ? 

ECONOMICS    FOB    BRIDES. 

By  the  way,  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  told  you  that  before 
you  can  be  married  in  valid  form  you  must  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  Economics.  I  enclose  now  the  list  of  questions  which 
you  are  required  to  answer  before  Christmas  Day  next.  As 
I  am  the  official  examiner,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  being 
"plucked,"  or  fear  that  your  answering  will  not  be  passable.  As 
to  question  seven,  "  What  are  the  conditions  most  important 
in  a  circulating  medium?"  you  probably  think  at  present 
that  the  chief  condition  is  "  that  there  be  plenty  of  it"  This 
would  be  an  excellent  answer,  and  go  far  towards  the  150 
marks  required.  .  .  . 

Tnnbridge  Wells, 

7th  November,  1862. 
LIFE    AT    TUNBRIDGE    WELLS. 

Your  mode  of  life  must  be  greatly  changed  since  you  left 
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the  sick-room  in  Liverpool.  You  have  now,  I  suppose, 
bustle  and  variety  enough.  My  life,  too,  is  not  monotonous. 
I  have  my  callers,  e.g.,  the  postman,  then  the  baker,  then  the 
fishmonger,  grocer,  butcher,  etc.  I  do  not  return  their  calls, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  take  offence,  and  pursue  undis- 
couraged  their  respective  and  respectful  calling,  though  in 
some  cases  their  custom  of  calling  is  the  only  custom  they 
find.  The  fishmonger  probably  regards  me  as  an  odd  fish, 
or  stingy  sole,  for,  not  even  on  a  Friday,  do  I  deviate  from 
flesh  into  fish,  adhering  steadily  to  shoulder  of  mutton, 
roasted,  cold,  hashed,  or  to  steaks  and  chops  when,  as 
Hamlet  says,  "  the  times  are  out  of  joint." 

Tunbridge  Wells, 

10th  November,  1862. 
LOVE    AND    AGE. 

.  .  .  I  am  sure  that  your  experience  coincides  with 
mine,  and  that  we  grow  dearer  to  each  other  the  more  and 
the  longer  we  are  together.  So  may  it  ever  be,  my  darling, 
as  years  go  on  ;  and  thus  old  age  will  have  only  one  terror 
for  us — the  fear  of  an  approaching  separation.  Even  that 
thought,  when  it  does  cross  our  minds,  will  but  make  us 
cling  more  closely  and  fondly  to  each  other,  so  as,  at  once, 
to  make  the  most  and  the  best  of  what  time  may  be  granted 
to  us  in  the  order  of  Providence,  and  to  give  the  least 
possible  cause  for  self-reproach  to  the  one  whose  fate  it  may 
be  to  survive  the  other. 

NEW  HOPES. 

Neither,  my  beloved,  shall  we  fail  to  look  forward  to  a 
reunion  hereafter,  if  not  with  the  certainty  of  conviction,  at 
least  with  the  fond  yearnings  of  hope,  and  full  faith  in  the 
unspeakable  goodness  of  God,  who  has  so  strangely,  and  yet 
so  naturally,  united  us  in  love  so  tender,  so  blissful,  and 
(I  fear  not  to  say)  so  enduring.  Thoughts  so  solemn  will 
purify  and  hallow,  not  mar  or  sadden,  our  union.  If  we  do 
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not  much  frequent  churches,  we  must  try  to  make  our  house 
a  church,  not  for  weekly  ceremonials,  but  for  daily  offerings 
of  good  deeds  and  high  thoughts,  and  love  which,  ever 
springing  in  our  own  hearts,  shall  run  over  on  all  around, 
near  and  far. 

Tnnbridffe  Wells, 

13th  December,  1862. 
A    CRESTLESS    MAN. 

Goodness  gracious !  Gracious  goodness  t  Miss  Plowden's 
cards  remind  me  that  you  are  about  to  marry  a  man  who 
has  no  crest !  To  be  crestfallen  is  bad  enough  ;  but  to  have 
no  crest  is  ten  times  worse  !  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Is  there 
yet  time  to  do  anything  ?  Will  it  be  best  to  let  the  thing 
rest?  or  by  fashion  prest,  shall  we  make  a  quest  for  some  sort 
of  crest  ?  What  do  you  say  to  a  mouse  rampant,  with 
"  Little  by  little  "  as  a  motto  ?  or  a  crocodile  couchant,  with 
"I  bide  my  time?"  or  a  periwinkle  passant,  with  "Slow 
but  sure?"  or  a  gander  gardant,  with  "Watchful  ever?" 
As  some  consolation  in  default  of  heraldry,  I  enclose  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Durham's  card,  though  Mr.  Durham,  being  a  surgeon, 
might  well  have  mounted  a  lancet  in  evidence  of  blood !  .  .  . 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hodgson  spent  between  eight  and  nine 
months  at  Gibraltar  Cottage,  and  then  removed  to  41, 
Grove  End  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  where  they 
resided  till  1870,  and  where  their  three  elder  children 
were  born. 


CHAPTER  XL 

UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE,    LONDON. 

DURING  his  residence  in  London  Dr.  Hodgson  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  University  College — 
one  of  the  teaching  bodies  connected  with  the  University 
of  London.  He  gladly  availed  himself  of  this  prospect 
of  serving  the  cause  of  unsectarian  education  which  he 
had  so  much  at  heart ;  and  he  thought  he  saw  before  him 
a  long  career  of  public  usefulness  in  connection  with  this 
famous  and  growing  Institution.  Unfortunately  these 
hopes  were  disappointed.  A  question  which  arose  in 
the  Council  on  what  Dr.  Hodgson  regarded  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  College  led  to  his  resignation. 

In  June,  1866,  the  Chair  of  Mental  Philosophy  and 
Logic  became  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hoppus,  by  whom  it  had  been  held  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  College.  Among  the  candidates  for  the 
vacant  office  was  the  Rev.  James  Martineau,  a  distin- 
guished thinker  and  Professor  in  .Manchester  New 
College  and — a  Unitarian  minister.  The  appointment 
rested  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  ;  but,  by  the  laws  of 
the  College,  the  testimonials  of  all  candidates  were 
submitted  to  the  Senate  of  Professors  to  be  by  them 
examined  and  reported  on  to  the  Council.  After  a  careful 
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examination  of  the  evidence  laid  before  them,  the  Senate 
reported  in  favour  of  Mr.  Martineau.  "  All  these  con- 
siderations," they  said,  "  evidently  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Martineau  is  the  most  eligible  candidate.  He 
appears  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  other  candidates  in 
ability  and  learning,  while  he  is  superior  to  them 
both  in  reputation,  and  in  experience  and  success  as  a 
teacher." 

Although  it  had  always  been  asserted  and  understood 
that  the  College  was  founded  on  the  principle  of  abso- 
lute neutrality  in  matters  of  religious  opinion  (three 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  one  Independent 
minister,  and  a  Jew  having  been  among  the  first 
professors),  objections  were  taken  to  Mr.  Martineau's 
appointment,  founded  on  his  position  as  a  Unitarian 
minister.  These  objections  appear  to  have  been  urged 
both  from  the  orthodox  and  from  the  negative  extremes 
of  opinion.  Mr.  Martineau  was  known  to  be  a  spiritualist, 
not  merely  in  religion,  but  in  psychology,  recognising  a 
distinctively  theistic  basis  for  his  philosophical  teaching. 
In  the  words  of  Professor  de  Morgan,  "  there  has  been 
an  objection  to  his  psychology  as  well  as  his  religion  ;  the 
first  is  too  far  removed  from  atheism  to  please  the 
philosopher,  the  second  too  far  from  orthodoxy  to  please 
the  priest." 

Dr.  Hodgson  took  a  strong  interest  in  this  question. 
For  Mr.  Martineau  personally  he  entertained  a  most 
enthusiastic  admiration.  But  he  was  still  more  concerned 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
College  had  been  founded.  What  took  place  at  the 
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meeting  of  Council  is  described  in  the  following  letter 
to  Mr.  Martineau  : — 

The  Manor  House,  Berkhampstead,  Herts, 

8th  September,  1866. 

I  mucli  regret  your  absence  at  this  time,  and  I  hope  no 
evil  will  come  of  it  in  a  matter  that  interests  me  deeply,  and 
that  concerns  you  not  a  little.  You  have  doubtless  heard 
somewhat  about  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  of  University 
College.  Let  me,  however,  give  a  brief  summary  of  the 
proceedings.  When  the  subject  of  the  Professorship  of  Logic 
came  on,  Mr.  Grote  read  an  elaborately  drawn  up  motion 
excluding  from  election  to  that  chair  all  ministers  of  any 
form  of  religion,  and  declared  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
(which  was  rather  long)  that  he  would  apply  the  same  rule 
to  his  own  brother  (since  dead)  as  to  you,  in  whose  favour 
the  Senators  had  reported  strongly  and  unanimously.  He 
concluded  by  moving  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Croom 
Eobertson  (a  pupil  of  Professor  Bain,  of  Aberdeen).  This  was 
seconded.  Sir  F.  Goldsmid  then  moved,  and  I  seconded,  the 
confirmation  of  the  Senators'  Report  in  your  favour.  Sir 
F.  G.  spoke  capitally,  and  appealed  to  the  very  principles 
of  religious  equality  and  freedom  which  Mr.  Grote  pro- 
fessed to  hold.  I  followed  in  a  very  indignant  speech,  in 
which  I  argued  that  this  exclusion  of  all  the  ministers  of 
every  denomination  (and  which  would  have  excluded  Bishops 
Berkeley  and  Butler,  Cudworth,  and  Dr.  Thos.  Reid  himself, 
and  many  others  such)  came  too  late.  An  advertisement 
had  been  issued  without  saying,  as  often  is  said  where  plain 
cooks  are  wanted,  "No  Irish  (i.e.  in  this  case  parsons)  need 
apply."  But  I  said  a  great  deal  more  than  I  will  now  trouble 
you  with.  After  others  had  spoken,  Mr.  Grote's  general  motion 
was  put  and  lost  by  a  majority  of  one.  This  disposed  of  Mr. 
Eobertson.  Then  Sir  F.  Goldsmid's  motion  was  put  and  lost 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Chairman,  Lord  Belper,  who 
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explained  that  he  voted  on  the  general  grounds  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Grote  in  his  motion  that  had  been  lost.  Hence  a  stale 
mate !  No  one  was  elected.  Things  cannot  rest  thus.  The 
great  question  will  be  revived  in  November  in  some  form ; 
and  what  I  especially  implore  from  you  is  that,  waiving  all 
personal  considerations,  you  will  not  withdraw  your  name, 
but  allow  this  battle  of  principle  to  be  fought  out,  with  your 
name  on  the  banners  of  one  party  in  the  strife.  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  appeal  to  the  subscribers  generally,  if  that  be 
needful ;  and  Mr.  Crabb  Robinson  is,  I  am  told,  determined 
to  move  in  November  that  you  be  elected.  I  regret  only 
now  that  I  did  not  meet  Mr.  Grote's  motion  on  the  ground 
of/orm,  for  surely  notice  ought  to  have  been  given  previously 
of  so  important  a  motion.  If  Mr.  Robertson  can  be  brought 
forward  again  so  can  you,  and  the  cause  not  be  lost  by  judg- 
ment going  by  default. 

A  requisition  was  forthwith  addressed  to  the  Council 
requiring  them  to  summon  a  Special  Court  of  Proprietors 
to  consider  the  Resolution  by  which  the  Council  had 
declined  to  appoint  the  candidate  recommended  by  the 
Senate ;  but  to  this  a  legal  objection  was  taken  by  the 
Council,  and  the  question  was  referred  to  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown,  who  afterwards  gave  an  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  requisitionists.  But  before  this  opinion 
was  announced  its  effect  was  forestalled. 

On  the  resumption  of  the  discussion  at  the  Council 
meeting  in  November,  Mr.  Crabb  Robinson  was  absent 
from  illness  ; — the  result  was  that  Mr.  Croom  Robertson 
was  elected  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Chairman.  The 
question  had  excited  strong  interest  in  London,  and  the 
decision  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  friends  of 
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religious  freedom.    Dr.  Hodgson  resigned  his  seat  at  the 
Council  in  the  following  letter : — 

19th  January,  1867. 

41,  Grove  End  Road, 

St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 
Gentlemen, 

I  had  hoped  to  devote  to  University  College  many  years 
of  zealous  and  steady  service ;  and  I  trust  that  out  of  the 
Council,  if  not  in  it,  I  have  shown  some  desire  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  College.  That  hope  is  now  at  an  end. 
I  find  that  I  differ  irreconcilably  from  the  majority  of  the 
Council  as  to  what  I  had  believed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be 
the  very  fundamental  principle  of  the  College.  By  religious 
neutrality,  I  had  understood  the  impartial  inclusion  of  all 
forms  of  religion,  not  the  exclusion,  partial  of  any,  or 
impartial  of  all.  If,  however,  when  a  man  such  as  Mr. 
Martineau  honours  the  College  by  applying  for  one  of  its 
professorships,  his  high  claims  can  be  set  aside  (I  must  not 
say  "  rejected  ")  on  any  or  all  of  the  pleas  that  I  have  heard 
alleged,  then  I  must  say  that  I  regard  with  greater  sympathy 
the  humblest  and  most  sectarian  educational  institution  in 
the  country,  if  only  its  exclusiveness  is  well  defined,  con- 
sistent, and  avowed — not  as  in  Gower  Street,  undefined, 
unavowed,  or  disavowed,  at  variance  with  the  professions 
and  practice  of  forty  years,  and  dependent  for  its  extent,  and 
even  its  direction,  on  the  accidental  fluctuations  of  a  small 
majority,  or,  it  may  be,  on  a  chairman's  casting  vote.  The 
refusal  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  proprietors  in  defiance 
of  the  Charter  as  now  interpreted  by  two  of  the  highest 
legal  authorities  in  the  land,  and  the  coup  d'etat  by  which 
the  probability  of  an  adverse  answer  to  the  questions  sub- 
mitted to  Council  was  summarily  forestalled,  form  a  fitting 
sequel  to  the  proceedings  which  they  were  intended  to  con- 
summate. It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  find  myself  compelled 
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by  a  clear  and  strong  sense  of  duty  to  withdraw  from  what  I 
had  ignorantly  regarded  as  a  rarely-equalled  field  of  useful- 
ness. T    •     . 
I  remain, 

Yours  obediently, 

W.  B.  HODGSON. 

To  the  Council  of  Unirersity  College,  London. 

For  the  like  reasons  Professor  Augustus  de  Morgan 
resigned  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  College,  which 
he  had  occupied  for  more  than  thirty-five  years.  In  his 
characteristic  letter  to  the  Council,  he  asserted  that 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  College  had  been 
surrendered  to  expediency,  and  claimed  to  be  "as  worthy 
to  be  extruded  as  Mr.  Martineau  to  be  excluded." 

Dr.  Hodgson's  attitude  on  this  question  was  simply 
the  reflex  of  his  genuine  and  consistent  liberalism,  which 
shut  out  no  one,  and  no  view.  This  is  shown  still 
more  clearly  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  a 
later  date  and  having  reference  to  other  circumstances  : — 

It  was  not  till  the  other  day  that  Professor  Huxley 
returned  the  paper  you  were  so  kind  as  send  me.  I  return 
it  now  with  his  remarks  appended.  I  agree  with  him  most 
cordially  on  the  points  as  to  which  he  is  at  issue  with  you. 
I  deprecate  most  earnestly  the  attempt  to  exclude  ministers 
of  religion,  and  I  regret  more  than  I  can  express  to  see  one 
of  sentiments  so  liberal  as  yours  follow  the  bad  example  of 
that  pseudo-liberal  institution — University  College.  Far 
from  excluding  them,  I  would  welcome  their  accession.  If 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  to  whom  you  specially  refer,  or  any 
other  clergyman— establi shed  or  dissenting— were  to  join  a 
society  of  which  the  declared  object  is  to  provide  Sunday 
lectures  on  scientific  and  other  subjects  "not  theological" 
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what  better  could  be  desired  ?  I  do  not  yet  despair  of  seeing 
ministers  of  various  sects  take  a  place  on  the  platform  we 
hope  to  provide,  and  contribute  their  aid  to  the  scientific  and 
secular  instruction  of  the  people.  But  the  attempt  to  ex- 
clude ministers  of  religion  is  not  only  illiberal  and  therefore 
unwise,  it  is  open  to  the  further  objection  of  being  ineffectual 
for  the  purposes  aimed  at. 

Without  derogating  from  the  merits  of  others,  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  this  unhappy  disagreement  caused  the 
loss  to  the  Council  of  the  College  of  the  man  best  able 
and  most  willing  to  render  it  the  highest  service. 

In  the  spring  of  1870  Dr.  Hodgson  removed  with  his 
family  to  Seamoor  House,  Bournemouth,  but  he  had  not 
long  enjoyed  the  retirement  and  leisure  when,  as  will  be 
told  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  a  call  from  his  native  city 
gave  a  new  direction  to  his  energies.  During  the  first 
autumn  and  winter  that  his  engagements  required  him 
to  reside  in  Edinburgh,  he  left  his  wife  and  family  to 
enjoy  the  more  congenial  climate  of  Bournemouth.  This 
severance  from  his  home,  coupled  with  hard  work,  so 
affected  his  health  and  spirits,  that  Mrs.  Hodgson  could 
not  reconcile  herself  to  its  repetition.  A  house  was 
therefore  taken  in  Morningside  Place,  Edinburgh,  and 
occupied  for  the  next  two  University  sessions,  pending 
the  purchase  and  furnishing  of  his  new  house — Bonaly 
Tower. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
BONALY. 

THE  country  all  around  Edinburgh  is  varied,  beautiful, 
and  picturesque ;  and  in  few  parts  of  the  world  is  there 
such  a  mingling  of  rock  and  hill  and  mountain,  water 
and  wood,  sea  and  river,  country  looking  in  upon  town, 
and  town  running  out  into  the  country.  The  walks  in 
every  direction  are  full  of  novelty  and  surprises  ;  the 
landscape  changes  perpetually,  the  road  rises  and  falls, 
and  new  things  come  into  view.  Everywhere  the  horizon 
keeps  enlarging  and  taking  in  fresh  beauty.  After 
passing  Morningside,  the  traveller  sees  before  him  a 
wide  slope  of  country  running  down  from  the  base  of 
the  Pentlands  to  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Forth — a 
country  rich  in  broad  belts  of  dark  forest  trees  massed 
in  rich  clumps,  hills,  crags,  rocks,  every  shape  and  bend 
of  green  field,  every  kind  of  round  and  fall  ;  tumbled 
hills,  green  slopes — like  pieces  of  Surrey  let  into  the 
Perthshire  Highlands.  On  his  left  are  moss-grown  crags 
with  noble  trees  on  their  lower  declivities;  he  walks 
up  rising  grounds  which  command  a  sweep  of  more 
than  sixty  miles ;  he  walks  along  noble  avenues  of 
spreading  beeches,  till  he  finds  himself  at  the  village  of 
Colinton. 

Arrived  at  Colinton,  he  sees  before  him  a  thickly- 
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wooded  dene,  through  which  the  little  stream,  the  Leith, 
takes  its  rapid  way.  Leaving  this  leafy  hollow,  and 
striking  south  towards  the  Pentlands,  right  for  the  heart 
of  the  lovely  hills,  he  finds  the  road  constantly  rising, 
and  the  view  at  every  step  becoming  wider.  Suddenly, 
at  its  highest  point,  the  road  dips  again  ;  and  before 
him  appears  a  round  tower  rising  out  of  a  thick  mass 
of  trees,  and  flanked  on  the  right  by  crags  and  steeply 
escarped  hills  ;  and  where  the  eye  turns  to  the  left, 
far  away  across  the  southern  suburbs  of  Edinburgh, 
stands  the  lion-form  of  Arthur's  Seat,  with  the  Crags  of 
Salisbury  stretching  from  its  base.  Turning,  and  looking 
north,  he  sees  the  noble  sea-breadths  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth  and  the  rich  shores  of  the  ancient  "  Kingdom 
of  Fife."  This  ground  on  which  Bonaly*  Tower  stands 
(five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea)  seems  only  a  narrow 
nook  ;  but  as  you  go  down,  it  broadens  into  a  fair  garden 
and  broad-spread  grounds,  thick  with  beeches,  sycamores, 
pines,  and  evergreens ;  a  clear  mountain  burn  rushing 
through  the  grounds,  and  the  song  of  birds  in  every 
corner.  Massive  hills  shut  in  this  garden  from  cold  and 
boisterous  winds  ;  and  a  long  winding  path,  edged  with 
flower-beds,  running  along  the  stream,  leads  you  to  the 
grassy  sides  of  the  main  range  of  the  Pentland  Hills. 

Bonaly  Tower  is  a  singularly  picturesque  building, 
exhibiting  the  charming  variety  of  round  and  square 
outlines,  hanging  turrets  and  conical  roofs,  which  belongs 
to  the  Scotch  castellated  style.  It  owes  its  existence  to 

*  Boiialy  is  a  Celtic  word,  and  means  pleasant  seat. 
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Lord  Cockburn,  by  whom  it  is  thus  described  in  his 
"  Memorials." 

In  March,  1811,  I  married,  and  set  up  my  rural  house- 
hold gods  at  Bonaly,  in  the  parish  of  Colinton,  close  by 
the  northern  base  of  the  Pentland  Hills;  and,  unless  some 
avenging  angel  shall  expel  me,  I  shall  never  leave  that 
paradise.  I  began  by  an  annual  lease  of  a  few  square  yards 
and  a  scarcely  habitable  farm  house.  But,  realising  the 
profanations  of  Auburn,  I  have  destroyed  a  village,  and 
erected  a  tower,  and  reached  the  dignity  of  a  twenty-acred 
laird.  Everything,  except  the  two  burns,  the  few  old  trees, 
and  the  mountains,  is  my  own  work,  and  to  a  great  extent 
the  work  of  my  own  hands.  Human  nature  is  incapable 
of  enjoying  more  happiness  than  has  been  my  lot  here ; 
where  the  glories  of  the  prospects,  and  the  luxury  of  the 
wild  retirement,  have  been  all  enhanced  by  the  progress  of 
my  improvements,  of  my  children,  and  of  myself.  I  have 
been  too  happy,  and  often  tremble  in  the  anticipation  that 
the  cloud  must  come  at  last  Warburton  says  there  was  not 
a  bush  in  his  garden  on  which  he  had  not  hung  a  specula- 
tion. There  is  not  a  recess  in  the  valleys  of  the  Pentlands, 
nor  an  eminence  on  their  summits,  that  is  not  familiar  to  my 
solitude.  One  summer  I  read  every  word  of  Tacitus  in  the 
sheltered  crevice  of  a  rock  (called  "My  Seat"),  about  800 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  the  most  magnificent  of 
scenes  stretched  out  before  me. 

The  principal  entrance  of  the  house  is  in  the  round 
tower,  out  of  which  opens  a  wide  spiral  staircase,  well  lit 
at  every  stage,  and  which  serves  as  a  gallery  of  engravings 
and  works  of  art.  The  dining-room,  billiard-room,  and 
library  are  on  the  first  floor,  a  spacious  drawing-room  on 
the  second,  with  a  corridor  leading  to  many  bedrooms  and 
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quaint  nooks  ;  above  are  other  rooms,  while  the  kitchens 
and  offices  occupy  the  basement.  The  windows  on  the 
south  side  command  a  view  of  soft  sunlit  lawns,  and 
umbrageous  sycamores,  nestling  under  the  protection  of 
a  grand  rounded  mass  of  the  Pentlands,  which  rise  one 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  five  hundred  above 
the  ground  floor  of  the  house.  Passing  from  gardens  fit 
for  "  learned  leisure,"  the  visitor  finds  a  great  choice  of 
walks — some  straight,  some  winding  through  variegated 
shrubberies,  and  others  leading  through  wild  woods  up 
the  mountain,  or  beside  the  sparkling  burn,  sometimes 
humming  a  quiet  tune  and  at  others  rushing  down  in 
miniature  waterfalls,  and  in  winter  often  overflowing  its 
banks.  On  the  north  side  of  the  house  the  views  are  of 
wider  range,  stretching  over  cornfields  and  across  the 
Firth  to  the  wooded  shores  of  Fife. 

If  we  go  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  out  upon  the 
roof  of  the  main  building,  we  shall  have  before  us  a 
view  such  as  is  seldom  to  be  seen  even  in  Scotland. 
The  eye  has  a  range  of  at  least  eighty  miles,  and  takes 
in  highlands  and  lowlands,  town  and  country.  The 
distant  peaks  of  the  Perthshire  Grampians  ;  the  higher 
mountains  of  the  Trossachs — Ben  Ledi,  Ben  Lomond, 
Ben  An  ;  the  green  rounded  masses  of  the  Ochils  ;  the 
level  valley  of  the  winding  Forth  ;  the  escarpment  of 
the  table-land  of  Kinross  ;  the  twin  Lomonds  of  Fife  ; 
nearer,  the  gentle  wooded  height  of  Corstorphine  ;  the 
mighty  belt  of  the  great  sea-river  ;  the  solitary  Arthur's 
Seat ;  the  conical  Berwick  Law ;  the  stumpy  mass  of 
the  Bass  Rock  ;  the  regular  streets  of  Edinburgh,  broken 
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into  by  the  rugged  hump  of  Craig  Lockhart — all  this  and 
more  the  eye  takes  in  with  ease  and  delight.  There 
are  few  landscapes  more  beautiful  or  more  varied. 
Eight  counties — Perthshire,  Stirlingshire,  Clackmannan, 
Kinross,  Fife,  the  three  Lothians — fall  into  it. 

Walk  through  the  grounds,  up  by  the  side  of  the 
clear  burn — clear  and  bright  as  a  cut  Scotch  pebble — 
pass  out  by  a  little  wicket-gate,  and  you  come  at  once  on 
the  green  hillsides,  where  for  miles  and  miles  no  human 
being  or  house  or  sign  of  habitation  can  be  seen,  and 
where  the  mountain  silence  is  broken  only  by  the  scream 
of  the  lapwing,  or  the  bleating  of  the  dotted  sheep. 

Bonaly  was  Dr.  Hodgson's  permanent  residence  from 
April,  1874,  onwards,  till  he  left  it,  never  to  return,  on 
the  morning  of  August  i8th,  1880.  He  practically  kept 
open  house,  for,  as  he  used  to  say,  "  All  roads  lead  to 
Bonaly  as  well  as  to  Mecca." 

Within,  the  house  is  full  of  pictures,  engravings, 
medallions,  busts,  statues,  books  (that  run  all  over  the 
house,  on  the  stairs,  along  passages,  in  every  niche  and 
corner  where  a  bookcase  can  stand),  and  everything 
that  appeals  to  the  eye  and  to  the  mind.  The  study  in 
which  Dr.  Hodgson  used  to  sit  is  very  characteristic  of 
his  wide  and  catholic  tastes.  Only  some  of  his  books 
are  there  ;  but  every  inch  of  the  walls  is  covered  with 
portraits,  every  corner  filled  with  busts  of  the  men 
he  admired.  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  Frenchmen, 
Germans,  Italians,  men  of  all  creeds  and  tastes  and 
nations  are  represented.  The  jolly  dogmatic  Dr.  Parr  ; 
the  profound  misery  of  Thomas  Carlyle ;  the  long 
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thoughtful  face  of  Locke ;  the  solid  countenance  of 
Godwin ;  the  sweet  mild  face  of  Thorwaldsen  ;  the 
rugged  and  suspicious  Rousseau;  Dumont;  Bayle; 
Arnauld ;  the  strong  look  of  W.  J.  Fox  ;  the  pious  and 
miserable  anxiety  of  Pestalozzi ;  the  wonderful  face  of 
Albrecht  Diirer — deep,  sweet,  and  strong;  among 
Scotchmen,  Blackie  and  George  Combe — all  these,  and 
a  great  many  more  besides,  are  on  the  walls. 

Professor  Blackie,  poet  and  scholar,  has  written  the 
following  lines  on  the  mountain  burn  which  runs  through 
the  grounds.  He  alludes  to  Dr.  Hodgson  as  the  "wise 
thinker  ; "  but,  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the 
"  Scotsman,"  he  adds  "  It  would  have  been  easy  to  enlarge 
on  his  various  accomplishments  and  pleasant  graces  had 
it  been  my  purpose  to  make  him  the  prominent  figure 
in  the  poem ;  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  that,  at  the 
present  moment,  when  the  grief  for  his  departure  is  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  so  many  who  loved  and  admired  his 
noble  character  and  rare  genius,  the  verses,  though 
alluding  to  him  only  incidentally,  may  find  a  place  in 
the  columns  of  the  paper." 

THE    BURN    O'  BONALY.* 

'Twas  a  cold  gleamy  day  all  hueless  and  grey, 
When  the  keen  March  winds  whistled  over  the  brae, 

That  I  wandered  alone  up  the  valley, 
Behind  the  old  tower  where  the  wise  thinker  dwells, 
'Neath  the  smooth  grassy  brae,  and  the  clear-flowing  wells 

Of  the  bonnie  green  burn  o'  Bonaly. 

*From  the  "Scotsman"  of  September  2nd,  1880. 
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I  wound  me  alone  up  the  cleft  of  the  brae, 
O'er  the  wreck  of  the  winter  a  wild  rocky  way, 

By  the  bonnie  green  burn  o'  Bonaly  ; 
Long  patches  of  snow  on  the  brown  heather  lay, 
And  a  voice  on  the  sough  of  the  blast  seemed  to  say, 

From  the  bonnie  green  burn  o'  Bonaly— 

"  What  seekest  thou  here  in  a  time  without  cheer, 
When  the  braes  are  all  bare,  and  the  hills  are  all  drear, 

Thou  foolish  old  wandering  rhymer, 
When  the  lone  glen  pipes  with  the  shriek  of  the  storm, 
And  no  chaunt  of  the  light  plumy  people  to  charm 

The  ear  of  the  mountain  climber  ? 

"  Go,  get  thee  to  town,  and  stow  thee  away 
All  snugly  and  close  for  a  month  and  a  day 

'Mid  thy  grey  books,  and  old  inky  papers  ; 
Then  come  here  again  when  I  show  my  bright  face 
In  the  dress  of  the  April  with  blossomy  grace, 

And  clear  from  the  chill  wintry  vapours. 
"  Come  when  my  vegetive  wealth  I  may  show 
Of  yellow  primroses  where  tufted  they  grow 

To  gather  at  will  for  thy  pleasure ; 
And  when  from  dull  books  thou  hast  shaken  thee  free, 
A  merry  May  song  I  will  witch  out  from  thee 

To  sing  to  my  sweet-purling  measure. 

"  Come  when  my  banks  are  all  gay  with  the  sheen 
Of  the  light-waving  twig  tipt  with  virginal  green, 

Where  the  breeze  with  the  blossom  may  dally ; 
Come  with  the  friend  of  thy  counsel  the  best, 
Or  with  the  dear  maid  that  reclines  on  thy  breast, 

By  the  bonny  green  burn  o'  Bonaly. 

fC  Come  with  the  memory,  pleasant  and  sweet, 
-Of  the  mellow-souled  judge,  for  his  leafy  retreat, 
Who  trimmed  the  old  tower  of  Bonaly  ; 
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Whose  heart  was  as  kind  as  the  old  grass  that  grows, 
Whose  voice  was  as  sweet  as  the  water  that  flows 
Round  the  green  ivy-tower  of  Bonaly. 

"  Come  with  bright  thoughts  like  my  fountain  that  wells 
Bound  the  grey-castled  hall  where  the.  wise  thinker  dwells 

By  the  quiet  green  slope  of  the  valley  ; 
And  bathe  thee  in  seas  of  the  flowery  perfume 
That  floats  from  the  breath  of  the  furze  and  the  broom 

By  the  bonnie  green  burn  o'  Bonaly." 

Oban,  August  26th,  1880. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    CHAIR    OF    ECONOMIC     SCIENCE. 

THE  Merchant  Company  of  Edinburgh — a  wealthy 
and  munificent  corporation — resolved  in  1 870  to  found 
a  Chair  of  Economic  Science  (or,  as  it  is  styled  in  the 
Deed  of  Foundation,  a  Chair  of  Commercial  and  Political 
Economy  and  Mercantile  Law)  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  tenure  of  the  office  was  to  be  seven  years, 
and  the  appointment  was  vested  in  the  Senatus  or 
Curators  of  the  University  and  the  Master  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Merchant  Company.  In  accordance  with  a  strong 
wish  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
pany, Dr.  Hodgson  was  elected  to  the  Chair  on  i/th 
July,  1871. 

There  were  many  inducements  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  Chair,  but  also  many  difficulties.  On  the  one 
hand,  Dr.  Hodgson  had  long  been  an  ardent  student 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  well-being  of  human 
society,  and  was  eager  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  these  laws  to  the  public  from  the  vantage- 
ground — both  for  study  and  for  promulgation — of  a 
University  Chair.  Further,  the  Merchant  Company 
had  at  the  same  time  inaugurated  an  extensive  scheme 
of  middle-class  education  now  known  as  the  "Mer- 
chant Company  Schools,"  in  which  he  took  a  deep 
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interest,  and  hoped  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  on 
its  management.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  feared 
that  the  hard  and  untempered  climate  of  Edinburgh 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  health  both  of  his  wife  and 
children  ;  and  he  wavered  for  a  time  in  his  decision,  but 
eventually  he  consented  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices. 
"  My  wife,"  he  says,  "  is  most  anxious  that  the  trial 
should  be  made,  and  would  even  consent  to  leave  the 
children  with  me  when  she  was  forced  to  leave  Edin- 
burgh for  a  time.  But  I  shrink  from  imposing  on  her 
this  sore  privation,  and  I  could  not  easily  be  contented 
with  running  away  at  the  end  of  each  session."  He  had 
even  made  up  his  mind  to  be  separated  from  his  wife 
and  children  for  half  the  year — a  trial  of  which  only 
those  who  knew  the  passionate  power  of  loving  inherent 
in  the  man  could  form  even  any  slight  idea.  After  he 
had  accepted  the  appointment,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  : 
"  On  the  whole  I  feel  that  I  have  sacrificed  my  own 
peace,  comfort,  and  probably  health,  in  order  to  carry 
out  a  noble  scheme  in  which  I  am  much  interested. 
Financially  I  shall  be  no  gainer  ;  my  additional  expenses 
of  various  kinds  will  eat  up  the  receipts."  Indeed,  he 
had  been  longing  for  rest  ;  and  the  quiet  of  Bourne- 
mouth soothed  and  pleased  him.  "  I  should  rejoice," 
he  says  to  one  of  his  friends,  "  were  I  suffered  to  follow 
the  even  tenor  of  my  way  here,  with  no  callers,  no 
committees,  no  lectures,  no  public  meetings."  And  to 
another  friend  he  writes  :  "  I  sometimes  fear  that  I  have 
signed  my  death-warrant."  He  was  inducted  into  office 
on  the  3Oth  of  October,  1871.  He  was  not  without 
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misgivings  on  the  subject.  "  As  a  man  feels,"  he  says, 
"  or  may  be  supposed  to  feel,  on  the  eve  of  his  execution, 
so  do  I  feel  at  the  prospect  of  so  soon  leaving  wife  and 
children." 

What  he  hoped  to  do  with,  and  in,  the  Chair,  may  be 
seen  from  the  letters  that  follow.  Some  of  his  friends 
had  formed  exaggerated  notions  about  the  usefulness 
of  such  a  professorship ;  and  some  even  saw  in  it  an 
immediate  panacea  for  commercial  troubles — such  as 
strikes  and  panics.  But  Dr.  Hodgson  himself,  though 
always  enthusiastic,  was  not  so  easily  and  readily  hopeful 
as  this :  he  saw  that  the  education  of  society  in  sound 
economic  principles  must  be  a  very  slow  process,  and  that 
the  public  have  not  yet  learned  to  look  straight  to  a 
University  Chair  for  advice  in  a  difficulty,  or  for  a  nostrum 
in  a  commercial  epidemic.  He  says :  "  On  no  subject 
have  I  stronger  convictions  or  more  serious  advice  to 
offer  than  on  commercial  panics,  which  are  at  once  so  dis- 
creditable and  so  ruinous  to  the  mercantile  community." 

Writing  to  Mr.  Joseph  Payne,  the  Professor  of 
Education  in  the  College  of  Preceptors,  he  says  : — 

Bournemouth,  31st  July,  1871. 

On  Monday  (17th),  I  was  elected  with  virtual  unanimity, 
only  one  of  the  nine  electors  being  absent.  The  Provost 
urged  me  so  strongly  to  reconsider  my  decision  that,  other 
influences  co-operating,  I  could  not  resist,  and  I  have  con- 
sented to  sacrifice  my  own  love  of  leisure  and  domestic 
happiness  to  a  public  duty.  Next  winter  I  must  spend  in 
Edinburgh,  by  myself,  returning  to  this  place  for  a  few  days 
at  Christmas.  .  .  .  The  Edinburgh  schools  present  a 
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wonderful  field,  and  through  the  governors  and  teachers  I 
hold  an  enormous  power  for  good. 

And  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thomas  Knox,  a  man  of 
unlimited  hopefulness  and  too  great  readiness  to  believe 
in  specifics,  he  thus  speaks  regarding  strikes  : — 

Bournemouth, 

Hants,  19th  October,  1871. 
WHAT    THE    CHAIR    CANNOT    DO. 

Your  notions  of  what  I  am  to  do,  even  of  what  I  hope 
to  do,  are  tremendously  over-pitched !  From  the  very  outset 
of  our  now  voluminous  correspondence,  I  have  told  you  that 
it  is  the  future,  not  the  present  that  I  look  to,  the  genera- 
tion, or  rather  generations  that  are  coming  upon  the  stage 
rather  than  to  that  which  is  gradually  passing  off.  The 
Chair  itself  I  have  always  regarded  as  a  small  matter,  and 
except  in  so  far  as  it  confers  a  certain  dignity  and  authority, 
which  may  be  turned  to  good  account  outside  of  the  college, 
and  especially  in  the  schools,  I  have  no  nostrum  for  the  cure 
or  the  swift  prevention  of  strikes. 

THE    CURE    FOR    STRIKES. 

Only  as  men  shall  learn  better  to  understand  their  own 
interests,  or  to  respect  those  of  others,  shall  we  have  peace 
and  not  war  in  the  industrial  world.  And  this  men  cannot, 
or  will  not,  learn  when  they  are  men.  It  is  before  they 
enter  on  the  struggle  of  life  that  this  great  lesson  must  be 
acquired.  In  our  present  school  system  there  is  almost 
nothing  that  bears  on  this  ever  so  lightly.  Much  of  it  goes 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  creates  prejudices  hard  to  be 
removed.  .  .  . 

What  Dr.  Hodgson  did  really  and  reasonably  look 
for  may  be  seen  in  the  following  extracts  from  letters  to 
the  same  correspondent : — 
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Seamoor  House,  Bournemouth, 

21st  August,  1870. 

THE    CHAIR    OF    ECONOMICS. 

.  .  .  For  myself  I  look  to  four  things :  1st.  The 
College  class  or  classes ;  2nd.  The  teaching  in  the  schools 
preparatory  to  the  Chair  ;  3rd.  The  teaching  of  artizans  in 
the  evening  class  at  College,  or  in  the  School  of  Arts  ;  4th. 
The  teaching  of  women,  who  are  quite  as  much  concerned 
with  Economics  as  men  are.  .  .  .  From  you,  I  do  not 
disguise  that  were  this  professorship  all,  with  its  ten  or 
twenty  students  of  the  usual  type,  neither  its  salary  nor  its 
dignity  would  induce  me  to  seek  it.  As  I  have  said  before, 
it  is  outside  the  College  gates  that  the  chief  work  is  to  be 
done.  The  time  may  come  (Heaven  hasten  it,  though  I 
would  not  raise  the  question  now)  when  young  women  as 
well  as  young  men  will  attend  the  College  classes  and  at  the 
same  hours.  As  it  is,  one  must  waste  time  and  strength 
doing  the  same  work  twice  over.  .  . 

11,  Grove  End  Road,  St.  John's  Wood, 

29th  November,  1870. 

TEACHING    ECONOMICS    IN    SCHOOLS. 

.  .  .  This  view  on  my  part  was  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that,  even  were  the  Chair  established  on  a  more  liberal  and 
philosophic  basis,  the  great  work  desired  by  you  and  by  me 
must  be  attained  by  means  external  to  the  Chair,  and  not 
forming  part  of  its  stipulated  duties.  I  allude  to — 1st,  an 
evening  class  for  non-collegiate  pupils ;  2nd,  teaching  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  the  Company.  To  me,  were  I 
appointed,  these  two  things  would  be,  as  I  have  told  you 
before,  immeasurably  more  important  than  the  mere  College 
Class  itself;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  becomes  a  question 
how  far  and  whether  the  institution  of  a  Chair  is  at  all 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  work  that  lies  wholly  outside  of  its 
sphere,  that  would  be  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  professor, 
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and  that  might  consequently  be  neglected  by  him  altogether. 
Thus  I  question  whether  in  all  Britain  you  could  find  a 
single  person  but  myself  (I  mean  any  one  available)  who 
would  not  think  teaching  this  subject  in  juvenile  schools 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  professor,  or  who  knows  how  to  set 
about  it  successfully.  Yet  the  Chair  by  itself,  with  its 
probable  handful  of  pupils,  is  not  likely  to  do  much  good, 
in  whatever  hands  it  may  be  placed.  It  is  these  very 
extraneous  considerations  that  give  the  Chair  a  peculiar 
value  in  my  eyes,  and  yet  it  is  indispensable  that  the  Chair 
itself  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  leave  open  the  door  for 
the  widest  and  most  liberal  efficient  teaching,  whether  there 
be  many  pupils,  or  whether  there  be  few.  .  .  .  Excuse 
my  importunity  in  urging  you  to  do  your  best  to  effect  the 
suppression  of  the  word  Political  and  the  adoption  of 
"  Economic  and  Commercial  Science." 

HOW  THE  CHAIR  SHOULD  BE  WORKED. 

As  to  the  Chair — my  strong  feeling  is  that  it  should  not 
be  pushed  or  puffed ;  that  it  ought  to  be  left  very  much  to 
make  its  own  way  without  much  regard  to  the  mere  number 
of  pupils  at  the  outset.  From  the  first,  it  has  seemed  clear 
to  me,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  that  the  main  work  must  be 
done  outside  the  class-room.  The  fee  puts  the  class  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  persons  for  whom  such 
instruction  is  desirable  ;  I  wish  I  could  add,  and  by  whoA 
such  instruction  is  desired.  Provision  must  be  made,  after 
careful  consideration,  for  an  evening  class  for  those  engaged 
during  the  day.  College  students  will  not,  and  ought  not, 
to  attend  an  evening  class;  clerks,  shopmen,  and  others 
cannot  attend  a  day  class.  The  two  things  must  then,  I 
think,  be  kept  distinct.  But  further,  with  the  approval  of 
the  master  and  the  head  teachers,  I  hope  ere  long  to  estab- 
lish gratuitous  classes  for  the  senior  pupils  in  the  five  several 
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schools  of  the  Merchant  Company's,  classes  for  elementary 
instruction  such  as  I  know  by  ample  experience  can  be 
conducted  with  immense  benefit  to  the  pupils  and  also  to 
their  great  delight.  This  part  of  my  scheme  I  wish  not 
to  be  noised  abroad  prematurely.  When  I  have  results  to 
show,  then  I  shall  invite  and  welcome  public  criticism.  I 
often  think  reverently  of  the  words,  "  The  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  cometh  not  with  observation." 

Professor  Hodgson  lectured  for  six  years,  and  carried 
on  the  work  of  the  class  with  real,  solid,  and — from  some 
points  of  view — brilliant  success.  It  was  not  a  class  in 
any  University  curriculum  ;  and  hence  could  never  be 
expected  to  command  a  very  large  attendance  of 
students.  A  Chair  devoted  to  Economic  Science  was 
quite  a  novelty  in  a  Scottish  University  ;  and  it  remains 
a  standing  discredit  to  these  Universities  that  a  student 
may  take  his  degree  of  M.A.  without  knowing  anything 
at  all  about  History  or  Political  Economy.  Men  with 
the  hall-mark  of  the  University — sent  out  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  to  teach  the  arts  and  sciences,  with  the  high- 
sounding  title  of  Masters  of  Arts,  know  nothing  what- 
ever about  the  history  or  the  constitution  of  their  own 
tountry — less  than  nothing  about  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  distribution  of  wealth.  However,  the  Chair 
of  Economic  Science  became,  in  Dr.  Hodgson's  hands, 
a  genuine  success — whether  we  look  at  the  quality  of 
the  work  done,  or  the  number  of  students  who  took 
advantage  of  the  lectures.  The  average  number  for 
eight  years  had  been  fifty  ;  and  this  number  contrasted 
favourably  with  the  numbers  attending  the  other  quite 
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voluntary  classes  in  the  University.  In  fact,  not  one  of 
these  classes  commanded  even  half  as  large  an  atten- 
dance as  did  Dr.  Hodgson's.  The  following  are  the 
statistics  sent  to  the  Master  of  the  Merchant  Com- 
pany : — 

12th  February,  1879. 


1871-2 

Paid. 
...       42 

Free. 

9 

Total. 

51 

1872-3 

...     50      

17     .    . 

67 

1873-4 

49 

13 

62 

1874-5 
1875-6 

*1876-7 

41     
22     
21     

12     
3     
27     

53 
25 

48 

11877-8 
1878-9 

33     
20 

80     
11 

63 
31 

Total    278  122  400 

Average  in  8  years  34f  15£  50 

Mem.  :  The  Free  Students  have  been  : — 

1.  Nominees  of  the  Merchant  Company. 

2.  Students  of  the  Bankers'  Institute. 

3.  Personal  Friends. 

4.  Sons  of  Professors. 

5.  Second  year's  Students,  or 

6.  Directors  of  the  Merchant  Company. 

The  seven  years'  tenure  on  which  the  Chair  had  been 
held  had  never  been  satisfactory  to  the  Senatus  of  the 


•*  In  November,  1876,  the  class  hours  were  changed  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and  free 
admission  was  given  to  thirteen  students  of  the  Bankers'  Institute. 

In  1877  a  cheque  for  £21,  presented  by  the  Council  of  the  B.  I.  to  the  Professor, 
was  returned  by  him  on  the  ground  that  the  admission  was  declared  to  be  gratuitous. 

t  In  1877-8  free  admission  was  given  to  sixteen  students  of  the  B.  I. 
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University,  or  to  the  Professor  himself.  The  question 
came  up  :  Should  he  go  on  with  this  work  ?  Should 
he  go  on,  moreover,  trying  to  do  good  to  education  and 
to  Scotland,  battling  for  the  truth,  and  working  hard 
for  the  spread  of  intellectual  light?  What  was  to  be 
done?  Leave  Edinburgh,  leave  Scotland,  leave  the 
Chair  ?  The  state  of  his  mind  on  these  subjects  may 
be  best  seen  from  a  letter  addressed  to  his  life-long 
friend,  Dr.  William  Smith  :— * 

Dunbar,  27th  August,  1877. 

Lome  Hotel 

MUST    LEAVE    SCOTLAND. 

.  .  .  The  Edinburgh  climate,  never  very  good,  seems 
to  have  deteriorated  greatly  of  late  years,  and  those  who  visit 
it  must  take  the  consequences,  and  I  ascribe  recent  illness, 
not  to  Bonaly,  but  to  Edinburgh.  As  to  convenience  of 
access,  etc.,  you  say  truly  enough  that  that  was  duly  con- 
sidered at  the  time  of  purchase.  But  the  wearing  of  a  shoe 
it  is  that  makes  one  feel  the  pinch,  and  tbe  more  painfully 
the  longer  the  sboe  is  worn.  Still,  not  on  account  of 
inconvenience,  still  less  for  the  sake  of  health,  would  I  think 
of  quitting  Bonaly,  did  I  intend  to  remain  near  Edinburgh 
or  in  Scotland.  But  I  have  made  up  my  mind  not  to  remain 
in  Scotland,  and  especially  not  in  or  near  Edinburgh. 

TENURE    OF    CHAIR. 

Tbe  reasons  for  tbis  resolution  are  many,  and  not  to  be 
briefly  stated.  But  tbe  first  and  chief  matter  is  tbe  Chair 
to  which  I  was  appointed  for  seven  years,  six  having  now 
passed.  Had  I  intended  to  retain  it  longer  than  seven  years, 

*  William  Smith,  LL.D.  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  for  about  thirty  years 
Vice-president  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution,  and  well-known  to  the 
world  of  metaphysical  thinkers  and  others  as  the  author  of  able  and  lucid 
of  several  of  Fichte's  Philosophical  works. 
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I  could  hardly,  I  think,  have  neglected  to  inquire  more 
carefully  about  the  conditions  of  the  Chair.  It  is  only  of 
late  that  I  have  learned  the  exact  nature  of  these  conditions. 
These  were  that  after  five  years  had  elapsed,  the  Merchant 
Company,  if  the  class  had  worked  satisfactorily,  were  to 
apply  for  powers  either  to  continue  the  appointment  for  life 
(as  in  the  case  of  other  Chan's),  or  to  re-appoint  the  Professor 
for  another  term  of  seven  years.  What  was  to  be  done  in 
event  of  the  class  not  having  worked  satisfactorily,  or  by 
what  test  the  question  was  to  be  tried,  does  not  appear. 
Now  six  years  have  passed  and  nothing  has  been  done. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senatus  some  months  ago  reminded 
the  Merchant  Company  of  the  matter,  and  nothing  has  been 
done.  The  M.  C.  seem  to  be  quite  indifferent  about  the 
Chair  (I  mean  the  great  majority  of  them) ;  some  have  been 
hostile  to  it  from  the  first,  and  regard  the  institution  of  it 
as  a  mistake,  and  even  a  perversion  of  the  funds.  But 
they  must  do  something,  and  what  that  may  be  I  cannot 
even  guess. 

THE    CLASS    A    SUCCESS. 

In  the  first  place,  opinions  will  differ  widely  as  to  whether 
the  class  has  been  a  success.  If  I  were  asked  the  question 
myself,  I  could  not  answer  it  in  the  affirmative.  Though  it 
may  have  surpassed  the  expectations  of  some,  it  has  certainly 
fallen  far  short  of  mine.  In  my  opinion,  it  has  failed  to 
attract  the  ordinary  students  in  the  several  faculties,  and  the 
mercantile  youth  of  the  city.  If  the  fault  is  mine,  it  is  only 
right  that  there  should  be  a  change  ;  if  the  causes  are  beyond 
my  control,  it  is  vain  for  me  to  persevere  in  a  hopeless  effort. 
But  in  this  matter  my  opinion  is  not  of  any  consequence. 
The  question  is  what  will  the  Merchant  Company  think  and 
do  ?  Let  us  assume  (and  this  is  a  bold  assumption)  that 
they  are  tolerably  well  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  class  has 
worked  well  upon  the  whole.  The  question  will  then  arise, 
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ought  I  to  be  appointed  for  life,  or  only  for  seven  years 
longer.  On  this  point  opinions  will,  no  doubt,  differ,  even 
without  any  ill  will  to  me.  The  latter  course  I  would  most 
certainly  not  consent  to ;  and  the  former,  even  if  it  were 
decided  upon,  I  could  not  honestly  accept  without  declaring 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  remain  much  longer  in  Edinburgh. 

RETIRE. 

In  this  state  of  things  it  seems  much  more  straightforward 
and  even  right  to  make  known  one's  intention  at  once,  and, 
instead  of  waiting  to  be  the  pivot  of  probably  an  angry  dis- 
cussion, to  retire  and  leave  the  whole  field  open, .  without 
regard  to  any  individual  occupant  of  the  Chair,  present  or 
future.  They  can  hardly  appoint  my  successor  for  seven 
years ;  they  will  probably  be  required  to  consent  to  his 
appointment  for  life.  But  this  is  not  my  affair.  What  does 
concern  me  is  that  it  is  not  clear  by  whom  or  how  any  re- 
appointment  is  to  be  made.  Are  tne  Curators  to  make  it  ? 
If  so,  may  they  not  wish  another  advertisement,  another 
competition,  to  which  I  would  certainly  not  submit  ?  The 
whole  subject  is  beset  with  difficulties,  and  I  see  no  escape 
for  me  but  one,  which  is  quite  easy  and  inoffensive  to  all.  I 
have  served  my  time,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  I  wish  you 
would  think  this  matter  over  fairly. 

LEAVE     EDINBURGH. 

But  even  if  I  give  up  the  Chair,  why  give  up  Bonaly  ? 
Because  I  do  not  wish  to  remain  in  Edinburgh,  my  chief 
motive  for  going  thither  or  for  remaining  there  being 
removed.  It  would  be  long  to  tell  why  Edinburgh  is  dis- 
tasteful to  me,  and  why  I  should  breathe  more  freely  in 
another  atmosphere.  I  have  been  offered  a  position  in 
England,  which,  while  it  would  be .  lucrative  without 
encroaching  on  my  time  or  restricting  my  freedom  of  action, 
makes  it  desirable  that  I  should  be  in  London  from  time  to 
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time,  even  if  I  should  not  have  a  house  of  some  kind  there. 
But  as  this  is  not  incompatible  with  an  Edinburgh  residence, 
I  cannot  urge  it  as  a  reason  for  leaving  Edinburgh,  though  it 
helps  to  turn  the  scale,  or,  rather,  depresses  the  scale  already 
turned.  But  I  feel  all  this  writing  to  be  very  unsatisfactory, 
so  pray  defer  reply  till  we  meet,  when  we  can  talk  over  freely 
the  whole  subject. 

A  triangular  discussion  arose  between  the  Senatus, 
the  Merchant  Company,  and  the  Professor  himself, 
regarding  the  conditions  of  the  renewed  appointment. 
Always  thinking  more  of  public  interests,  of  others,  and 
of  the  right,  than  of  himself,  Dr.  Hodgson  was  by  no 
means  inclined  to  help  the  Merchant  Company  to 
impose  a  condition  which,  on  the  one  hand,  might  keep 
the  best  men  from  applying  for  the  Chair,  and  on  the 
other,  was  introducing  an  unwise  innovation  into  the 
nature  of  the  tenure  of  University  Chairs  in  general. 
This  comes  out  very  plainly  in  the  following  letter  to 
the  Master  of  the  Company  :— 

Bonaly,  Colinton,  N.B., 

llth  May,  1878. 
TENURE    OF    CHAIR. 

.  .  .  Waiving  the  general,  and  looking  at  the  particu- 
lar question  solely,  I  think  it  now  unwise  that  the  Merchant 
Company  should  seek  to  stamp  their  own  representative 
Professor  with  the  brand  of  inferiority  of  tenure  to  that  of 
his  colleagues  ;  and  the  fixed  tenure  of  seven  years,  while  it 
is  no  security  whatever  against  either  inefficiency  or  neglect 
of  duty,  has  a  very  powerful  tendency  to  keep  the  best  men 
out  of  the  field  of  candidature.  My  own  case  was,  in  three 
ways,  quite  exceptional.  1st.  I  happened  not  to  require 
any  salaried  office.  2nd.  I  did  not  intend  to  retain  office 
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longer  than  might  be  necessary  to  set  the  class  fairly  a-going, 
and  to  make  it,  if  possible,  a  success.  3rd.  I  was  led  to 
believe  that  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  if  the  class  did 
succeed,  the  tenure  would  be  converted  into  one  for  life,  if 
not  for  me,  then  for  my  successor.  So  strong  is  my  convic- 
tion on  this  subject,  in  which  I  have  no  longer  any  personal 
interest,  that,  with  all  my  devotion  to  Economic  Science,  nay, 
on  that  very  account,  I  would  unhesitatingly  prefer  the  with- 
drawal of  the  endowment,  to  the  recognition  of  a  seven  years' 
tenure  as  a  standing  rule  for  the  Professor  of  this  Chair. 
In  this  question  I  see  three  duties  involved, — one  to  tlu 
chant  Company,  one  to  the  subject  which  I  have  attempted 
to  teach,  and  one  to  the  University  as  a  whole.  These  seem 
to  me  all  quite  consistent,  and  I  hope  they  will  be  reconciled. 

[PRIVATE.] 

Bonaly  Tower,  Colinton, 

20th  March,  1879. 

.  .  .  I  confidently  hoped  that  after  the  first  five 
years  the  life  tenure  would  be  accepted  for  future  Professors, 
as  the  Senatus  were  led  (rightly  or  wrongly)  to  expect.  Had 
I  had  any  doubt  that  this  would  be  done  in  event  of  the  class 
being  fairly  successful,  I  would  never  have  entertained  the 
thought  of  applying  for  the  Chair.  I  applied  under  what 
seems  now  to  have  been  a  misapprehension ;  and  I  have 
devoted  eight  years  of  my  life  to  what  I  should  not  otherwise 
have  thought  worth  the  expenditure  of  one  year.  My  error 
was  great,  but  still  greater  was  the  error  of  the  Senatus  in 
accepting  a  compromise  which,  however  well  meant,  was 
quite  illusory,  as  the  result  has  proved.  There  has  always 
been  on  the  part  of  many  members  of  the  M.  C.  strong  dislike 
to  the  Chair  on  the  ground  of  its  cost,  if  on  no  other. 

D.  Dickson,  Esq. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  all  the  objections  he  so 
forcibly  felt  and  urged  to  anything  short  of  a  life  tenure 
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for  the  Chair  of  Economic  Science,  Dr.  Hodgson  was 
eventually  induced  by  strong  pressure,  acting  upon  his 
own  love  of  usefulness,  to  accept  a  second  seven  years' 
appointment  to  the  Chair  ;  which  he  accordingly  held 
up  to  the  time  of  his  decease. 

[PRIVATE.] 
41,  Grove  End  Koad,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W., 

21st  March,  1879. 

.  .  .  The  kindness  of  my  friends  makes  me  very 
humble  and  even  sad.  You  know  that  I  have  never  made  a 
personal  objection  to  the  seven  years'  tenure,  partly  because 
at  the  outset  I  believed  that  the  matter  had  been  finally 
settled,  and  was  not  open  to  discussion.  But,  on  general 
grounds,  I  may  say  that  I  go  entirely  with  the  Senatus  in 
their  objections  to  it,  and  that,  had  I  a  vote  in  the  Senatus, 
I  would  vote  against  it,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  the  offered 
Chair.  It  gives  no  security  whatever  against  incompetency, 
for  an  inefficient  man  would  have  at  least  seven  years  wherein 
to  ruin  the  class  ;  but  I  need  not  go  into  the  question  further. 
For  the  sake  of  the  grand  objects  as  it  appeared  to  me,  I 
would  have  faced  the  dangers  of  shoal,  rock,  and  quicksand  ; 
but  I  saw  and  marked  them,  and  would  fain  save  others 
from  them.  .  .  . 

With  what  power,  wide  knowledge,  eloquence,  viva- 
city, and  diligence  he  did  the  work  of  the  Chair  may 
be  best  seen  from  the  following  paper,  written  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  at  one  time  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  class,  Mr.  Eric  Robertson  : — 

The  Political  Economy  Class-room,  situated  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  quadrangle,  is  not  one  of  the  most 
cheerful  rooms  in  Edinburgh  University.  It  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  least  cheerful,  and  its  gloomy  influence  might  tend  to 
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make  any  other  science  than  Economics  a  dismal  one. 
During  the  latter  portion  of  Dr.  Hodgson's  professorship,  his 
class  assembled  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  this  late  hour 
was  also  an  unfavourable  condition  imposed  upon  its 
meetings.  The  majority  of  its  members,  at  that  hour,  were 
more  or  less  fatigued  with  other  class-work  of  the  day,  and 
during  mid- winter  they  had  to  creep  through  the  quadrangle 
in  the  dark  to  this  class-room,  where  they  sat  for  an  hour  in 
an  atmosphere  poisoned  by  many  gas  jets  burning  closely 
above  their  heads,  and  whence  they  were  once  more  ejected 
into  the  dark,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  with  perhaps 
a  mile  or  two  of  snowy  streets  between  them  and  home. 

These  were  the  depressing  circumstances  amid  which 
the  study  of  Economics  had  to  be  pursued  by  Professor 
Hodgson's  students.  But  most  of  these  students  meant 
work.  The  Economics  Class  in  the  University  has  always 
maintained  an  earnestness  of  tone  above  the  average.  As  a 
voluntary  class — a  class  in  no  ways  recognised  as  qualifying 
for  graduation — it  is  chiefly  attended  by  such  as  are  actuated 
only  by  a  love  of  knowledge.  Men  who  have  taken  their 
degree,  but  are  yet  uncertain  as  to  a  choice  of  profession,  or 
who  hesitate  before  plunging  into  active  life,  could  scarcely 
do  better  than  spend  a  few  months  in  the  study  of  the  social 
and  commercial  organism  by  which  the  wants  of  man  are 
supplied,  and  wealth  is  accumulated.  Such  a  study  forms  a 
fitting  passage  from  the  serenity  of  the  philosophic  world  to 
the  dustier  atmosphere  of  practical  life ;  it  performs  the 
useful  function  of  an  annealing  process.  And  it  is  of 
students  who  appreciate  the  utility  of  such  an  introduction 
to  life  that  the  Class  of  Economics  at  Edinburgh  University 
has  hitherto  been  composed. 

Accordingly,  Professor  Hodgson  and  his  class  could  alike 
afford  to  dispense  with  consideration  of  their  surroundings  ; 
and  by  many  who  attended  the  lectures  delivered  at  these 
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meetings  the  class  must  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
hardest- worked  and  brightest  in  the  University.  The  Pro- 
fessor sufficiently  indicated  by  his  manner  that  he  was 
conscious  of  his  dignity  as  a  teacher,  and  yet  it  was  perhaps 
under  his  tuition  that  those  students  who  attended  his 
lectures  for  the  first  time  learned  to  regard  themselves  as 
men,  and  not  mere  youths.  In  previous  classes  the  purely 
abstract,  or  the  actualities  of  the  past,  had  occupied  their 
attention.  Here  the  pulse  quickened  with  a  sense  of  the 
present.  A  doctrine  was  illustrated  now  by  reference  to  a 
recent  Government  measure,  or,  again,  by  an  exposure  of 
some  trade  fallacy  in  a  strike,  or  a  prohibitory  tariff,  or  any- 
thing else  of  contemporary  interest.  The  tide  of  life  began 
to  creep  through  the  College  halls ;  and  the  Professor  had 
a  singularly  stimulative  power  which  but  few  teachers  possess. 
He  made  his  hearer  feel  that  he  must  be  up  and  doing — 
made  him  feel,  it  sometimes  seemed  to  me,  like  an  aide-de- 
camp with  his  foot  in  the  stirrup.  A  man  who  exerted  such 
an  influence  was  surely  not  teaching  a  very  "dismal  science." 
Dr.  Hodgson  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  a  black  silk 
skull  cap  before  his  students,  and  to  this  he  usually  gave  a 
twist  with  a  characteristic  action  as  he  made  his  appearance 
in  the  class-room.  His  next  movement  was  to  unstrap  and 
unfold  the  manuscript  of  his  lecture,  and,  leaning  both  hands 
on  the  desk  before  him,  he  would  at  once  commence  to 
discourse,  invariably  in  a  standing  position.  It  was  rarely 
that  he  looked  straight  at  his  audience.  When  he  was  not 
reading,  his  eyes  seemed  fixed  upon  a  point  about  two  feet 
from  the  desk.  If  he  desired  to  emphasise  any  remark,  he 
frequently  lowered  the  upper  half  of  his  body,  and  inclined 
his  head  to  one  side ;  and  in  making  a  point  he  would  also 
bring  both  hands  together  before  him,  so  that  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  joined.  Whenever  he  betrayed  himself  into  a  long 
sentence,  he  accompanied  the  utterance  of  its  latter  clauses 
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with  a  sort  of  apologetic  arrangement  of  his  papers.  His 
manuscript  was  many  a  time  rather  his  text  than  his  discourse, 
and  thus  his  style  was  usually  conversational  His  intona- 
tion was  perhaps  monotonous,  but  what  he  said  could  be 
easily  heard. 

The  subjects  really  devolving  on  the  Chair  were  Com- 
mercial History  and  Political  Economy,  and  during  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  course  two  hours  a  week  were  devoted  to 
the  former  theme,  and  two  hours  to  the  latter,  while  the 
remaining  hour  was  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  the 
class  essays.  Commercial  History,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  distasteful  to  Dr.  Hodgson,  for  he  never 
exhibited  any  enthusiasm  in  treating  of  it,  and  all  considera- 
tion of  it  was  invariably  abandoned  upon  the  resumption  of 
each  year's  class  after  Christmas.  The  course  began  with  a 
definition  of  the  sphere  of  Economics,  and  a  vindication  of 
its  claim  to  be  recognised  as  a  science.  A  fortnight  or  so 
was  thus  taken  up  in  the  consideration  of  the  sociology 
of  the  subject.  Thereafter  something  of  its  history  was 
indicated,  special  attention  being  given  to  Quesnay  and  the 
Physiocrats  in  France,  and  Adam  Smith  in  this  country. 
This  historical  survey  served  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
several  divisions  of  the  science  itself,  and  of  these  the  first 
to  be  taken  up  was  that  great  law — so  universal,  whether 
external,  internal,  or  throughout  the  operations  of  men, 
unconscious  as  they  may  sometimes  be  of  its  value — the  law 
of  organisation.  The  division  of  labour  and  such  subjects 
here  occupied  the  interest  and  attention  of  the  class.  It  was 
natural  that  the  next  step  in  the  course  should  be  an  inquiry 
into  the  cause  and  effect  of  this  organisation,  and  demand 
and  supply  were  fully  entered  into.  Some  of  the  questions 
involved  in  the  inquiry  are  of  the  most  subtle  kind  ;  and  to 
the  tyro  they  at  first  appear  as  insoluble  as  the  problem 
whether  the  hen  first  produced  the  egg,  or  the  egg  the  hen. 
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It  was  here,  however,  that  Professor  Hodgson  took  perhaps 
more  pains  than  at  any  other  point  of  his  lectures  to  ground 
his  students  in  the  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  truths, 
indulging  all  differences  among  Economists.  The  doctrines 
of  Mill,  in  particular,  received  a  careful  review  in  this  con- 
nection, and  even  the  beautiful  sillinesses  that  Ruskin  has 
put  forth  as  strictures  on  "the  bestial  idiotcy"  of  Political 
Economists  were  searchingly  and  humorously  exposed. 
From  year  to  year,  by  the  way,  Professor  Hodgson  promised 
the  world  a  formal  refutation  of  the  arguments  in  "Unto  this 
Last,"  but  the  work  never  appeared.  Perhaps  its  author  felt 
that  to  attack  Ruskin  on  a  question  which  that  gifted  and 
usually  gentle  art  critic  had  never  in  any  way  fathomed  was 
too  much  like  hitting  a  woman.  So  the  world  in  general  seems 
to  have  thought  also  ;  for  it  is  strange  that  that  absurd  book 
has  never  been  deemed  worthy  of  completer  answer  than  in 
newspapers  and  magazines.  While  exposing  its  fallacies  in 
the  class  lectures,  Professor  Hodgson  made  most  of  his  points 
by  convicting  Ruskin  out  of  his  own  mouth. 

Supply  and  Demand  discussed,  the  course  of  lectures 
next  dealt  with  Capital,  and  its  relation  with  labour.  Thus 
the  way  was  prepared  for  the  important  subject  of  Rent,  and 
the  conflicting  opinions  of  Ricardo,  Bastiat,  and  the  modern 
— or,  as  we  might  venture  to  call  it,  the  common-sense — 
school  were  carefully  contrasted  and  examined.  Value  next 
demanded  consideration,  and  the  concluding  lectures  of  the 
series  were  occupied  with  Money  and  Banking. 

There  was  a  fulness  about  everything  Professor  Hodgson 
said  in  these  class  lectures.  Here  in  a  simile,  there  in  an 
anecdote,  again  in  an  historical  illusion,  or  a  quotation, 
there  was  constantly  something  in  the  lecture  to  remind  the 
hearer  that  the  lecturer  was  a  man  of  vast  information.  For 
my  part,  I  can  say  that  I  never  met  anyone  who  appeared 
to  me  to  approach  Professor  Hodgson  in  point  of  general 
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knowledge.  His  accumulations  of  historic  lore  were  to  be 
found  in  conjunction,  not  very  common,  with  equal  propor- 
tions of  shrewd  worldly  wisdom  and  dry  humour.  Intensely 
practical  in  the  hent  of  his  mind,  he  loved  Economics,  I 
believe,  better  than  any  other  study,  because  he  felt  that  there 
was  more  to  be  done  for  that  science  than  for  most  others ;  yet 
his  large  experience  and  his  broad  views  of  history  prevented 
him  from  becoming  a  specialist  All  that  he  said  made  his 
students  feel  that  Economics  only  played  an  important  part 
in  regulating  the  material  circumstances  of  an  immortal  race. 
Economics  was  no  end  in  itself  with  him,  though  he  contented 
himself  with  making  that  science  the  principal  theme  of  his 
class-teaching.  I  think  it  was  in  speaking  of  his  own  sphere 
of  work  that  he  used  to  tell  of  a  student  of  natural  history 
who,  when  addressed  as  an  entomologist,  exclaimed,  "  Pardon 
me,  I  cannot  lay  claim  to  so  great  a  title ;  I  am  only  a 
coleopterist."  The  modest  enthusiast  had  devoted  his  life  to 
beetles.  This  story  was  meant  to  have  some  humorously 
humble  reference  to  Dr.  Hodgson's  recognition  of  greater 
sciences  and  wider  sympathies  than  can  be  found  in  Eco- 
nomics. Those  who  knew  Dr.  Hodgson's  career,  or  at  least 
have  heard  him  speaking  upon  subjects  other  than  Economics, 
must  have  recognised  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  widest 
intellectual  sympathies  ;  and  it  was  this  width  of  sympathy 
that  made  his  teaching  on  Economics  so  interesting  and  so 
true.  A  motto  set  up  on  a  board  behind  the  professorial 
chair  on  the  inauguration  of  the  Class  of  Economics  in  1870, 
fitly  exhibited  the  scope  the  Professor  thought  his  teaching 
should  claim  for  itself: — "  The  Man  a  better  Merchant ;  the 
Merchant  a  better  Man."  The  honest  habits  of  thought, 
the  width  of  view,  the  range  of  knowledge  and  the  flavour 
of  culture  displayed  in  the  lectures  of  which  I  speak,  were 
better  calculated  to  excite  those  who  heard  them  to  earnest 
and  independent  thinking  than  any  other  course  of  academic 
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prelections  I  ever  listened  to.  The  only  fault  that  one  could 
find  with  Dr.  Hodgson's  lecturing  was  a  tendency  to  dis- 
cursiveness, which  sometimes  impaired  the  clearness  of  his 
exposition.  This  discursiveness  was  the  natural  proclivity 
of  his  curiously- stored  mind,  which  might  be  compared  to 
his  collection  of  books  at  Bonaly,  which  burst  out  from  his 
overstocked  library,  and,  like  a  creeper,  wind  about  most  of 
the  staircases  and  passages  and  rooms  in  the  house.  It 
might  be  said  of  Dr.  Hodgson,  as  it  was  of  Whewell,  that 
knowledge  was  his  forte,  though  it  would  have  been  unfair 
to  add  what  was  also  said  of  Whewell,  that  omniscience  was 
his  foible. 

Perhaps  all  that  it  falls  to  me  further  to  mention  here  is 
the  fact  that  in  his  relations  with  his  classes  Dr.  Hodgson 
exhibited  much  solicitude  to  adapt  his  aid  to  the  individual 
requirements  of  each  of  his  pupils.  The  students  were 
expected  to  write  essays  upon  prescribed  subjects  twice  iu 
the  month,  and  all  of  these  essays  the  Professor  subjected  to 
careful  examination,  usually  jotting  on  the  margins  of  each 
a  brief  running  commentary,  and  appending  at  the  close  a 
concise  and  valuable  estimate  of  its  merits  and  defects.  This 
attention  to  the  manuscripts  produced  in  a  class  of  some 
sixty  or  seventy  students  must  have  furnished  the  Professor 
with  very  hard  work  for  not  a  few  of  his  winter  evenings. 
In  private  he  invited  these  students  to  personal  intercourse 
with  himself,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  watch  many  of  them 
long  after  they  had  left  his  care.  Some  of  his  students  have 
had  much  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  in  the  friendship  and 
counsel  he  bestowed  upon  them  after  they  had  ceased  to 
attend  his  class. 

I  feel  it  difficult  to  close  these  imperfect  records  at  this 
point,  but  to  go  further  would  be  to  trespass.  I  was  asked 
to  describe  him  as  the  Professor,  and  really  the  most  charac- 
teristic tlnug  about  him  as  a  Professor  was  that  he  was  so 
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much  more  than  a  Professor.  We,  his  students,  felt  that  to 
be  appreciated  he  was  to  be  taken,  like  Hamlet's  father,  "all 
in  all."  I  might  perhaps  best  indicate  the  charm  of  his 
teaching  by  likening  him,  in  some  respects,  to  a  less  mythical 
personage  than  Hamlet's  father — the  Earl  of  Chatham,  of 
whom  it  was  remarked  that  those  who  heard  him  felt  the 
man  to  be  greater  than  anything  he  said.  And  this  allusion 
reminds  me  of  the  constant  regret  so  many  entertained,  that 
Dr.  Hodgson,  though  he  often  published  successfully,  never 
really  devoted  himself  to  the  writing  of  a  book  that  would  be 
as  great  as  himself. 

The  following  letter  by  Mr.  Woodhead,  which 
appeared  in  the  "  Huddersfield  Examiner,"  November 
2Oth,  1880,  gives  a  pleasant  view  of  the  relations  that 
existed  between  Dr.  Hodgson  and  his  pupils  :— 

THE    PROFESSOR   AT    THE    BREAKFAST    TABLE. 

On  an  afternoon  in  February  of  the  winter  session  I  was 
under  Dr.  Hodgson,  the  Professor  read  out  a  list  of  names 
of  some  fifteen  or  more  students  whom  he  desired  to  remain 
behind  when  the  rest  of  the  class  retired.  As  my  own  name 
was  amongst  those  on  the  list,  I  remained  to  await  develop- 
ments. When  all  were  gathered  round  the  table,  the  doctor 
gave  us  a  cordial  invitation  to  breakfast  with  him  on  the 
following  Saturday  morning.  To  ensure  a  thorough  under- 
standing, he  asked  each  student  by  name  whether  he  could 
be  present  or  no,  and  to  those  who  had  no  previous  engage- 
ment he  handed  a  card  with  the  hour  of  breakfast,  and  the 
times  of  the  trains  to  Kingsknowe,  a  station  about  two  miles 
away,  since  there  was  none  at  a  suitable  hour  to  Colinton  itself. 
The  Saturday  morning  was  a  sharp,  bright  winter  morning. 
A  keen  frost  during  the  preceding  night  had  hardened  the 
roads,  though  after  a  time  the  sun  freed  them  somewhat  from 
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the  grip  of  his  old  enemy.  At  the  appointed  time  most  of 
the  fourteen  or  fifteen  who  had  accepted  the  invitation  were  at 
the  Caledonian  station,  and  the  remainder,  who  came  late, 
were  bundled  into  the  cars  in  a  breathless  state,  as  the  fussy 
little  engine  was,  with  a  great  expenditure  of  steam,  beginning 
to  move  away  from  the  platform.  Only  some  ten  minutes 
elapsed  before,  having  passed  Slateford,  we  were  set  down  at 
Kmgsknowe.  There  we  were  rather  at  a  loss  as  to  which 
way  we  should  turn,  till  one  of  our  number  announced  that 
lie  thought  he  knew  the  way,  as  he  had  walked  out  from 
Edinburgh  in  the  Christmas  vacation,  on  which  occasion  he 
had  missed  the  Professor,  who  had  walked  in  by  another 
route,  though  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  was  below 
freezing-point,  and  the  distance  close  on  six  miles.  After 
struggling  along  the  road  for  some  distance,  we,  following 
our  guide,  took  to  the  fields,  and,  in  spite  of  occasional  pro- 
tests from  a  distance  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  we  kept  to 
the  fields,  though  judgment  overtook  our  leader  in  the  shape 
of  a  spill  at  a  fence  which  he  attempted  to  clear.  As  he  fell 
upon  a  bed  of  dead  leaves  in  the  ditch  below,  no  great  harm 
was  done,  and,  scrambling  to  his  feet  with  a  somewhat 
sheepish  look,  he  pressed  on  rapidly  to  escape  from  a  fire 
of  chaff  anent  a  familiar  proverb  having  reference  to  falling 
into  the  ditch.  We  quickly  reached  a  road  leading,  by  a  lofty 
foot-bridge  over  the  railway  station,  to  Colinton.  Thence  it 
was  but  a  short  walk  to  Bonaly  Tower,  the  residence  of  the 
Professor.  Within  the  gates  a  short  conference  was  held, 
as  some  of  the  timorous  youths  from  the  country  district  had 
been  thrown  into  a  state  of  trepidation  at  finding  themselves 
face  to  face  with  the  imposing  pile  which  they  would  have  to 
enter.  They  appeared  to  think  we  ought  to  promenade 
about  the  grounds  until  we  should  be  seen  from  the  windows 
and  summoned  to  enter.  Their  bashfulness  having  been  to 
some  extent  overcome  by  the  arguments  of  the  others,  an 
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advance  was  made  in  solid  phalanx,  as  though  a  band  of 
adventurers  had  determined  on  securing  the  key  of  the  pass 
from  the  Pentland  Hills  to  the  fertile  plains  below.  The 
Professor  himself  came  into  the  hall  to  Deceive  us,  and  by 
his  kindly  greetings  quickly  put  even  the  most  timid  more 
at  their  ease.  As  we  filed  upstairs  to  the  drawing-room,  we 
had  a  foretaste  of  the  treat  in  store  for  us.  At  every  step 
some  curious  treasure  met  our  eyes,  though  we  had  no 
opportunity  till  later  of  examining  and  admiring.  In  the 
drawing-room  we  were  awaited  by  Mrs.  Hodgson  and  a  young 
lady  from  Edinburgh,  the  former  of  whom  showed  herself  no 
less  solicitous  than  her  husband  for  our  enjoyment.  Here 
also  was  the  Professor's  youngest  boy,  a  sturdy,  blond- 
headed  replica  in  miniature  of  his  father.  With  him  the 
writer  quickly  came  to  a  very  friendly  understanding,  by 
manifesting  great  interest  in  his  toy  railway  train,  and  by 
manufacturing  fireman  and  stoker,  to  say  nothing  of  a  few 
passengers,  out  of  writing  paper.  Thus  there  was  a  mild 
protest  when  the  writer  was  summoned  to  escort  our  hostess 
to  the  breakfast-room. 

"What  a  breakfast  that  was !  Of  course  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  various  dishes  set  before  us,  nor  to  the  condiments 
which  our  walk  in  the  bracing  air  had  rendered  almost  super- 
fluous, but  to  the  optimum  condimentum  of  sparkling  table- 
talk,  apt  illustration,  and  racy  anecdote  with  which  the  doctor 
enlivened  the  time  we  sat  at  the  table.  The  fund  at  his 
command  appeared  inexhaustible.  Without  at  all  monopo- 
lising the  conversation,  the  doctor  never  allowed  it  to  flag ; 
and  by  manifesting  the  kindliest  interest  in  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  all,  he  induced  even  the  shyest  to  take  his  part  in 
a  manner  that  must  have  astonished  him  when  he  came 
afterwards  to  look  back  upon  the  events  of  the  morning. 
By  a  happy  chance,  the  talk  was  turned  upon  French  litera- 
ture, and  then  we  had  a  treat  indeed.  Almost  without 
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rising  from  bis  seat,  Dr.  Hodgson  could  take  out,  from  the 
shelves  which  lined  the  walls  for  some  five  feet  from  the  floor, 
books  from  which  to  read  passages  which  might  illustrate 
his  words,  and  his  curiously  minute  acquaintance  with  many 
of  the  writers  whom  he  quoted  enabled  him  to  turn  im- 
mediately to  the  aptest  and  most  effective  passages.  The 
vivacity  of  the  Professor  had  the  inevitable  effect  of  spurring 
up  his  hearers  until  those  who,  in  the  garden,  had  proposed 
an  ignominious  flight,  were  capping  stories  with  him,  and 
occasionally  venturing  upon  a  passage  of  arms  in  which  the 
younger  man,  though  usually  beaten,  gained  the  increased 
admiration  of  his  fellows.  In  all  his  efforts  to  set  his  guests 
fully  at  their  ease  the  Professor  was  supported  by  Mrs. 
Hodgson,  whose  interest  in  her  husband's  proteges  was 
scarcely  less  lively  than  that  of  the  Professor  himself.  As 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  put  it,  she  found  out  the  red- 
handed,  gloveless  undergraduate  of  bucolic  antecedents,  as 
he  squirmed  in  his  corner,  and  distilled  her  soft  words  upon 
him  like  dew  upon  the  green  herb — a  Florence  Nightingale 
of  the  breakfast-room,  whom  nothing  could  hold  back  from 
her  errand  of  mercy.  Her  escort  was  enlisted  to  assist  in 
pouring  out  tea  and  coffee  for  the  supply  of  the  almost  con- 
stant demand  of  the  drouthy  band,  and  before  the  meal  was 
half  over  he  was  led  to  imagine  that  he  must  have  sat  at 
that  particular  corner  hundreds  of  times  before,  though  now 
for  the  first  time  conscious  of  it.  In  the  lulls,  too,  between 
the  cups,  to  adopt  with  a  somewhat  altered  signification 
(for  "  Falernian  "  read  "  coffee,")  the  inter  pocula  of  the  Latin 
poet,  Mrs.  Hodgson  joined  in  the  general  conversation  with 
some  remark  which  showed  that  she  understood  thoroughly 
the  student  nature,  and  could  enter  into  its  thoughts  and 
feelings.  It  was  simply  delightful  to  watch  the  deference 
with  which  the  Doctor,  though  an  illustration  or  a  witticism 
was  trembling  on  his  tongue  for  utterance,  listened  as  eagerly 
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as  any  of  the  rest,  and  one  could  easily  understand  how, 
with  such  an  inspiration  and  such  an  interpreter  of  the 
youthful  heart  and  mind,  Dr.  Hodgson  could  so  thoroughly 
gain  the  confidence  and  affection  of  every  member  of  his 
class. 

It  was  curious  to  mark  the  bearing  of  the  various  pro- 
fessors towards  their  classes.  Some  simply  ignored  their 
students  out  of  class,  and  in  class  treated  them  pretty  much 
as  machines  for  construing,  conjugating,  or  calculating. 
Others  recognised  then*  classmen  just  as  far  as  it  might  come 
in  their  way  to  do  so  without  effort.  If  they  met  a  student 
in  the  street  or  the  quadrangle,  a  distant  inclination  of  the 
head  would  be  vouchsafed,  but  by  no  chance  did  they  stay 
to  say  a  word  or  two,  or  invite  any  of  them  to  visit  them  at 
their  homes.  Others,  again,  invited  only  their  prizemen  to 
spend  an  evening  or  part  of  an  evening  at  the  end  of  the 
session.  But  the  most  genial  and  sympathetic  put  themselves 
fully  en  rapport  with  nearly  all  those  entrusted  to  their  charge, 
and  strove  by  such  means  as  lay  in  their  power  to  shield 
their  young  followers  from  the  temptations  of  student  life. 
In  Dr.  Hodgson's  case  the  smaller  number  of  pupils  in  his 
class  rendered  it  easier  for  him  to  acquaint  himself  personally 
with  each  of  them,  and  to  get  nearer  to  them  than  could  the 
professor  at  the  head  of  the  ordinary  classes.  The  relation 
between  Dr.  Hodgson  and  his  students  was  thus  the  more 
intimate  one  of  friend  with  friend,  than  professor  with  student, 
and  the  regard  which  was  entertained  for  him  by  them  was 
warmer  in  kind  than  in  perhaps  any  other  instance,  as  there 
was  in  it  something  of  filial  affection  in  addition  to  the 
respect  in  which  the  professors  were  usually  held. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression,  which  in  the  circum- 
stances is  undoubtedly  a  very  flagrant  breach  of  etiquette, 
to  the  breakfast  table  at  Bonaly.  After  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  or  more  of  talk — as  entertaining  as  the  richness  of 
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literary  and  historic  allusion  and  illustration,  spontaneous 
humour  and  ready  wit,  and  capital  anecdotes  or  personal 
reminiscences  on  the  one  hand,  and  receptivity,  appreciation, 
and  a  dropping  fire  of  remark,  story,  and  repartee  on  the 
other,  could  make  it — the  ladies  withdrew,  and  the  Professor 
led  away  his  guests  for  a  ramble  over  the  estate. 

The  house  itself  had  been  built  at  two  different  periods. 
The  first  erection  was  a  roomy  and  substantial  building 
situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Pentland  Hills.  At 
this  time  the  mansion  would  appear  to  have  been  named 
Bonaly,  under  which  title  the  estate  appears  in  charts  of 
Edinburghshire.  In  1838,  however,  a  peel  tower  was  raised 
at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  building,  and  from  this  time 
the  residence  itself  seems  to  have  been  known  as  Bonaly 
Tower.  Here  Lord  Cockburn  resided  for  several  years,  and 
of  his  occupation  of  the  place  the  Professor  was  able  to  give 
many  reminiscences,  as  also  of  Jeffrey  and  the  rest  of  the 
early  "Reviewers."  Almost  from  the  house  itself  the  hill- 
slope  suddenly  becomes  more  and  more  abrupt  and  precipi- 
tous, so  that  the  long  ridge  rising  above  the  dark  pine  woods 
appears  almost  to  overhang  the  grounds.  Indeed,  so  near 
and  so  high  is  this  summit,  that  in  the  months  of  deep 
winter  the  sun  sometimes  shines  only  a  couple  of  hours  in 
the  day  upon  the  house.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the 
impression  produced  on  the  visitor  at  the  sight  of  the  place 
is  not  by  any  means  one  of  gloom  or  chill.  The  profusion  of 
evergreens,  the  walks  arched  by  trees  alongside  a  clear, 
noisy  burn,  the  trim  hedges  and  the  smooth  lawn,  convey 
rather  an  idea  of  rural  brightness  and  comfort,  nay,  almost 
of  Arcadian  happiness,  in  spite  of  the  winter's  flaw.  In  and 
out,  and  here  and  there  we  rambled,  a  happy  troop,  laughing 
and  chatting  along  the  winding  paths,  and  then  out  from  the 
garden  through  a  little  wicket  into  the  fields.  Here  the  high 
spirits  of  several  of  the  party  incited  them  to  rivalry  in  feats 
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of  leaping  and  vaulting,  and  one  could  see  that  the  Doctor 
was  mentally  comparing  the  physical  activity  of  the  successful 
ones  with  their  work  and  position  in  the  class.  I  believe  he 

was  delighted  to   find  that   S ,   undoubtedly  the   best 

versed  in  economic  lore  in  the  whole  class,  and  another  of 
his  prizemen,  were  not  only  amongst  the  best  runners, 
leapers,  and  vaulters  there,  but  were  also  members  of  the 

University  Football  Fifteen,  whilst  H ,  another  promising 

student,  manifested  a  considerable  degree  of  bodily  activity. 
When  the  leapers  had  sufficiently  exerted  themselves,  the 
Doctor  led  the  way  to  a  spot  on  the  outskirts  of  the  wood, 
whence  a  magnificent  panorama  of  the  country  presented 
itself,  Edinburgh  with  its  castle,  crags,  and  spires  in  the  near 
distance,  and  the  Forth,  the  coast  of  Fife,  and  the  Lomond 
Hills  beyond.  The  view  was  even  finer  than  those  who  knew 
the  country  thoroughly  had  expected,  and  in  the  clear  morning 
air  the  distant  hills  were  sharply  outlined  against  the  blue 
grey  sky,  the  river  sea  flashed  and  sparkled  in  the  sun,  and 
the  smoke  of  the  city,  mellowed  by  distance,  floated,  a  blue 
haze,  softening  the  lines  of  the  houses,  even  while  it  reminded 
us  that  Edinburgh  still  partially  deserved  its  by-name,  '*  Auld 
Reekie."  As  the  ramble  through  the  wood  was  continued, 
and  our  faces  were  set  again  towards  the  house,  the  decease 
of  George  Cruikshank  was  mentioned,  and  immediately  story 
after  story  in  which  the  high-minded  artist  figured,  always 
with  credit,  was  forthcoming,  though  space  and  memory 
would  fail  me  were  I  to  attempt  to  re-produce  them  here. 

Arrived  at  the  house,  we  were  immediately  in  the  midst 
of  a  world  of  art  treasures  and  curiosities  which  made  one 
doubt  whether  the  Professor  had  not  some  magic  ring  or 
lamp  with  which  to  summon  wonder-working  genii  like  those 
of  the  "Arabian  Nights."  Statuary,  medallions,  casts,  charts, 
old  engravings,  archaeological  and  antiquarian  treasures, 
covered  the  walls  of  even  the  staircase  in  all  directions,  and 
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one  was  simply  bewildered  amidst  the  profusion.  But  not 
so  the  Professor.  He  had  a  story  for  us  about  each.  He 
told  how  this  came  into  his  possession,  to  whom  it  had 
previously  belonged,  and  rehearsed  the  association  connected 
with  the  other.  In  the  drawing-room  it  was  still  the  same, 
"  only  more  so."  Every  nook  and  corner  had  something  of 
interest,  either  by  reason  of  its  artistic  worth,  or  its  associa- 
tions with  the  Professor's  work  or  his  numerous  friends. 

Amongst  all  these,  perhaps  none  were  so  full  of  interest 
as  his  collection  of  portraits.  Album  upon  album,  each 
containing  a  representative  series  of  photographs,  lay  on  the 
tables  and  cabinets.  One  enclosed  portraits  of  German 
literary  and  philosophical  celebrities ;  amongst  them  Schiller 
in  one  of  those  mad  freaks  which  distinguished  the  young 
geniuses  of  the  German  renaissance.  He  had  been  "  taken  " 
seated  sideways  upon  a  two-year-old,  his  knees  drawn  up 
almost  to  his  chin,  whilst  his  garb  was  a  marvel  of  picturesque 
absurdity.  Another  was  filled  with  political,  and  therefore 
military,  Teutons,  a  third  with  eminent  Frenchmen  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  fourth  with  those  of  the  nineteenth,  a 
fifth  with  English  poets,  a  sixth  with  English  statesmen,  a 
seventh  with  remarkable  women,  and  so  on  through  a  large 
number. 

The  Professor  had  travelled  much  in  his  early  manhood, 
visiting  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  In  the 
course  of  his  wanderings  he  had  come  in  contact  with  many 
choice  spirits,  so  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  men  and 
women  of  his  day  was  extraordinarily  large.  Thus,  as  he 
turned  over  the  leaves  of  his  albums,  the  portraits  of  his  con- 
temporaries suggested  reminiscences  of  his  intercourse  with 
them,  or  racy  anecdotes  concerning  them  which  he  took  a 
delight  in  telling.  The  Doctor's  evident  enjoyment  of  his 
own  stories  did  not  detract  from,  but  added  to,  the  charm  of 
telling.  There  was  nothing  stereotyped  in  his  recitals, 
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which  were  free  from  any  suggestion  of  design,  and  the 
listener  was  not  allowed  to  feel  that  the  talk  was  being  led 
up  to  an  oft-repeated  "  good  thing."  In  going  over  the 
same  collection  a  second  time,  too,  with  another  section  of 
his  guests,  the  Doctor  did  not  automatically  repeat  the 
stories  of  the  first  scamper.  New  anecdotes,  fresh  pieces  of 
information,  suddenly  remembered  bon  mots,  came  welling  up 
from  the  deep  fountain  of  his  retentive  memory,  and  those 
who  had  once  looked  through  one  of  his  collections  with  him 
were  often  to  be  found  listening  to  the  second  excursus  with 
even  greater  interest  than  before. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  library  which  Professor 
Hodgson  had  collected.  The  room  set  apart  for  the  purposes 
of  a  library  had  early  proved  too  small  to  contain  it,  and  all 
the  rooms,  including  the  drawing-room,  had  their  three  or 
four  shelves  of  neatly  bound  books,  taking  the  place  of  a 
possibly  far  less  effective,  and  certainly  far  less  congenial 
dado.  But  shelves  are  seldom  sufficient  to  provide  accom- 
modation for  the  library  of  a  man  who  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  literature  of  his  own  country,  but  must  needs  add  those 
of  three  others,  modern  France  and  ancient  Rome  and 
Greece.  Thus  it  happened  that,  as  with  other  bookish  men, 
his  treasures  were  scattered  over  all  the  house,  though  I 
believe  Dr.  Hodgson  could  have  laid  his  hand  upon  any 
work  he  might  happen  to  require,  and  carried  the  remem- 
brance of  his  favourites  and  their  hiding-places  with  him 
from  the  first  moment  when  they  came  into  his  possession. 
Professor  Blackie,  translating  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
sessions  of  his  class,  the  Stiulcntenlied  "  Gaudeamus  igitur," 
sang  :— 

Man  was  never  made  for  books  ; 

Books  may  not  give  law  to  him. 
Not  Agamemnon,  nor  old  Homer, 
Nor  Ulysses,  that  wise  roamer, 

Made  their  eyes  with  reading  dim. 
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Professor  Hodgson  accepted  the  sentiment,  but  added 
that  books  were  made  for  man,  and  proved  his  doctrine  by 
his  acts.  He  had  every  work  to  call  upon  at  need,  and 
though  he  was  a  great  reader  his  habits  of  constant  exercise, 
for  he  walked  more  frequently  than  rode  the  distance  between 
Colinton  and  Edinburgh,  kept  him  in  capital  health.  No 
one  who  had  once  seen  his  animated  and  cheery  face  would 
for  a  moment  have  dreamed  of  describing  his  eyes  as  dim. 

For  two  glorious  hours  we  drank  in  delight  with  eyes  and 

ears,  and  then  the  divinity  student  H ,  I  think  it  was, 

made  a  neat  little  speech  of  thanks  for  the  pleasure  afforded 
to  us.  After  taking  leave  of  hostess  and  host,  we  left  to 
walk  back  to  the  city,  breaking  up  into  knots  as  we  walked, 
and  talking  over  the  events  of  the  morning.  As  we  talked 
we  all  agreed  that  it  had  seldom  been  our  lot  to  be  present 
at  so  merry,  and  yet  so  wise,  a  breakfast  party.  It  was  with 
great  chagrin  that  I  was  compelled,  owing  to  an  important 
examination,  to  decline  a  subsequent  invitation  to  a  similar 
gathering  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

The  title  of  this  paper  "  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast 
Table,"  which  is  the  title  also  of  one  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes's  charming  little  volumes,  was  not  chosen  simply 
because  of  its  superficial  appropriateness.  There  was  a 
deeper  reason  for  it  in  the  fact  that  Dr.  Hodgson  displayed 
so  many  of  the  characteristics  that  have  made  Dr.  Holmes 
so  universal  a  favourite.  Dr.  Hodgson  possessed,  as  Dr. 
Holmes  possesses  (alas  that  I  have  to  make  such  a  dis- 
tinction of  tenses  !),  that  broad  sympathy  which  rendered 
entirely  wholesome  and  helpful  the  criticism  that  from  the 
mouth  of  another  might  have  been  acrid  and  galling ;  the 
genial  humour  which  "  shoots  folly  as  it  flies,"  but  never 
gives  needless  pain.  In  all  the  Professor's  pleasantry  there 
was  no  suspicion  of  anything  to  hurt  or  corrupt.  The 
healthy,  kindly  nature  of  the  man  broke  through,  and  to  my 
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thinking  enhanced,  by  relaxing,  the  dignity  of  the  professor. 
Both  Dr.  Hodgson  and  Dr.  Holmes  were  brilliant  exponents 
of  the  now  well-nigh  lost  art  of  conversation.  By  the  death 
of  the  former  Edinburgh  has  lost  one  of  the  brightest  of  its 
social  ornaments,  whilst  the  latter  is  one  of  the  few  survivors 
of  a  race  almost  extinct.  The  social  twaddle,  which  has  to  a 
large  extent  usurped  the  place  of  rational  converse,  where 
men  and  women  could  not  only  talk  well,  but  listen  well 
too,  may  continue  in  the  possession  of  the  field,  disturbed  no 
longer  by  the  fear  of  one  of  its  most  successful  antagonists, 
whilst  the  small  coteries  of  choice  spirits  must  deplore  the 
absence  from  their  midst  of  the  most  hearty  voice,  the 
brightest  eye,  and  the  most  genial  presence  of  them  all 

E.  W. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

HIS   DEATH. 

THE  symptoms  of  heart  disease,  which  had  threatened  Dr. 
Hodgson's  life  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  which  even 
gave  distinct  indications  of  its  presence  as  early  as  1860,  as 
some  of  the  following  letters  well  show,  assumed  towards 
the  year  1880  more  serious  forms,  and  produced  great 
anxiety  in  the  minds  of  his  wife,  his  friends,  and  himself. 
But  he  never  relaxed  his  unhasting  and  unresting  labour 
for  the  good  and  strengthening  of  his  fellow  creatures. 
An  Educational  Congress  of  Teachers  of  all  nations  had 
been  called  in  Brussels  for  the  month  of  August,  1880; 
and  Dr.  Hodgson,  who  was  always,  and  above  all  things, 
a  Teacher,  felt  bound  to  attend  the  Congress,  and  to  do 
what  he  could  to  guide  its  course. 

13th  November,  1860. 

.  .  .  The  pain  and  oppression  at  the  heart,  which  left 
me  suddenly  on  Friday  week,  returned  on  Sunday,  when  I 
was  at  Jenner's,  East  Duddingstone.  They  have  continued 
ever  since,  and  last  night  were  at  their  worst.  They  kept 
me  awake  most  of  the  night,  and  to-day  are  very  bad.  The 
depression  of  spirits  is  worse  than  the  actual  pain,  though 
that  is  considerable.  I  can  never  get  the  thing  out  of  my 
mind,  for  the  feeling  never  ceases,  and  I  am  seriously  afraid 
of  angina  pectoris.  I  hope  to-night  to  have  an  examination 
by  Dr.  W.  Gairdner.  I  am  very  nervous  at  the  thought  of 
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not  being  able  to  get  through  the  great  mass  of  work  that  I 
have  on  hand. 

A.  Ireland,  Esq. 

Castle  Hotel,  Southampton, 

Friday,  9th  August,  1861. 

.  .  .  I  had  a  very  serious  and  even  alarming  attack 
of  oppression  of  the  heart  and  breathing,  similar  to  that  I 
once  had  at  Burntisland  some  years  ago.  I  neither  dared 
nor  could  sleep,  for  whenever  I  was  drowsy,  I  started  up 
with  a  frightful  apprehension  that  the  heart  was  ceasing  to 
beat,  but  it  seemed  necessary  to  use  the  force,  the  will,  to 
keep  the  lungs  going.  Towards  morning  I  had  a  little  sleep, 
but  ever  since  1  have  been  very  weak,  nervous,  and  in 
constant  fear  of  a  relapse.  On  Monday  I  went  with  James 
Walmsley  to  Mr.  Houghton,  and  on  that  Tuesday  night  I  left 
out  written  directions  in  event  of  my  dying  during  the  night 
On  Wednesday  night  it  was  not  merely  sickness  that  I 
dreaded,  it  was  the  effect  of  it  on  my  heart,  which  acts  very 
irregularly,  sometimes  beating  quickly,  and  again  nearly 
ceasing  to  beat.  On  Thursday  I  wrote  a  great  many  letters 
and  made  out  a  new  will. 

W.  Smith,  Esq. 

Just  before  his  projected  visit  to  Brussels,  he  had 
some  very  plain — too  plain — monitions  of  illness ;  but, 
as  will  be  seen,  he  would  not  allow  his  feelings  on  the 
subject  to  turn  him  aside  from  the  duty  that  stood 
before  him. 

Bonaly  Tower,  17th  August,  1880. 
My  dear  Alex., 

My  courage  fails  me  as  the  time  draws  near  for  going  to 
Belgium.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  the  thought  of  illness 
away  from  home  hangs  upon  me.  I  have  had  queer  sensa- 
tions and  pains  about  the  heart,  and  last  night  I  was  forced 
to  lie  down,  so  acute  was  the  pain.  I  am  continually  busy, 
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but  the  work  is  miscellaneous,  and  its  present  result  is  not 
much.  Letters  are  the  bane  of  my  existence,  pleasant  to 
receive,  but  fatiguing  to  answer,  and  I  am  always  in  arrear. 

A.  Ireland,  Esq. 

Bonaly  Tower,  18th  August,  1880. 

.  .  .  I  suffer  from  pain  and  oppression  at  the  heart 
in  any  unusual  muscular  exertion,  or  sudden  excitement. 
This  makes  me  rather  uneasy  about  going  to  Brussels,  as  I 
have  promised  to  do  to-morrow.  The  Educational  Conference 
lasts  from  22  to  29  inst.  I  have  just  received  a  huge  8vo 
volume  of  1,000  pages,  and  31b.  9|oz.  in  weight,  containing 
preliminary  reports  for  the  six  sections  into  which  the  Con- 
ference is  divided.  I  cannot  write  more,  as  I  have  two 
meetings  to  attend  to-day,  besides  preparing  for  to-morrow's 
journey. 

Professor  Struthers. 

Bonaly,  18th  August,  1880. 

If  well  enough,  I  go  to  Brussels  to-morrow. 

A.  Ireland,  Esq. 

This  crossed  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ireland,  advising  him 
not  to  go  to  Brussels  on  any  account,  with  the  symptoms 
he  complained  of. 

He  left  Bonaly  on  the  i8th  of  August  While  in 
London  he  consulted  a  medical  man,  who  assured  him, 
as  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  that  the  symptoms  from  which 
he  was  suffering  arose  from  indigestion.  He  arrived  at 
Brussels  on  the  2Oth.  One  further  extract  from  a  letter 
written  on  the  2ist  we  here  insert. 

Brussels,  Athene  Royal,  Rue  du  Grand  Hospice, 
Saturday,  21st  August,  1880. 

.  .  .  I  arrived  last  night  along  with  Miss  Buss.  I 
ought  not  to  have  come.  I  suffered  terribly  en  route  from 
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symptoms  of  angina  pectoris.  It  was  in  the  train  from  Calais 
to  Brussels  that  I  suffered  most  yesterday ;  and  on  Friday 
night  I  was  roused  at  three  a.m.  by  violent  pain.  I  may  be 
forced  to  return  home  at  once. 

A.  Ireland,  Esq. 

The  fatigue  of  travelling  had  been,  to  him,  unusually 
great ;  and  the  heat  in  Brussels  was  overpowering. 
Attack  after  attack  of  angina  pectoris  came  on  ;  and, 
in  spite  of  all  that  his  friend  Miss  Buss  and  other  friends 
could  do  for  him,  his  vital  forces  gradually  sank ;  and  he 
died  quietly  at  nine  in  the  evening  of  the  24th. 

The  private  loss  was  great ;  the  sorrow  not  to  be 
spoken  of.  What  hopes  for  the  advancement  of  public 
education — great  and  well-founded  hopes — we  who  are 
his  friends  cherished,  and  cherished  more  the  more  we 
knew,  must  be  thought  of  in  silence  and  reverential 
respect. 

Dr.  Hodgson's  second  wife  survives  him  with  two 
sons  and  two  daughters  of  that  marriage. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

RELIGION. 

IT  is  often  difficult  to  find  out,  and  still  more  difficult  to 
express,  the  real  opinions  and  convictions  of  the  more 
modern  man  on  the  subject  of  religion.  But  Dr.  Hodg- 
son's opinions  on  this  the  most  important  of  subjects  were 
very  simple,  real — so  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned — 
and  always  openly  and  frankly  expressed.  The  present 
biographer  does  not  agree  with  these  opinions,  and  has 
never  been  able  to  see  that  the  deepest  and  most  vital 
truths  of  Christianity  are  advanced  one  single  step  by 
what  is  called  polemic.  Nevertheless,  he  holds  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  state  fully  and  without  reserve  what 
Dr.  Hodgson's  opinions  really  were,  and  not  to  obtrude 
even  the  slightest  veil  of  comment  between  these  and 
the  public.  He,  therefore,  stands  aside  at  this  part  of 
his  task,  and  exercises  merely  the  simple  function  of  a 
faithful  reporter. 

Dr.  Hodgson's  deepest  beliefs  may  be  most  perfectly 
seen  in  the  prayers  printed  in  the  appendix  to  this 
volume.  He  believed,  and  believed  in  a  practical  way, 
that  the  true  good  for  human  beings  is  to  do  God's  will  ; 
that  all  thinking  and  conviction  must  begin  in  life,  and 
must  return  to  life  ;  and  that  the  more  simply  and  clearly 
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the  Christian  religion  is  presented  to  men,  the  better 
both  for  speaker  and  for  listener.  He  probably  was 
unable  to  see  the  full  value  of  religious  corporations  and 
associations  ;  and  he  steadily  persisted  in  his  belief  that 
all  true  religion  has  its  root  in  ethics.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  gave  a  warm  welcome  to  genuine  religious 
thought — whether  it  came  from  the  Church  of  England 
or  of  Scotland,  from  Dissent,  or  from  any  other  source. 
With  even  what  he  considered  the  narrowest  form  of 
faith — the  most  limited  abode  of  the  devout  and  be- 
lieving spirit, — he  had  a  deep  sympathy.  He  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  faith  and  belief— were  it  even  "  as  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed  " — in  many  persons  whom  others 
would  not  have  credited  with  them  ;  and  he  never  made 
any  difference  between  Jew  and  Samaritan,  "  bond  and 
free." 

The  man  who  sees  how  much  there  remains  to  be 
done  before  a  decent  and  happy  human  life  can  be  led 
in  this  England  is  not  likely  to  trouble  himself  too 
much  with  the  quarrels  of  hot-headed  speculators  about 
things  which  they  "  know "  less  of  than  a  humble- 
minded  cottager.  The  prayers  Dr.  Hodgson  used  in 
the  little  congregation  of  his  own  family  of  servants 
and  children  show  how  strong  his  religious  feelings 
were.* 

Like  everything  else  about  him,  his  thoughts,  opinions, 
and  convictions  regarding  religious  institutions  and 

*  This  refers  to  Dr.  Hodgson's  practice,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  of  holding 
a  little  service  on  Sunday  evenings,  at  which  he  liked  to  see  all  the  members  of  hi* 
household  as  well  as  his  family.     On  these  occasions  he  would  read  portions  of  J» 
making  occasional  remarks  as  he  read  ;  and  the  prayers  he  used  were  not  unfrequently 
his  own. 
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religion  grew  with  the  growth  of  his  mind ;  and  the 
marks  of  this  growth  in  strength  and  largeness  may  be 
traced  in  the  series  of  letters  that  follow.  Perhaps  the 
truest  key-note  to  his  way  of  thinking  on  this  subject 
may  be  found  in  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  a  lady 
who  is  the  Head  of  a  school,  and  who,  while  differing  in 
religious  "opinions"  from  Dr.  Hodgson,  had  the  warmest 
appreciation  of  his  religious  spirit. 

Aberfeldy,  llth  August,  1862. 
"THE  LIGHT-HOUSE  ON  THE  SEA  OF  LIFE." 
The  noble  lines  which  you  quote  from  Schiller,  and  for 
which  I  thank  you  very  much,  suggest  to  me  a  book  which 
I  would  strongly  advise  you  to  order  from  Williams  and 
Norgate.  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  like  it,  and  find  it  very 
useful  for  both  yourself  and  your  pupils.  It  is  entitled 
Pharos  am  Meere  des  Lebens,  and  is  published  at  Isarlohn  by 
Julius  Biideker,  1860.  It  is  composed  of  extracts  in  prose 
and  verse  from  the  best  German  authors.  The  passages  are 
generally  short,  and  admirably  selected  and  classified.  It  is 
a  rich  storehouse  of  noble  thoughts. 

LET    US    AGREE    TO    DIFFER. 

It  has  pained  me  deeply  to  shock,  as  I  must  have  done, 
your  much  cherished  convictions,  and  I  would  fain  avoid 
doing  so  again  or  further.  Gladly  at  all  times  would  I  receive 
from  you,  orally  or  by  writing,  aught  that  you  may  wish  to 
say  or  think  likely  to  be  useful  on  the  solemn  subjects  that 
you  have  touched.  But  on  this  matter  no  one  has  anything 
new  to  urge  ;  personal  experience  proves  nothing  to  another : 
different  minds  find  comfort  in  different  beliefs,  which  cannot 
all,  or  equally,  be  based  on  truth.  With  me  the  question 
ever  is  not,  is  a  doctrine  comforting,  but  is  it  true  ?  And 
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there  are  doctrines  which,  were  I  forced  by  reason  to  accept 
them,  would  afford  me  no  comfort,  but  the  reverse.  However 
hard,  we  must  learn  to  bear  with  those  we  love  and  esteem, 
when  they  cannot  think  as  we  do,  or  as  we  would  fain  have 
them  think. 

"THE  PUKE  IN  HEART." 

For  myself,  I  hold  fast  by  one  very  brief  saying  of  pro- 
found meaning:  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  God."  These  words  were  among  the  last  my  dear 
wife  uttered,  and  I  have  inscribed  them  on  her  tomb. 
Whatever  the  theological  creed,  tliere  seems  to  me  the  true 
test  of  religion ;  all  besides  sinks  into  insignificance  before 
this  grand  central  and  vital  truth,  which  is  common  to  the 
good  of  all  sects. 

The  following  are  to  his  old  friend  Ireland.  They 
were  written  before  he  was  thirty. 

A   PBOPHECY. 

My  opinion  is,  after  long  consideration,  that  Episco- 
palianism  will  sooner  or  later  be  the  established  religion  in 
Scotland ;  that  the  main  body  of  the  present  Churchmen 
will  become,  what  in  fact  they  now  are  in  word,  Voluntaries  ; 
that  Puseyism  will  overspread  the  Church  of  England,  and 
under  its  ruin  Catholicism  will  return,  and  so  on  till  we 
have  another  but  really  efficient  Keformation,  when  the  strife 
between  the  ever-increasing  intelligence  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  ever-increasing  darkness  on  the  other,  shall  once  for 
all  be  decided.  It  is,  however,  to  political,  much  more  than 
to  religious  causes,  that  I  look  for  the  downfall  of  established 
churches. 

Liverpool,  9th  May,  1844. 
"RELIGION"  is  DOING  GOOD. 

He  is  a  glorious  old  fellow  is  Thompson.  Who  would 
think  that  his  rough  cocoa-nut-like  exterior  contained 
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so  much  of  the  true  milk  or  cream  of  human  kindness  ? 
.  .  .  0  when  will  people  make  all  religion  consist  in 
loving  good,  and  consequently  in  doing  good  ?  Just  suppose 
that  all  really  religious  men  were  to  join  in  an  endeavour  to 
extirpate  evil,  not  with  dogmas,  but  with  good,  noble 
thoughts  and  feelings,  how  soon  would  the  whole  world  be 
regenerated.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  religion  should  be  a 
greater  obstacle  to  the  world's  advancement  than  even  vice 
itself,  and  yet  every  day  I  see  signs  of  improvement  and 
discern  sources  of  hope. 

BREAKING-UP    OF    THE    ICE. 

This  Anti- State  Church  Conference  will  lead  to  great 
things.  The  motion  for  the  Abolition  of  Tests  in  the  Scotch 
Universities  will  not  be  allowed  to  drop.  Our  English 
Universities  will  soon  be  inquired  into  with  a  similar  view. 
Christie's  motion,  if  it  be  lost  on  Tuesday,  will  be  revived. 
The  Sunday  School  Union  have,  at  a  large  meeting  in 
Exeter  Hall,  instructed  their  Committee  to  stop  their  sale  of 
all  denominational  catechisms.  Heresy  spreads  among  the 
voluntaries.  Nine  students  have  been  expelled  from  the 
Glasgow  Theological  Seminary  for  holding  "erroneous 
opinions."  The  Belief  and  Secession  Churches  are  both  torn 
asunder  by  disputes  as  to  the  Atonement.  Wardlaw,  Balmer, 
Marshall,  and  the  Reviews  are  at  daggers  drawn  as  to  the 
question  whether  God's  justice  in  the  Atonement  was 
vindictive,  commutative,  or  public !  The  Irish  Marriage 
Question  is  blowing  up  a  "  very  pretty  quarrel "  between  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Episcopalians.  Puseyism  is  breaking 
up  the  Church  of  England.  The  Dissenters'  Chapel  Bill  is 
a  sad  blow  to  bigotry. 

FERMENTATION    IN    RELIGIOUS    OPINIONS. 

Our  Scotch  Church  Movement  will  not  stop  till  it  has 
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made  all  Scotland  voluntary.  Sects  will  multiply,  and  they 
will  eat  each  other  up,  and  men  will  grow  tired  of  hating 
and  damning  each  other  for  matters  that  nobody  understands. 
And  along  with  all  this,  on,  on  goes  the  spread  of  secular 
knowledge,  of  free  thought,  and  of  generous  feeling.  Men 
are  becoming  conscious  of  what  makes  them  truly  happy, 
and  they  will  be  less  and  less  intent  on  theological  subtleties. 
Education  is  everywhere  diffused  among  the  young ;  institu- 
tions are  springing  up  for  the  instruction  of  the  old ;  hours 
of  labour  are  being  shortened ;  literature  is  cheapened  more 
and  more.  But  why  enumerate  a  Genesis  that  you  observe 
and  know  as  well  as  I  ?  Would  that  we  could  live  and 
see  the  century  out !  The  year  1900  will  see  strange 


The  following  letters  to  Mr.  Martineau  embody  his 
conviction  that,  if  religion  is  to  have  a  solid  foundation 
at  all,  that  foundation  must  be  ethical. 

27th  October,  1853. 
VACILLATION. 

.  .  .  He  is  in  a  state  of  grievous  and  seemingly  help- 
less vacillation.  Like  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  Esq.,  who,  when 
asked  whether  he  preferred  "The  Battle  of  Prague"  or 
"Before  Jehovah's  Awful  Throne,"  replied  that  he  should 
like  a  little  of  both — so  does  he  halt  between  irreconcilable 
principles  in  philosophy;  and  would  mingle  a  little  spiritualism 
with  a  little  materialism  in  impossible  combination.  I  rejoice 
in  your  having  consented  to  review  quarterly  the  range  of 
theology,  ethics,  and  psychology,  etc.  .  .  . 

ISOLATION. 

Anxious  to  preserve  my  religious  independence,  and 
chilled  and  repelled  by  the  majority  of  the  Unitarians  whom 
I  knew,  I  held  aloof  even  from  that  body  with  whose  views 
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mine  most  closely  accorded.  The  result  has  been  isolation 
rather  than  independence.  I  have  suffered  the  penalties  of 
heresy,  without  the  consolation  of  fellowship ;  a  nonconformity 
to  any  orthodox  church  has  been  as  fatal  to  me  as  the  fullest 
identification  with  the  extreme  heresy  could  have  been.  I 
feel  myself  now  emphatically  alone,  with  none  to  work  with 
in  sympathy ;  and  want  of  social  encouragement  has  deadened 
in  me  the  desire  to  work,  as  well  as  the  hope  of  success,  which 
is  needful  to  bring  success  to  work.  .  .  . 

3rd  January,  1854. 
POSITIVISM. 

.  .  Positivism  is  not  an  attempt  to  urge  the  claims 
of  a  science  as  a  part,  but  to  constitute  it  into  the  whole,  in 
a  word  to  obtain  that  very  victory  which  you  deny  that 
either  of  the  opponent  influences  will  ever  obtain  over  the 
other.  It  is  not  reconcilement  but  destruction  that  is  sought. 
The  faith  in  Comte  is  somewhat  shaken  by  the  discovery 
that  almost  every  man  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  declares 
the  book  to  be  a  mixture  of  old  truths  pompously  enunciated 
as  by  right  of  first  discovery,  and  of  novelties  that  are  not 
true ;  what  merit  it  may  have  on  scientific  grounds  being 
but  a  poor  compensation  for  its  errors,  or  rather  erroneousness 
in  philosophy.  No  one  has  been  found,  or  will  be,  I  believe, 
to  undertake  any  but  a  depreciatory  review.  Mr.  Mill  has 
been  kept  from  home  (at  Nice)  by  his  wife's  illness,  and  there 
he  is  busy  with  his  own  book  on  Sociology.  Another  gentle- 
man who  has  been  applied  to  is  busy  with  a  book  of  his  own 
on  Psychology ;  and  is,  from  that  very  fact,  unlikely  to  look 
with  favour  upon  Comte.  .  .  . 

RELIGION    AND    ETHICS. 

In  this  time  of  growing  negation  of  religion  under  the 
names  of  Secularism  or  Positivism,  when  men  are  striving 
to  escape  from  the  fetters  of  an  absurd  theology  on  one  hand, 
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and,  on  the  other,  to  find  a  basis  for  morals  in  "enlightened 
selfishness,"  or  in  the  palpable  sanction  of  consequences,  it  is 
of  great  importance  that  the  connection  of  ethics  with  true 
religion  should  be  maintained.  We  are  now  suffering,  by 
reaction,  from  the  long  neglect  of  natural  law  on  the  part  of 
theologians,  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  contended  that 
the  rejection  of  contradictions  and  partial  providences,  and 
of  arbitrary  command  as  the  basis  of  duty,  does  not  necessitate 
the  denial  of  a  law-giver  or  of  a  providence.  Meantime  it  is 
somewhat  consoling  to  see  that  men  do  not  now,  as  formerly, 
so  far  confound  morals  with  theology  as  to  involve  them  in 
one  contemptuous  rejection.  .  .  .  What  you  say  of  Mr. 
Maurice  is  just  what  I  have  often  said  in  a  coarser  way — 
"The  loving  ingenuities  that  would  be  unveracious  in  any  one 
else."  This  phrase  gives  exactly  my  impression  of  this  con- 
troversy of  which  I  have  read  every  word,  from  the  first  of  the 
theological  essays  to  the  last  of  Dr.  Jelf  s  pamphlet  and  Mr. 
M.'s  letter.  .  .  . 

In  the  year  1856  he  wrote  to  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley, 
who  was  afterwards  to  be  his  father-in-law,  on  a  ques- 
tion which  is  known  in  Scotland  as  the  "  Sabbath 
question."  This  letter  was  no  doubt  written  in  reference 
to  the  motion  for  opening  the  British  Museum,  National 
Gallery,  etc.,  which  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley,  after  the  death 
of  his  friend  Mr.  Hume,  with  whom  it  originated,  brought 
forward  session  by  session  so  long  as  he  retained  his  seat 
in  Parliament. 

Edinburgh,  27th  February,  1856. 

Jordan  Bank,  Morningside. 
"THE  SABBATH  QUESTION." 

I  honour  you  very  much  for  the  courage  in  fighting  with 
"the  wild  beasts  at  Ephesus,"  or,  in  plainer  words,  for  the 
heroism  with  which  you  have  encountered  so  dense  a  mass 
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of  bigotry,  and,  still  worse,  of  hypocrisy,  as  the  House  of 
Commons  has  presented  on  the  Sabbath  question.  On  this 
subject  especially  votes  ought  to  be  weighed  and  counted. 
Your  defeat  will  not,  I  hope,  prevent  you  from  returning  year 
after  year  to  the  attack.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  attempt 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  obtain  support  from  the  country 
at  large.  I  hear  now,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  a  petition  lay 
in  some  obscure  place  here  for  signature,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  even  the  foremost  anti- Sabbatarians  of  this  city. 
I  believe  that  there  is  everywhere  a  great  amount  of  latent 
hostility  to  Sabbatarian  restrictiveness,  and  that  it  only  needs 
an  occasion  and  a  stimulus  to  concentrate  and  display  itself. 
Do  you  know  a  work  by  Robert  Cox  on  "  Sabbath  Hours  and 
Sabbath  Duties "  ?  It  is  a  most  opulent  store-house  of 
argument,  authority,  and  information  on  every  aspect  of  the 
whole  question.  You  would  find  it  very  useful  for  reference. 
It  is  sad  to  see  how  far  distant  still  is  the  prevalence  of 
liberty  and  good  sense  and  true  religion.  .  .  . 

Kant  places  the  three  central  ideas  of  GOD,  DUTY, 
and  IMMORTALITY  alongside  of  each  other,  and  gives 
them  equal  rank.  The  grasp  of  the  idea  of  Immortality 
grows  stronger  or  weaker  with  the  state  of  the  mind, 
with  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  with  the 
fluctuation  of  circumstances.  In  the  following  letter 
Dr.  Hodgson  speaks  with  the  most  perfect  frankness. 

Fronfelen,  8th  September,  1858. 
"  IMMORTALITY." 

I  little  thought  that  even  before  I  wrote  to  W.  B.  about 

Mrs.  K she  was  dead !     I  answered  Mr.  K.'s  sad  letter 

by  return  of  post,  though  I  did  not  suspect  any  immediate 
change,   but  rather  a  lingering,   tedious   agony;    but   my 
letter  was  not  received  till  some  hours  after  her  death.     I 
o 
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have  since  heard  from  Mr.  K.  and  Mrs.  K's  brother-in-law 

C.  R .     It  seems  she  very  calmly  and  thoughtfully  made 

preparation  for  "her  long  journey"  to  an  unknown  land. 
If  ever  human  being  deserved  pity  and  sympathy,  her 
husband  and  children  may  well  be  pitied  for  their  quite 
irreparable  loss. 

You  speak  in  your  last  as  if  our  difference  in  opinion 
(real  or  supposed)  were  a  reason  why  you  should  not  say 
what  you  think.  Is  it  not  the  reverse?  Where  people 
agree  it  is  of  little  use  for  them  to  discuss  a  subject ;  it  is 
just  where  they  differ  that  discussion  is  needed,  and  if  tem- 
perately conducted  must  do  good.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
dogmatise  on  so  solemn  and  obscure  a  subject  as  a  future 
life.  Perhaps  there  are  few  whose  convictions  and  feelings 
regarding  it  do  not  fluctuate  according  to  their  health  and 
spirits,  though,  of  course,  the  habitual  state  of  some  is  pro- 
found and  confident  belief;  of  others  disbelief,  sorrowful, 
contemptuous,  or  indifferent ;  of  others  doubt  To  the  third 
class  I  probably  belong.  I  have  estimable  friends  of  every 
class  and  shade  of  opinion  on  this  point.  Men's  feelings 
even  differ  regarding  it.  Some  feel  and  many  profess 
to  feel  a  horror  of  annihilation,  others  long  to  be  at  rest 
for  ever,  others  are  simply  indifferent.  I  rather  belong, 
on  the  whole,  to  the  second  class.  I  am  not  indifferent  to 
death ;  it  is  never  long  out  of  my  thoughts,  and  it  is  a  pain- 
ful and  depressing  notion;  but  as  I  must  die  I  am  quite 
content  to  let  the  end  be  the  end;  and  just  as  I  would  not 
willingly  consent  to  lead  my  life  over  again  I  have  no  wish, 
certainly  no  habitual  strong  desire,  to  live  again,  and  pass 
through  new  and  unknown  phases  of  existence.  I  agree  with 
you  fully  about  Jane's  notion  being  equivalent  to  a  denial  of 
immortality.  Individual  conscious  immortality,  identity  in 
spite  of  changes,  however  great,  are  what  we  mean  by 
immortality.  That  the  great  spirit  which  animates  and 
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sustains  us  all  does  not  perish  we  can  easily  believe  ;  but  to 
us  poor  individuals  the  question  is — what  becomes  of  our 
individual  life,  our  separate  entity?  It  may  well  be, 
indeed,  that  individuality  is  merely  the  result  of  temporary 
and  natural  limitation  ;  and  that,  as  Sidney  Smith  has  it — 
"  Cat,  Cabbage,  and  Christian"  are  all  partakers,  each  to  the 
extent  of  its  physical  capacity,  of  the  Divine,  creative,  and 
sustaining  aura,  or  anima,  or  spirit,  or  essence,  or  by  what- 
ever other  name  we  may  denote  it.  When  the  individual 
boundary  walls  are  broken  down,  the  general  all-pervading 
energy  remains  intact,  unaffected  by  the  diminution  of  the 
number  of  individual  forms,  as  it  is  undiminished  by  their 
multiplication.  When  the  cup  is  broken,  the  fluid  is  not 
lost ;  the  mass  of  fluid  in  the  universe  is  as  great  as  before. 
So  it  may  be  with  all  but  man  ;  it  may  well  be  so  with  him 
also.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  recognise  in  myself  no  qualities 
or  powers  that — I  will  not  say  deserve  eternal  life,  but  that 
demand  it  with  so  strong  a  claim  that  a  denial  of  it  would  be 
harshness  or  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  Creator.  Many 
seem  to  think  that,  without  another  life,  this  is  not  a 
gift  to  thank  God  for ;  and  that,  disguise  it  how  they 
may,  they  have  a  right  to  another  as  a  compensation 
for  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  this ;  or  again,  that  human 
powers  are  so  noble  and  exalted  that  it  is  monstrous  to 
suppose  their  ceasing  finally  to  exist,  no  matter  whether, 
as  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare,  those  powers  and  their 
past  work  on  in  all  following  generations,  or  whether  those 
powers,  as  in  the  case  of  many  thousands,  have  lain  dormant 
and  existed  as  though  they  existed  not.  I  have  no  such 
feeling  on  either  of  these  points.  I  recognise  in  this  world 
a  sufficient  sphere  of  duty  and  enjoyment ;  and  for  it  I  am 
grateful,  or  at  least  submissive  to  Him  who  placed  me  here, 
even  though  life  should  end  with  the  grave.  That  we  have 
had  so  much  freely  given  us  does  not  seem  to  establish  a 
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just  or  reasonable  claim  for  more,  even  if  it  be  not  our  own 
fault  that  our  happiness  here  is  not  greater  than  it  is.  Then 
again  our  powers  are  fitted  for  this  life,  and  for  the  highest 
as  well  as  the  lowest  there  is  ample  occupation.  We  may, 
some  of  us,  believe  that  an  extension  of  our  life  here  would 
enable  us  to  render  even  more  important  services  to  humanity ; 
but  the  duration  of  our  strength  is  limited  as  well  as  the 
duration  of  our  lives  ;  and  when  that  term  is  reached,  we 
must  bow  to  the  will  of  the  Creator  and  Dispenser  of  all 
things  and  be  humble  enough  to  believe  that  others,  at  least 
as  great  as  we,  will  be  raised  up  to  continue  the  work  we 
have  begun, — to  do  that  which  we  have  neglected,  or 
for  which  we  were  incompetent.  In  the  thought  of  genera- 
tion after  generation  of  rational  beings,  each  reaping  the 
harvest  of  their  predecessors'  labours  and  each  sowing 
fresh  seed  for  the  ever-increasing  enjoyment  of  their  suc- 
cessors, there  is  something  far  nobler,  far  less  selfish,  and 
it  may  yet  be  found  of  stronger  stimulus  to  exertion,  than 
either  the  hope  of  individual  immortality  or  the  thirst  after 
posthumous  fame,  "  the  homage  of  those  who  do  not  yet  exist 
to  those  who  have  ceased  to  exist."  Creative  strength  is 
not  weakened,  much  less  exhausted; — genius  appears  in 
ever  new  forms,  human  character  ever  increases  in  diversity 
as  knowledge  and  culture  extend.  Why  should  it  be  neces- 
sary to  reproduce  the  old,  even  with  improvements  ?  To 
the  universe  at  large  it  is  not  important  that  even  Homer 
and  Shakespeare  should  reappear.  Poets  of  equal  strength 
may  arise  from  time  to  time  with  powers  and  aspirations 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  which  change  from  age  to  age ; 
just  as  we  have  now  Watt,  now  Arkwright,  now  Stephenson, 
now  Brunei,  now  Wheatstone  or  Faraday.  Moreover  all 
succeeding  generations  are  the  heirs  of  these  men,  and  in  no 
mere  rhetorical  sense  may  these  be  said  still  and  for  ever  to 
exist  among  men.  Grief  for  the  loss  of  those  who  die  is 
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inseparable  from  the  love  we  bore  them  while  they  lived ;  but 
the  mourners  follow  the  mourned  in  quick  or  slow  procession 
to  the  tomb ;  and  the  tears  are  wiped  for  ever  from  their 
eyes  by  the  tender  hand  of  death  himself.  Grief  serves  no 
mean  purpose  in  softening  and  cleansing  and  raising  the 
nature  of  the  mourning  survivor ;  and  the  grandchildren 
inherit  the  love  which  their  parents  treasure  for  us,  the  dearest 
bequest  from  the  departed  authors  of  their  own  being,  a  love 
watered  by  many  tears.  Perhaps  if  we  thought  less  of  our 
own  small  selves  we  might  more  profoundly  admire  the 
order  by  which,  while  the  drops  pass  away  into  the  vast 
ocean  in  which  they  are  confounded,  if  not  lost,  the  stream 
of  human  life  sweeps  with  unceasing  force  and  undiminished 
volume. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  replied  that  I  take  no  heed 
of  a  revealed  declaration  of  human  destiny,  bearing  the 
stamp  of  the  Creator  himself,  that  the  question  is  settled 
once  for  all  on  the  highest  conceivable  authority.  Would 
that  I  could  so  believe  !  But  on  this  ground  my  difficulties 
are  greater  than  the  other.  With  Luther,  I  say  "Hier 
stehe  ich !  Gott  hilf  mir !  Ich  kann  nicht  anders."  I 
can  believe  only  as  I  must.  I  respect  the  reason  which 
God  has  given,  and  which  is  his  vicegerent  in  the  human 
soul.  I  wait  in  patience  the  solution  of  the  mystery  which 
death  will  infallibly  bring  to  every  one  of  us.  May  we  all 
strive  so  to  live  that  we  may  hail  with  welcome  a  renewal  of 
existence  should  it  be  our  lot !  And  if  the  night  of  the 
grave  be  eternal,  may  we  be  spared  to  work  here  before  the 
darkness  cometh 

In  1857  ne  writes  to  his  friend  Dr.  Smith,  and 
alludes  to  the  progress  of  independent  thought  as  it 
appears  in  the  lectures  given  in  Edinburgh  at  the 
Philosophical  Institution. 
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THE     PHILOSOPHICAL     INSTITUTION. 

.  .  .  Tulloch,  Morell,  Harms,  Nichol,  Rogers,  and 
Dean  Eamsay  all  appearing  in  one  session  give  noble  evidence 
of  the  true  liberality  and  justice  of  your  committee  in  giving 
a  hearing  to  all  parties,  within  no  other  limits  than  the  self- 
imposed  bounds  of  courtesy  and  discretion.  Your  example 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  good  effect  Long  may  you  flourish, 
institutionally  and  personally.  ...  I  met  Dr.  Davidson 
(the  expelled  from  Dr.  Vaughan's  College)  at  Nantwich  a 
few  weeks  ago.  His  eyes  are  opened,  and  the  treatment  he 
has  received  will  not  help  to  close  them.  .  .  . 

"  INFALLIBILITY." 

The  Eev.  Mr.  McNaught,  of  Liverpool,  has  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester  denying  that  there  is  infalli- 
bility in  the  Scriptures  in  any  sense.  I  shall  probably  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  letter,  burked  at  Birmingham  by  his  friend 
Sir  John  Pakington.  Great  good  will  come  out  of  this 
paltry  business.  No  advertisement  could  be  half  so  useful 
in  calling  attention  to  the  views.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Ellis' 
new  book,  "  Religion  in  Common  Life  ?"  I  do  not  hear  of 
the  publication  of  Dr.  R.  Lee's  sermon  before  the  Queen. 

W.  Smith,  Esq. 

41,  Grove  End  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W., 

21st  January,  1865. 
TEACH    SELF-CONTBOL  ! 

.  .  .  The  difference,  let  me  say,  however,  between 
want  of  knowledge  and  want  of  self-command,  is  not  so  great 
at  the  outset  as  it  afterwards  becomes  when  the  knowledge  is 
not  possessed.  Knowledge  given  early  may  do  much  to 
prevent  acts  and  habits  which  no  knowledge  given  later  can 
put  an  end  to.  I  do  not  say  that  in  all  cases  knowledge  will 
produce  equal  effects  ;  but  in  all  cases  it  will  do  more  or  less 
good,  the  tendency  is  always  towards  good,  though  for  the 
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attainment  of  the  highest  good,  it  must  be  given  early  and 
given  to  all.  Early  instruction  anticipates  erroneous  or 
vicious  conduct,  which  by  repetition  becomes  inveterate ; 
universal  instruction  not  only  prevents  the  evil  influence  of 
bad  example,  but  brings  to  bear  the  influence  of  example 
and  sympathy  on  the  right  side  instead  of  on  the  wrong. 
Those  two  conditions  are  far  too  much  lost  sight  of  by  both 
friend  and  foe.  Your  reference  to  the  primitive  state  of  man 
reminds  me  of  an  old  Scotch  lady  whom  Dean  Kamsay 
records  to  have  thus  replied  to  Dr.  Blair's  description  of 
Paradise  :  "  Weel,  doctor,  it  would  have  been  sma'  pleasure 
to  me  to  rin  naked  aboot  a  garden  and  eat  raw  apples." 

THE  PERPETUAL  "FALL." 

Of  the  cerebral  development  of  our  remotest  ancestors 
I  know  absolutely  nothing.  But  I  think  I  do  know  that  the 
perfection  of  the  human  being  would  not  exist  at  the 
beginning  of  the  human  race.  That  man  was  created  free 
from  actual  sin  seems  to  me  not  probable,  but  certain ;  that 
he  should  speedily  lapse  from  innocence  I  have  not  much 
more  difficulty  in  believing.  The  fall  of  man  is  daily  and 
hourly  repeated  in  every  individual  experience.  That  we 
should  suffer  for  the  misdoings  of  our  progenitors  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  our  inheriting  their  guilt.  The  idiot 
child  of  drunken  parents  inherits  the  consequences  of  their 
wickedness,  but  is  surely  not  a  partaker  in  their  sin. 

THE    ASCENT    OF    MAN  I    IS    IT    POSSIBLE  ? 

Miss  Lucy  Aikin  says  of  Coleridge:  "He  is  a  perfect 
enthusiast  for  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man.  He  says  that 
it  is  not  only  inconceivable  to  him  how  it  should  be  true,  but 
that  it  should  be  true,  but  that  it  is,  his  conscience  tells  him. 
As  if  a  man  should  say,  « I  know  I  am  a  beggar,  and  that 
convinces  me  that  my  great  grandfather  must  have  had  a 
fine  estate  and  forfeited  it  for  treason.' "  Let  me  remind 
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you,  further,  that  the  taint  of  "  hereditary  depravity  "  affects 
all  men  or  none,  and  all  men  equally ;  consequently  it  cannot 
explain  why  some  men  are  "  wicked,"  while  others  are  what 
we  call  "good,"  or  why  some  men  and  children,  too,  are 
more  prone  to  evil  than  are  others.  But  I  confess  that  I 
have  grown  to  take  only  a  very  mild  and  antiquarian  interest 
in  all  questions  regarding  the  origin  and  primeval  condition 
of  mankind.  What  concerns  and  affects  me  is  its  present 
condition,  and  I  perpetually  ask  myself,  "  What  can  I  do  to 
make  that  better  ?"  About  the  true  answer  I  have  no  mis- 
givings, I  wish  only  my  power  and  means  were  equal  to  my 
inclination  and  convictions. 

1st  June,  1865. 

I  have  sent  a  subscription  of  two  pounds  to  the  Colenso 
fund.  I  would  have  done  this  and  also  answered  your 
letter  sooner  had  I  not  been  extremely  doubtful  of  the  pro- 
priety of  my  contributing  anything  whatever  to  such  a  fund. 
I  am  not  and  never  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England;  I  would  not  give  sixpence  to  convert  all  the 
heathens  in  the  world  to  orthodox  Christianity,  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  checked  in  its  mischievous  tendency  only 
by  the  fact  that  human  nature  is  much  better  than  the 
system  asserts  it  to  be ;  and  the  gospel  according  to  Colenso 
I  regard  as  only  a  very  slightly  mitigated  form  of  tkat^of  the 
Church  of  England  gospel.  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied 
that  I  am  doing  right.  I  try  to  encourage  myself  by  the 
thought  that  Colenso  is  fighting  for  a  greater  cause  than 
he  knows  of,  and  that  he  is  unconsciously  demolishing  the 
fortress  which  he  thinks  he  is  defending.  It  is  only  on  this 
ground  that  I  can  wish  success  to  his  labours. 

The  next  two  letters  are  addressed  to  a  member  of 
a  church  that  has  given  up  the  barren  and  wicked  pursuit 
known  as  "  heresy-hunting." 
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41,  Grove  End  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W., 

19th  Dec.,  1865. 
THE    YOUNGER    THEOLOGY. 

I  Lave  read  your  sermon  with  the  greatest  interest  and 
pleasure.  I  admire  your  courage  in  publishing  it,  and  I 
trust  that  your  example  will  not  be  lost.  There  must  be 
very  many  among  the  younger  clergy  who  go  along  with  you 
more  or  less  fully  in  your  mode  of  viewing  the  decalogue ; 
and  every  one  who  speaks  frankly  what  he  thinks  emboldens 
others  to  do  so  likewise.  Others,  again,  less  enlightened  in 
their  opinions,  are  led  to  think  more  freely  and  earnestly 
than  they  have  ever  done  before.  Dr.  Macleod  is  a  powerful 
combatant,  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  put  him  down.  He  is 
sure  to  feel  very  deeply  your  sympathy,  so  ably  and  so 
unfalteringly  expressed. 

THE  "SABBATH"  AGAIN. 

You  have,  I  suppose,  seen  Mr.  Cox's  great  book  on  the 
history  of  the  Sabbath  controversy.  Surely,  if  slowly,  his 
vast  labour,  and  his  admirable  calmness  and  impartiality, 
must  tell  upon  the  popular  mind,  if  not  through  the  clergy, 
then  without  and  against  them.  On  this  side  of  the  Tweed, 
also,  progress  is  being  made.  On  the  7th  of  January  next 
will  be  commenced,  in  St.  Martin's  Hall  here,  a  course  of 
Sunday  evening  lectures  on  scientific  and  literary  subjects, 
with  sacred  music  before  and  after.  Professor  Huxley  gives 
the  first  lecture  on  "  The  Desirableness  of  Natural  Knowledge." 
Professor  Owen,  Sir  John  Bowring,  Professor  Tyndall,  and 
others  among  whom  I  come  will  follow.  Dickens  is  to  read 
his  Christmas  Carol.  I  am  much  interested  in  watching  the 
issue  of  this  experiment.  The  superstitious  reverence  of  the 
Sabbath  grievously  obstructs  the  true  observance  of  the 
Sunday.  Is  it  not  sad  to  see  so  many  good  men  practically 
more  afraid  of  science  and  bodily  exercise  than  of  hypo- 
crisy, drunkenness,  and  bitter  hatred  of  things  sacred?  You, 
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however,  have  cast  in  your  lot  with  the  future,  and  will  do 
much  to  help  (not  let)  the  dead  past  to  bury  its  dead. 
Rev.  R.  H.  Story. 

Wolverton  Park,  near  Newbury, 

3rd  January,  1866. 
SERMONS. 

I  received  yours  this  morning  here  since  I  wrote  to  you. 
I  have  read  Dr.  Macleod's  speech  in  the  pamphlet  form,  and 
Mr.  Cranbrook's  two  sermons  on  "  Prayer  and  Providence." 
The  sermons,  etc.,  advertised  on  the  back  of  Dr.  M.'s  sermon 
I  have  not  yet  seen,  with  the  exception  of  yours.  Dr.  L. 
Alexander's  lectures  as  reported  you  have  doubtless  read. 
Dr.  E.  Lee  is,  I  hear,  lecturing  on  the  Pentateuch  just  now, 
and  will  soon  come  to  the  fourth  commandment.  Is  F.  L. 
Kobertson  doing  nothing  in  Greenock?  These  are  not 
times  for  silence  or  inaction.  I  quite  agree  with  your  remark 
on  the  relation  of  the  present  controversy  to  the  coming 
questions  of  subscription.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  have 
another  not  less  important  bearing  on  the  connection  be- 
tween Judaism  and  Christianity. 

NEW    CHRISTIANITY. 

The  Eev.  Baden  Powell's  book  on  "  Christianity  without 
Judaism  "  is  out  of  print,  but  I  expect  that  it  will  speedily 
be  republished.  Must  the  Gentiles  for  ever  enter  the  Chris- 
tian temple  through  the  Jewish  vestibule  ?  Must  mental 
circumcision  be  for  ever  the  indispensable  preliminary  to 
baptism  ?  To  Jewish  superstitions,  narrowness  of  bigotry, 
one  owes  most  of  the  offensive  features  of  Christian  ortho- 
doxy. Not  only  Sabbatarianism,  but  slavery  and  war  and 
capital  punishment,  and  persecution  for  religious  opinion,  and 
a  sacrificial  atonement  in  pacification  of  divine  vengeance, 
find  their  stronghold  in  Judaic  institutes.  I  do  not  expect 
you  to  go  in  this  with  me  ;  but  without  at  all  ignoring  or 
undervaluing  the  historical  connection  of  the  old  and  the  new 
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dispensations,  I  think  the  old  is  a  sort  of  millstone  round  the 
neck  of  the  new. 
Kev.  R.  H.  Story. 

"IN  MY  FATHER'S  HOUSE  ARE  MANY  MANSIONS." 
Do  not  allow  yourself  to  fancy,  howoveg  ftmlty,  that  what 
is  meant  in  all  kindness  by  you  will  or  can  be  received  by  me 
in  any  other  spirit.  I  profoundly  respect  your  religious  con- 
victions, and  I  would  not' change  them  if  I  could.  The  edi- 
fice of  faith  that  you  have  built  up  for  yourself  exactly  suits 
its  inmate  :  within,  it  is  cheerful  and  well  appointed ;  with- 
out, the  view  is  wide  and  beautiful.  That  you  should  wish 
such  an  abode  for  me  is  natural  and  right ;  but  one  cannot 
always  dwell  where  one  wishes,  or  how  one  wishes ;  and  it  is 
wise  to  turn  to  the  best  account  the  accommodation  within 
one's  reach.  Metaphor  apart,  if  I  could  fix  my  thoughts 
wholly  on  my  own  many  and  rich  blessings,  and  be  blind 
and  deaf  to  the  miseries  of  so  many  others  vastly  more 
deserving  than  I,  and  quite  beyond  my  power  to  relieve,  I 
should  be  less  melancholy  and  less  desponding. 

RELIGION    AND    VIVISECTION. 

But  I  cannot  keep  a  balance  with  only  one  scale  :  and 
even  when  I  read  of  seven  horses  dissected  to  death  by 
French  students,  I  cannot  think  that  the  happiness  of  the 
whole  human  race,  still  less  of  one-tenth  of  them,  or  one- 
thousandth,  an  adequate  compensation  for  all  that  agony 
which  no  sin  of  the  sufferers  can  pretend  to  explain  or  future 
state  redress.  I  simply  bow  to  the  unaccountable,  and 
prefer  silence  to  speech. 

LECTURE    ON    TASTE. 

I  have  never  heard  Mr. lecture ;  but  I  cannot  say 

that  I  care  much  for  (Esthetic  teaching.  It  is  so  apt  to  be 
personal,  crotchety,  and  vague.  In  the  critical  writings  of 
Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Coleridge,  John  Wilson,  etc.,  etc.,  is  an  ample 
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storehouse  of  suggestive  thinking,  such  as  is  not  likely  to  be 
found  in  lectures.  Social  readings  and  friendly  discussions 
of  such  passages  seem  to  me  much -more  useful  and  even 
pleasing  than  flowery  flights  and  discursive  lectures  which 
do  not  teach.  But  I  have  no  time  to  say  half  what  I  wish 
to  say  on  this  point.  Mr.  Payne  is  giving  nice  lectures  at 
Miss  Thornley's,  Champion  Hill.  But  we  may  meet  soon. 
If  you  wish  a  poet,  read  Firmilian,*  and  see  how  his  prayer 
was  answered. 

41,  Grove  End  Road,  St.  John's  Wood, 

28th  January,  1867. 

.  .  .  I  know  not  if  you  ever  looked  into  Martineau's 
"  Endeavours  after  the  Christian  Life."  Till  a  late  hour  last 
night  I  was  reviving  my  remembrance  of  the  book.  It  is 
surpassingly  beautiful.  It  is  the  purest  devotional  feeling 
turned  into  poetry,  and  set  to  music.  There  is  no  con- 
troversy in  it,  no  tilting  at  creeds.  Nor  would  it  be  easy, 
were  the  book  anonymous,  to  detect  the  sect  or  party  to 
which  the  writer  belongs.  He  is  a  sectary  if  at  all,  quite 
against  his  will,  from  the  sheer  impossibility  of  accepting 
certain  dogmas ;  but  his  sympathies  are  universal  because 
they  are  profound,  and  it  must  be  to  many  surprising  how 
much  he  has  in  common  with  those  from  whom  theologically 
he  differs  most  widely.  That  such  a  man,  in  whom  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  powers  are  blended  more  intimately  and 
utter  themselves  more  intensely  than  in  any  one  else  that  I 
ever  knew,  should  be  deemed  unfit  for  the  University  College 
is  a  serious  calamity.  It  is  now  no  longer  a  non-religious,  it 
is  now  an  anti-religious  institution. 

llth  June,  1869. 

I  heard  a  noble  sermon  yesterday  from  Martineau,  on 
Mary  and  Martha.  A  philosophy  of  life  in  half  an  hour, 

*  By  Professor  Aytoun. 
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and  a  galaxy  of  beautiful  sayings.     I  was  tempted  to  cry 
encore.     It  was  more  delightful  than  a  sonata  of  Beethoven. 

The  following  letters  were  written  to  a  gentleman 
before  he  left  the  Church  : — 

41,  Grove  End  Road,  London,  N.W., 

1st  November,  1867. 
THE    MOVEMENT    OF    "  THE    WORLD." 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  was  not  at  home  when  you  were 
so  kind  as  to  call.  When  next  you  come  to  town,  I  hope 
you  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  arranging  a  meeting 
beforehand.  The  world  moves  on  with  a  velocity  ever  in- 
creasing. It  sweeps  us  with  it,  and  we  are  barely  able  to 
notice  even  hurriedly  only  a  few  of  the  objects  around  us. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  one-tenth  of  what  one  wishes  to  read 
as  it  rushes  past  us.  Never  was  progress  so  rapid  and  so 
certain,  and  the  amount  of  resistance  offered  serves  to  mask 
the  force  of  the  onward  current.  I  sympathise  most  fully 
with  your  letter,  and  I  rejoice  to  think  that  you  can  reconcile 
no  small  measure  of  freedom  with  your  official  position.  If 
all  liberal  and  thinking  men  were  to  leave  the  Church,  what 
would  those  men  be  that  were  left  behind  ?  "A  little  leaven 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump."  Every  voice  raises  more  or  less 
of  echo,  and  for  every  speaker  now  there  are  many  eager 
listeners.  Insensibly  but  surely  will  the  whole  tone  of 
religious  thought  and  feeling  be  changed,  and  therefore 
improved.  Meantime  the  trial  of  courage  is  often  severe, 
and  the  strife  hard. 

41,  Grove  End  Road,  N.W., 

30th  November,  1867. 
FREE    INQUIRY    FOR    CLERGYMEN. 

I  have  no  claim  to  the  title  "Reverend,"  and  of  course 
none  to  that  of  D.D.,  though  no  one  deserves  this  latter 
title  more  than  a  layman  of  my  acquaintance,  Mr.  Robert 
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Cox,  of  Edinburgh.     Will  you  allow  me  to  retain  for  a  little 

Mr.  's  admirable  letter  ?     I  wish  to  show  it  to  a  few 

friends.  It  occurs  to  me  that  Mr.  Scott  might  do  good 
service  by  collecting,  and,  from  time  to  time  printing  and 
circulating,  such  indications  of  a  growing  public  opinion  in 
favour  of  free  inquiry  among  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  laity. 
To  leave  the  learner  free  and  hold  the  teacher  bound  can 
result  only  in  a  more  thorough  alienation  of  laymen  from 

clergy.     It  is  really  a  fletile  ludibrium  to  see  men  like 

trying  to  reconcile  creed  fetters  with  perfect  freedom.  He 
says  virtually  to  the  clergy  "  you  are  at  full  liberty  to  go  as 
far  as  you  choose  provided  you  go  no  inch  beyond  the  point, 
or  rather  circle,  fixed  by  our  progenitors  as  the  eternal  limit 
of  all  thought."  Did  you  ever  read  "Letters  from  a  Kaffir," 
said  to  be  by  Bailey,  of  Sheffield?  The  book,  now  very 
rare,  is  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  question  raised  by 
Dr.  M.,  as  to  the  authority  and  credentials  of  Scripture, — a 
question  obviously  preliminary  to  all  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  Scriptural  teaching.  1st.  Is  the  will  genuine  and 
authentic  ?  2nd.  What  does  it  appoint  ?  The  "  Saturday 
Keview"  will  do  you  little  harm  and  much  good. 

The  Kev.  Dr.  B.  Lee  says  that  D.D.  means  "decent 
debility." 

19th  February,  1869. 
SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY. 
Remember  the  fable  of  the  crooked  stick. 

I  greatly  fear  the  result  of  these  frequent  changes  of 
wording,  and  I  strongly  deprecate  any  and  every  expression 
or  attitude  of  defiance  to  current  theological  superstitions  (as 
you  and  I  agree  in  regarding  them).  The  incompatibility 
between  our  teaching  and  these  will  not  be  a  jot  the  less 
real  or  effective,  because  we  do  not  sound  our  trumpets  as  if 
we  expected  to  blow  down  thereby  the  walls  of  the  orthodox 
Jericho.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  disclaimer  of  all  intention 
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to  treat  directly  theological  questions.  These  are  already  in 
numerous  enough,  if  not  good  enough,  hands  ;  and  we  decline 
to  do  what  is  much  more  than  sufficiently  done  by  others. 
We  profess  simply  to  take  up  subjects  of  a  quite  other  class 
which  we  know  to  be  neglected  on  Sundays,  and  which  we 
believe  to  be  important.  If  our  teaching  clash  with  the 
other  that  is  a  result  which  we  cannot  help,  but  which,  AS  A 
BODY,  we  do  not  aim  at,  and  therefore  do  not  avow.  Lawyer 
though  you  are,  you  seem  to  me  to  confound  the  declared 
aim  of  the  Society  with  expectations,  or  wishes,  or  hopes,  or 
intentions  that  you  and  I  individually  may  entertain.  All 
teaching  of  truth  is  hostile  to  error  ;  but  we  profess  to  teach 
truth,  not  to  attack  collateral  error. 

28th  December,  1869. 

Many  thanks  for  Voysey's  Defence.  I  have  partly  read 
it.  It  will  startle  many,  as  with  an  electric  shock.  Such 
shocks  are  salutary  to  those  afflicted  with  mental  stagnation 
and  intellectual  blindness.  Many  will  feel  as  if  they  heard 
a  man  under  charge  of  murder  plead  its  perfect  propriety 
according  to  human  as  well  as  divine  law. 

Llanbedr,  15th  August,  1869. 
THE    PROCESS    OF    DISINTEGRATION. 

After  all,  you  do  not  give  me  the  information  I  desired. 
I  wished  to  follow  up  my  letter  to  the  "Manchester  Examiner 
and  Times"  by  another  stating  to  whom  subscriptions  could 
be  paid.  Perhaps  some  money  might  be  raised  in  Manchester. 
The  Archbishop's  reply  to  your  letter  impresses  me,  I  must 
say,  strongly  in  his  favour  as  regards  the  trial,  if  not  the 
inhibition.  It  is  really  important  that  the  question  should 
be  tried,  though  I  cannot  doubt  the  issue.  It  will,  I  trust, 
do  you  much  more  good  than  harm  in  the  end;  and,  as 
regards  the  Church,  the  more  such  cases  are  multiplied  the 
better  for  the  truth's  sake.  .  .  .  Disestablishment  may 
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come  even  in  our  lifetime,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  England. 
Even  a  common  hatred  of  you  and  your  opinions  could  not 
unite  the  High  Church  and  the  Low  Church.  Their  dissen- 
sion is  incurable,  and  grows  more  and  more  bitter  every  day. 
Neither  party  will  long  be  content  with  mere  permission  to 
retain  State  connection.  The  expulsion  of  the  other  will 
become  the  watchword  of  each,  unless  indeed,  as  is  not 
improbable,  the  Ritualists  anticipate  this  event  by  voluntary 
retirement  from  a  church  in  which  their  freedom  is  greatly 
hampered  by  the  State.  Their  numbers  grow  apace. 

Llanbedr,  18th  August,  1869. 
THE    VOYSEY    FUND. 

I  have  written  a  few  lines  to  the  "  Manchester  Examiner 
and  Times  "  about  your  fund.  "  Caustic  "  is,  I  suppose  still, 
Mr.  T.  J.  Serle,  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Vincent  Novello,  and 
brother-in-law  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Clarke.  He  is  a  staunch  friend 
of  liberty  in  things  ecclesiastical  and  in  things  civil.  Mr. 
Ireland  is  one  of  my  very  oldest,  best,  and  dearest  friends. 
For  thirty-five  years,  at  least,  we  have  been  as  brothers.  On 
him  you  may  confidently  rely.  He  has  great  influence  in 
Manchester,  and  wherever  he  is  known.  In  Manchester 
he  is  best  and  most  widely  known.  I  have  asked  a 
friend  to  send  you  the  report  of  Gilfillan's  lecture.  In 
countless  quarters  is  being  raised  the  signal  of  rebellion 
against  the  old  orthodox  standards.  I  hope  to  publish  ere 
long  a  translation  of  Victor  Guichard's  remarkable  book, 
"  La  Liberte  de  Penser  au  Pouvoir  Spirituel."  Mr.  Scott 
will  aid  me,  I  hope,  in  getting  up  a  good  subscription 
list,  .  .  . 

AUTHORITY   VCTSUS    RESEARCH. 

The  time  has  more  than  come  for  proclaiming  every- 
where hostility,  not  merely  to  this  or  that  article  in  this  or 
that  creed,  but  to  the  whole  principle  of  authority,  whether 
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of  pope,  or  council,  or  church,  or  book,  in  religious  matters. 
This  is  the  radical  reformation  that  we  need,  and  in  it  all 
minor  reforms  are  included,  and  with  it  they  will  come. 
When  men  are  once  free  to  think,  they  will  be  more  apt  to 
think  rightly  than  is  now  possible,  when  they  only  pretend 
to,  but  dare  not,  think.  Ancestral  and  traditional  creeds 
foster  the  very  dissension  that  they  were  designed  to  prevent. 
The  bolstering  up  of  one  error  or  falsehood,  breeds  manifold 
error  by  reaction,  while  it  multiplies  hypocrisy  as  well. 
Truth  is  one,  error  is  manifold.  If  freedom  leads  to  truth, 
it  must  lead  also  to  agreement. 

SACRIFICIAL    THEOLOGY. 

I  confess  I  look  with  great  uneasiness  and  much  sorrow 
on  the  spread  of  sacrificial  theology  and  high  ecclesiastical 
pretensions  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  wealth  and 
influence  of  the  State  cannot  long  be  perverted  to  the  support 
of  teaching  and  practice  so  profoundly  false  and  mischievous. 
Let  them  have  freedom  by  all  means,  but  let  them  not  have 
the  prestige  of  connection  with  the  State.  A  "  Comprehen- 
sive Church"  is,  to  my  mind,  no  adequate  compensation  for 
the  additional  powers  which  the  State  gives  to  retrograde 
doctrine  and  antiquated  rites.  A  disruption  must  come,  and  of 
the  three  great  parties  that  divide  the  Church,  any  two  are 
together  powerful  enough  to  prevent  the  exclusive  endowment 
of  the  third.  The  disendowment  of  all  is  the  grand  solution. 

Rev.  C.  Voysey. 

Seamoor  House,  Bournemouth, 

16th  December,  1870. 
ROWLAND    WILLIAMS. 

If  you  have  read  my  friend  Mrs.  Watson's  pamphlet  on  the 
"French  Villages,"  pray  return  it  to  me.  I  thought  some 
of  your  pupils,  as  well  as  yourself,  might  be  interested  in  it. 
Let  me  recommend  you  to  get,  and  to  read  during  your  holi- 
days, "  Sermon  Essays  "  by  the  late  Rowland  Williams,  D.D., 
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Vicar  of  Broadchalke.  I  have  just  read  them  with  great 
admiration,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  find  very  much  in 
them  that  you  will  heartily  sympathise  with.  I  knew  the 
writer,  and  I  hold  him  hi  high  respect  as  a  most  learned, 
upright,  thoughtful,  earnest,  and  devout  man,  perfectly 
orthodox  according  to  the  articles  of  his  Church  as  he  under- 
stood them,  but  somewhat  soured  by  the  unjust  and  acrimo- 
nious persecution  to  which  he  was  subjected.  His  Sermon 
on  Transfiguration  and  Conversion  has  much  struck  me. 

ORTHODOXY. 

If  any  one  would  reconcile  me  to  Orthodoxy,  it  would  be 
E.  Williams.  He  is  no  professional  advocate,  no  quibbling 
pettifogger,  no  narrow  bigot,  but  sincere  and  profound,  alike 
in  scholarship  and  in  thought,  and  in  moral  purpose.  His 
style  is  very  terse  and  vigorous,  but  it  requires  close  attention. 
It  is  often  very  beautiful,  and  rises  naturally  to  eloquence, 
and  even  poetry.  I  admire  and  praise  him  not  because  he 
echoes  my  convictions,  but  because  he  nobly  and  powerfully 
expresses  his  own,  and  gives  me  much  to  ponder  as  well  as 
to  admire. 

The  following  is  to  a  gentleman  who  was  known  and 
beloved  in  Edinburgh  as  a  helper  of  all  who  needed  help. 

Seamoor  House,  Bournemouth, 

9th  February,  1871. 
WHAT     IS     "  DIVINE  ?" 

I  have  again  to  thank  you  for  a  letter  which,  fully  as 
spirited  and  earnest  as  its  predecessors,  carries  additional 
weight  from  its  appeal  to  undeniable  and  striking  facts.  0 ! 
that  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  whatever  their  creed,  could 
come  to  see  that  all  agencies  which  promote  good  and  dimi- 
nish vice  or  suffering  are  truly  and  essentially  divine,  and 
therefore  that  it  is  their  duty  to  support  all  such  agencies 
as  part  of  their  special  mission. 
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THE    SIN    OF    SCHISM. 

So  long  as  Christianity  is  set  on  one  side,  and  "  Secular  " 
influences  on  the  other,  both  and  especially  the  former  must 
be  smitten  with  a  certain  sterility.  The  Clergy  confound 
Eeligion  with  Theology,  and  quite  forget  the  teaching  and 
example  of  their  acknowledged  Master,  who  had  very  little 
resemblance  to  a  modern  D.D.,  i.e.  Dealer  in  Dogmas,  but  who 
went  about  continually  doing  good,  healing  the  sick,  and 
teaching  charity  in  its  best  and  widest  sense. 

WHAT    WOULD    CHRIST    DO  ? 

If  Christ  were  to  revisit  the  earth  and  appear  in  Edinburgh 
streets,  it  is  an  interesting  question  what  he  would  set  him- 
self to  do.  Would  he  expound  knotty  points  in  Hermeneutics, 
or  denounce  extinct  Pharisees  and  Scribes  long  since  reduced 
to  dust,  or  would  he  deal  with  the  actual  evils  of  the  time 
and  place?  Religion  has  become  ancient  and  foreign,  a 
matter  of  history  and  speculation  and  quibbling,  dispute  and 
verbal  definition,  to  the  injury  of  spirit  and  action. 

Thos.  Knox,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  T.  T.  Lynch  was,  if  ever  man  was,  a 
religious  genius — a  man  of  the  finest  insight,  of  the 
most  subtle  perception,  a  true  follower  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  Jesus,  a  man  genuinely  worthy  in  these  modern 
days  of  the  old  title  of  Divine. 

Bournemouth,  Seamoor  House, 

13th  May,  1871. 

If  I  send  you  a  note  from  time  to  time,  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  reply.  You  have  been  much  in  my  thoughts  of 
late.  Here  one  is  in  danger  of  sinking  into  a  dreaming 
vegetable.  Do  read  L'Histoire  cCun  Sous-Maitre,  by  Erckmann- 
Chatrian.  It  is  deeply  interesting.  Death  has  been  very  busy 
among  my  friends.  Among  these,  though  I  did  not  personally 
know  him,  I  cannot  but  reckon  the  Eev.  T.  T.  Lynch,  author 
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of  "  The  Kivulet."  I  twice  heard  him  preach,  and  was  much 
impressed.  The  light  of  a  future  world  seemed  to  shine 
through  the  translucent  veil  of  his  frail  body,  and  he  spoke 
as  one  inspired.  To  him  the  invisible  seemed  not  only  real 
but  the  sole  reality.  His  earnestness  was  calm,  pathetic,  and 
manly,  and  contagious.  Of  course  he  was  denounced  as  a 

heretic ;  and  that ,  that  -  — ,  the  Rev.  (!) 

Dr. ,  embittered  his  pure  and  gentle  life  by  his  libellous 

attacks.  Both  have  gone  to  their  account.  Lynch's  death 
makes  me  profoundly  melancholy,  even  unaccountably  so. 
No  one,  I  am  sure,  more  unreservedly  than  he  could  have 
adopted  the  concluding  words  of  the  poem  I  now  enclose  :— 

Be  we  content  then  to  pan  into  shade, 

Visage  and  voice  in  oblivion  laid, 

And  live  in  the  light  that  our  actions  have  made. 

The  relation  of  religion  to  education — what  kind  of 
religion  should  be  taught,  where  it  should  come  in, 
when  it  should  come  in,  how  it  should  be  brought 
in — occupied  a  good  deal  of  Dr.  Hodgson's  thoughts. 
As  in  every  other  subject,  he  worked  out  the  problem 
for  himself  and  by  himself. 

25th  March,  1872. 
VERBAL   FOEMTJLABTES. 

.  .  .  My  position  as  to  "  separate  religious  instruction  " 
is  peculiar.  This  separateness  is  by  no  means  my  ideal  I 
accept  it  as  preferable  to  a  system  which  would  enforce  on 
all  alike  a  creed  and  catechism  distasteful  to  some.  But  it 
is  to  the  enforcing  of  a  creed  or  catechism  of  any  kind  on 
children  at  all  that  I  most  earnestly  object  as  treason  against 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  which,  latent  in  the  child, 
is  crushed  by  anticipation,  through  the  enforcement  upon  its 
memory  of  verbal  formularies  that  it  cannot  comprehend  and 
consequently  cannot  judge  of.  Now  the  separate  system 
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involves  a  more  than  ever  rigorous  indoctrination  of  the 
young  by  the  several  sects,  Catholic  as  against  Protestant, 
Trinitarian  against  Unitarian,  etc.,  etc.,  and  vice  versa. 

WHAT    WILL    THE    PARENTS    TAKE  ? 

My  idea  of  school  is  the  giving  of  no  more  religious 
instruction  than  is  best  to  the  child's  intelligence,  and  is 
suitable  to  the  children  of  parents  of  every  sort  of  creed ;  in 
a  word,  the  joint  or  united,  not  the  separate  system.  It  is 
true,  no  doubt,  that  parents,  in  these  days  of  ignorant,  im- 
patient, and  unjust  fanaticism,  will  not  accept  any  so-called 
religious  instruction  as  that  I  advocate.  But  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  that  they,  or  the  majority  of  them,  are  one  jot 
more  likely  to  accept  the  separate  system.  Even,  however, 
if  they  are  more  likely  to  accept  the  separate  system,  I  must 
still  regard  it  as  the  less  of  two  evils,  as  a  temporary  com- 
promise, not  as  a  plan  desirable  or  excellent  in  itself,  and 
besides,  as  having  the  terrible  drawback  before  mentioned, 
that  it  intensifies  theological  teachings  to  small  groups  of 
children,  and  threatens  serious  danger  to  mental  freedom  or 
intelligent  progress.  Because  the  Government  is  not  justified 
in  imposing  this  or  that  creed,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
parent  is  justified  in  imposing  this  or  that  even  on  his  own 
children  at  an  age  before  reason  is  developed.  But  real 
Protestantism  almost  nowhere  exists. 

Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  of  Ramsgate,  a  well-known  and 
earnest  thinker,  had  sacrificed  a  large  amount  of  his 
time  and  money  in  spreading  abroad  what  he  deemed 
more  correct  views  than  at  present  prevail  about  theology 
and  those  things  on  which  men  are  most  prone  to  differ. 

Bournemouth,  4th  May,  1872. 
THOMAS    SCOTT. 

.  .  .  I  am  anxious  to  hear  about  Scott.  He  is  a  great 
centre  and  rallying  point  for  free  thinkers.  He  knows  more 
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persons  of  liberal  opinions  than  any  one  else  perhaps  in 
Britain;  and  it  is  sad  to  think  how  precarious  his  life  is. 
Much  will  perish  with  him.  In  my  last  letter  I  did  not  touch 
upon  one  very  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  even  forming 
such  a  society  as  you  propose.  Many  who  think  freely  enough 
are  very  shy  of  speaking  freely,  or  of  making  it  known  that 
they  are  heretically  disposed.  To  many  this  is  a  matter  of 
bread  and  cheese,  or  even  bread  without  cheese ;  while  to 
many  more  it  is  a  matter  of  character,  standing  in  society, 
success  in  life.  Few  indeed  can  or  will  be  indifferent  to  such 
considerations.  Even  Mr.  George  Combe  was  strangely 
cautious  in  this  respect. 

The  following  letter  expresses  Dr.  Hodgson's  views  as 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  atonement,  as  commonly 
held. 

31st  May,  1874. 
THE    ATONEMENT    AS    A    BABGATN. 

I  have  read  with  very  great  interest  and  pleasure  your 
sermon  just  published.  It  exactly  and  eloquently  expresses 
what  I  have  thought  about  the  atonement  since  ever  I  was 
able  to  think  at  all  upon  the  subject.  The  mercantile  theory 
of  substitution  of  debtor  and  creditor,  of  debt  due  by  one 
party  and  paid  by  another,  has  always  appeared  to  me  at 
once  absurd,  because  impossible,  immoral  in  its  principle, 
and  most  mischievous  in  its  tendency.  That  its  actual  effect 
has  not  always  coincided  in  degree,  at  least  with  its  tendency, 
is  due  to  the  facts  that  human  nature  is  not  so  thoroughly 
depraved  as  it  is  held  (in  words)  popularly  to  be ;  and,  not 
less,  that  the  moralizing  influences  of  Jesus'  life  and  teaching 
are  too  powerful  to  be  neutralized  by  the  most  perverse 
theory,  however  compact  in  its  framework,  and  well  adapted 
to  a  low  stage  of  intellectual  and  moral  development.  Anti- 
nomianism  seems  the  logical  outcome  of  the  "  Substitution  " 
doctrine,  coupled  with  that  of  Election. 
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SALVATION    FROM    SIN. 

But  Antinomianism  shocks  common  sense  and  common 
morality  too  rudely  to  be  often  avowed  or  even  in  secret 
held ;  but  the  tendency  towards  it  still  exists  and  operates 
towards  the  relaxing  of  moral  obligations,  the  perversion  of 
the  true  idea  of  salvation  from  sin,  and  not  from  its  mere 
consequences,  and  the  prevention  of  all  high  aspirations  after 
purity  and  holiness.  If  anything  hi  the  world  is  essentially 
personal  and  untransferable  it  is  moral  character,  and  yet 
the  popular  religion  involves  a  double  transfer  of  guilt  to  the 
innocent,  and  of  innocence  to  the  guilty.  I  say  the  popular 
religion,  but  even  Canon  Melville  speaks  of  every  sin  that  ever 
has  been  or  ever  will  be  committed  "  knocking  at  the  heart 
of  Jesus  and  crying  for  vengeance,"  "  running  like  molten 
lead  along  the  fibres  that  bound  men  to  the  Saviour," 
"going  in  upon  the  Mediator  and  swelling  His  sufferings," 
and  much  more  to  like  effect.  But  the  whole  passage  is  to 
me  loathsome  and  smells  of  the  shambles,  not  the  sanctuary. 
I  cannot  disguise  from  myself,  however,  that  you  have,  as  it 
were,  pulled  the  string  of  a  shower-bath,  and  brought  down 
upon  yourself  a  torrent  of  vilification  and  pious  denunciation. 
Nevertheless  you  will  find  many  companions  and  friends 
under  persecution.  .  .  . 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1875  Matthew  Arnold 
delivered  two  lectures  on  Bishop  Butler  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Institution,  at  Edinburgh.  In  these  lectures 
he  referred  all  religion  and  religious  thought  to  the 
one  touchstone  that  tests  everything  and  everybody — 
experience. 

Bonaly  Tower,  Colinton,  N.B., 

18th  January,  1875. 
ARNOLD     ON     BUTLER. 

.     .     .     Mr.  M.  Arnold  astonished  some  of  our  Edm- 
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burgh  worthies  by  his  two  lectures  on  Bishop  Butler.  They 
were  fairly  puzzled  by  the  mixture  of  seeming  atheism  and 
enthusiastic  praise  of  the  Bible !  I  do  not  think  that  he  did 
justice  to  either  his  subject  or  himself.  The  "Analogy  "  is, 
no  doubt,  an  unsatisfactory  book,  and  one  is  not  predisposed 
in  its  favour ;  but  the  sermons  at  the  Rolls  he  depreciated,  I 
think,  beyond  due  measure. 

The  following  letter  gives  Dr.  Hodgson's  view  as  to 
the  relation  that  Religion  must  always  bear  to  Science. 

16th  February,  1875. 
DAB  WIN. 

I  am  no  Darwinite ;  I  am  rather  surprised  that  so  many 
first-rate  men  of  science  are  disciples  of  Darwin.  All  my 
prejudices  and  habits  of  thought  are  against  Darwinism ; 
but  as  I  have  not  knowledge  enough  to  justify  me  in  either 
accepting  or  denouncing  it,  I  remain  silent  and  neutral. 
But  I  have  still  less  sympathy  with  attacks  upon  it  in  the 
interest  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  Let  Darwinism  be  attacked 
by  all  fair  means  on  its  own,  i.e.,  on  scientific  grounds.  But 
sure  I  am  that  any  scientific  man  who  attacks  it  on  scriptural 
grounds  secures  for  himself  a  speedy  oblivion,  though  it  may 
be  a  little  brief  and  not  wholly  worthy  applause.  I  am  not 
moved  by  flourishes  about  thirty  centuries  of  resistance  to 
battering  rams,  battles,  and  breezes. 

THE    LONGEVITY     OF    IGNOIU.NCB. 

Human  ignorance  and  superstition,  like  vice,  live  long 
and  die  hard.  Look  at  Buddhism,  Mahometanism,  Romanism. 
Look  at  drunkenness  !  For  how  many  thousand  years  has 
this  vice  resisted  successfully  all  efforts  to  put  it  down.  But 
even  Genesis  does  not  stand  where  it  did.  Astronomy  and 
geology  have  impaired  its  authority,  even  if  science  were  an 
affair  of  authority.  Further,  I  grieve  to  see  Christianity 
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identified  with  traditions  preserved  from  the  earliest  pre- 
historic, pre-scientific  times.  If  Christianity  must  cling  to 
these,  then  with  these  it  is  doomed  to  perish.  It  is  like  the 
man  who  in  a  shipwreck  tied  himself  to  the  anchor  as  a 
preventive  against  drowning.  .  .  . 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Story  had  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
holidays  known  in  Scotland  as  Fast-days.  No  one  now 
fasts  in  Scotland,  if  he  can  help  it ;  and  on  these  days 
there  is  frequently  much  more  drunkenness  than  is 
seen  at  ordinary  times. 

19th  December,  1875. 
SCOTTISH   FAST8. 

I  have  greedily  devoured  your  pamphlet  just  received,  and 
I  thank  you  heartily  for  sending  it  to  me.  For  more  years 
than  I  can  reckon  I  have  been  firmly  convinced,  first,  that 
the  half-yearly  fasts  and  their  accompaniments  are  a  mis- 
chievous absurdity,  devoid  of  either  reason  or  valid  authority ; 
second,  that  the  infrequency  of  the  celebration  of  "the 
Sacrament,"  as  it  is  called,  fosters  superstition  and  perverts 
the  true  idea  of  the  institution,  substituting  gloom  and  terror, 
or  the  hypocritical  assumption  of  them,  for  cheerful  and 
grateful  piety;  third,  that  the  neglect  of  Easter  and  Christmas, 
through  a  traditional  and  irrational  hatred  of  Komanism,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  profession  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  true  religious  feeling. 

Verily  the  spurious  reverence  for  two  arbitrarily  selected 
Thursdays  is  a  strange  contrast  to  the  ostentatious  dis- 
paragement of  the  two  universally  recognised  and  truly  sacred 
seasons  of  Christian  story.  The  resulting  evils  are  manifold, 
affecting  in  different  ways  those  who  observe  and  those  who 
ignore  the  oddly  imposed  fasts.  This  you  have  shown 
clearly,  unanswerably.  But  demonstration  itself  is  vain  with 
those  who  prefer  the  mint  and  cumin  to  the  weightier  matters 
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of  the  law,  and  to  whom  the  palpable  demoralisation  of  the 
people  is  as  dust  in  the  balance  when  weighed  against  the 
assertion  of  clerical  dominion  and  the  maintenance  of  customs 
that  have  neither  antiquity  nor  universality  to  recommend 

them.     Such  men  as and have  owned  to  me  their 

dislike  of  the  fast-days,  from  the  consequences  they  involve 
in  ever-growing  magnitude.  Yet  I  expect  to  find  them,  and 
many  more  such,  in  the  ranks  of  your  oppponents.  Time  is 
on  your  side,  however,  and  gradually  men  will  take  courage 
to  utter  what,  surely,  they  think.  Meanwhile,  your  contempt 
of  present  obloquy  is  as  noble  as  hereafter  it  will  be  effective 
for  the  end  desired. 
Rev.  H.  R.  Story. 

Mr.  Moncure  Conway,  a  well-known  American 
minister  and  writer,  now  resident  in  London,  had  founded 
an  Association  of  Liberal  Ministers ;  and  had  written  to 
Dr.  Hodgson  asking  him  to  accept  the  office  of  President. 
But  Dr.  Hodgson  had  all  his  life  been  most  inclined  to 
the  work  of  construction,  and  to  the  propagation  of  truth 
by  individual  contact  and  sympathy ;  and,  as  years  and 
mental  growth  went  on,  he  was  less  and  less  inclined 
for  any  work  that  might  turn  out  to  have  its  iconoclastic 

side. 

Paris,  27th  July,  1878, 

61,  Avenue  Josephine. 
ASSOCIATION    OF   LIBERAL   MINISTERS. 

I  have  delayed  reply  to  your  letter  until  I  should  be  able 
to  read  through  the  pamphlet  which  you  have  kindly  sent 
me,  and  so  form  some  opinion  as  to  the  purpose  and  the 
prospects  of  the  new  Association.  I  have  now  read  it  with 
very  deep  interest,  and  I  greatly  admired  the  tone  of  several 
of  the  speeches  that  it  reports.  But  it  quite  fails  to  convince 
me  that  the  Association,  especially  as  to  its  positive  and 
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constructive  side,  can  long  hold  together  or  accomplish  any 
useful  work.  My  experience  on  the  narrower  stage  of  the 
now  defunct  Free  Christian  Association  showed  me  how  vain 
is  the  attempt  to  unite  persons  who  hold  to  a  fixed  and 
formal  creed,  which  they  identify  with  the  teaching  of  a 
supposed  revelation  from  heaven,  and  those  who,  while  they 
acknowledge  more  or  less  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and 
profess  more  or  less  reverence  for  Christ,  still  think  that  we 
have  not  yet  reached  a  full  knowledge  of  the  truth  even  "  as 
it  is  in  Jesus."  If  the  difficulty  be  insuperable  even  within 
the  ring  fence  of  so-called  Christian  belief,  and  on  the  common 
ground  of  the  acceptance,  in  one  or  other  sense,  of  a  divine 
revelation,  how  much  greater  is  the  difficulty  (not  to  use  a 
stronger  word)  of  maintaining  union  between  those  who,  in 
any  sense,  accept  a  revelation  from  heaven,  and  those  who 
utterly  reject  every  form  of  "  revelation."  Still  more  between 
those  who  believe  in  a  personal  God,  whether  he  has  revealed 
himself  supernaturally  or  not,  and  those  who  utterly  reject 
all  belief  in  a  Divine  Being;  between  those  who  regard 
theology  as  a  veritable  science  to  be  studied  freely  and  fully 
like  other  sciences,  and  those  who  regard  it  as  a  delusion, 
baseless  as  a  dream  often  is,  mischievously  withdrawing 
men's  thoughts  and  energies  from  what  is  practical  and 
capable  of  proof. 

UNION    ON    THE    NEGATIVE    SIDE. 

It  is  on  the  negative  or  destructive  side,  on  which  so 
much  still  remains  to  be  done,  that  united  action  is  most 

practicable  and  most  likely  to  be  effective. ,  and , 

and  ,   and  ,   and  you   can  perfectly  agree,  and 

vigorously  co-operate  in  denouncing  the  absurdities  and 
contradictions  of  "orthodoxy,"  and  in  doing  so  you  are  all 
(as  you  so  well  show)  indirectly,  it  may  be  unconsciously, 
as  well  as  independently,  building  up,  as  well  as  pulling 
down,  or  at  least  preparing  the  way  for  future  reconstruction. 
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RECONSTRUCTION    MUST   BE    DONE    BY    INDIVIDUALS. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  direct  reconstruction,  t.«.,  so  far 
as  that  is  possible  at  all  (and  on  that  point  I  offer  no  opinion), 
must  be  done  by  individual  effort,  aided  it  may  be  by  the 
careful  study  of  the  carefully  expressed  thoughts  of  other 
thinkers,  but  carried  on  in  solitude  and  far  from  the  strife 
of  voices,  and  the  dust  and  turmoil  of  debates  and  votes.  I 
grant  too  much  perhaps,  when  I  admit  the  possibility  of  aid 
from  other  minds  in  this  matter.  The  greatest  thinkers  of 
ancient  and  modern  times  seem  to  have  left  this  question  or 
complexity  of  questions  in  statu  quo  ante,  and  to  have  left  the 
work  to  be  done  or  attempted  over  and  over  again,  from  the 
very  elements,  by  every  human  being  for  himself. 

A    THICK   FRAME    OF    GLASS. 

There  is  a  story  (said  to  be  American)  of  a  frame  of  glass 
so  thick  that  it  took  three  people  to  see  through  it.  So  is  it 
with  questions  about  Deity,  Creation,  Immortality.  Any 
one  person  is  incompetent  to  see  through  them  however 
keen  his  eyesight ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  three,  or  thirty, 
or  three  hundred  will  help  him  out  I  should  like  to  see  Mr. 
Scott's  work  continued  and  improved.  The  propagandism 
much  needs  to  be  widened.  We  grow  tired  of  reading  month 
after  month  demonstrations  that  the  moon  is  not  made  of 
green  cheese,  and  that  God  is  not  the  devil  How  to  get  at 
people  who  still  hold  such  beliefs  is  the  great  question. 

PERSONAL. 

I  will  not  enlarge  on  other  reasons,  such  as  a  very  real 
consciousness  of  my  own  incompetency,  and  an  absorption 
of  mind  and  time  in  far  other  subjects,  which  disqualify  me 
for  the  office  which  you  greatly  honour  me  by  asking  me  to 
accept.  I  want  the  one  indispensable  pre-requisite  faith  in 
the  purpose  of  the  Society  and  in  its  likelihood  of  success. 
Professor  Newman  or  Max  Miiller  would  be  much  more 
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efficient,  as  well  as  much  more  worthy.  Your  first  meeting 
was  deeply  interesting  and  useful  in  bringing  face  to  face 
persons  who  have  little  in  common ;  and  subsequent  meet- 
ings have  the  fainter  reflections  of  the  first.  Even  if  united 
action  be  impossible,  friendly  intercourse  is  always  a  good 
thing. 

To  the  last,  Hodgson's  thought  was: — Let  us  speak 
what  we  know — what  we  know  of  best  and  truest ;  let 
us  build  up,  and  not  tear  down. 

Bonaly  Tower,  18th  September,  1879. 
DISESTABLISHMENT  FROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  OF  THE  MANSE. 

.  .  .  One  must  suffer  for  early  neglect  of  powers  that 
ought  to  have  been  cultivated  and  that  would  have  repaid 
the  labour.  In  the  world  we  hope  for  beyond  the  grave,  we 
reckon  upon  music  as  not  the  least  of  our  promised  enjoy- 
ments, though  of  pictures  and  statues  there  is  utter  silence. 
I  gladly  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing,  however  briefly 
and  inadequately,  the  great  delight  with  which,  for  the  first 
time,  I  saw  you  in  your  own  beautiful  and  happy  home.  I 
have  carried  away  many  mental  photographs  which  will  fade 
only  as  fades  the  brain  on  which  they  are  registered.  The 
sturdiest  voluntary,  if  he  thought  that  disestablishment  would 
involve  the  destruction  of  such  homes  as  yours,  might  well 
turn  from  the  evil  of  his  ways.  In  any  case  it  is  the  battle 
of  your  successors  that  you  are  fighting — the  more  to  your 
honour;  for  your  interests  are  safe,  as  I  rejoice  to  think. 
Over  the  door  of  Hale's  house,  his  lordship  inscribed  sug- 
gestively the  words  from  Horace,  "Laudo  manentem." 
Ignoring  the  ellipsis,  I  would  in  your  case  translate  them, 
"I  congratulate  the  occupant  of  this  manse."  Long  may 
you  be  spared  to  justify  this  congratulation !  "May  your 
shadow  never  be  less,"  and  shadow  implies  both  substance 
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and  sunshine,  both  of  which  I  hope  may  be   yours  in 
abundance.     .     .     . 

Bonaly  Tower,  17th  November,  1879. 
RELIGION    FOE   HEAD,    HEART,    AND    SOUL. 

My  dear  Mr.  Webster,* 

.  .  .  If  I  were  to  lecture  or  preach  in  your  church  on 
Sunday  evenings,  you  might  rely  on  my  not  saying  anything 
out  of  joint,  or  outre,  or  heterodox.  The  subject  I  have  in 
my  mind  is  "Religion  in  its  Three  Aspects — Intellectual, 
Moral,  Emotional."  I  would  not  be  at  all  controversial,  but 
I  would  insist  on  the  harmony  that  ought  to  exist  among  all 
three  phases. 

London,  7th  June,  1880. 
A   HISTORIC    PARALLEL. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  visit  is  too  brief  to  allow  me  to  call 
on  you,  though,  in  any  case,  I  should  not  have  trespassed  on 
your  time  without  hesitation.  I  have  read  with  deep  interest 
your  subtle  and  suggestive  article  on  "  The  Pound  of  Flesh." 
It  ought  to  help  to  open  the  eyes  of  our  orthodox  friends. 
I  am  much  struck  by  the  accordance  between  p.  755  of 
Kenan's  article  and  pp.  857-8  of  yours.  The  altered  relations 
of  Jews  to  Christians  find  a  parallel  in  those  of  Christians  to 
Pagans,  in  both  cases  power  and  persecution  going  together. 


*The  Rev.  Alex.  Webster,  minister  of  St.  David's  pariBh,  Edinburgh,  having  for 
several  years  given  Sunday  evening  lectures  in  his  church  on  present-day  questions  and 
subjects  bearing  on  practical  religion,  proposed  as  an  experiment  that  some  of  the 
lectures  should  be  given  by  qualified  laymen,  and  had  invited  Dr.  Hodgson  to  occupy 
the  pulpit.  W«  have  the  answer  to  the  invitation.  Dr.  Hodgson's  lecture,  however, 
was  never  given.  It  ia  believed  that  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  indicated  their 
intention  to  interfere  so  as  to  restrain  Mr.  Webster's  liberal  inclinations  (although  it 
seems  worthy  of  uote  that  since  1879  similar  lectures  have  been  given  by  clerygvun  in 
other  Edinburgh  churches  and  elsewhere  in  Scotland  without  any  interference). 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
EDUCATION. 

DR.  HODGSON'S  work  in  what  is  called  Education  must 
be  looked  at  from  two  different  sides.  He  was  himself 
a  Teacher  of  the  highest  and  most  artistic  power ;  and 
he  was  also  an  able,  persuasive,  and  convincing  writer 
on  Education. 

The  direction  and  stimulus  given  by  him  to  their 
minds,  in  the  course  of  his  lessons  and  lectures,  remain 
to  this  day  in  the  memory  and  in  the  habits  of  thousands 
of  his  pupils.  If  Dr.  Hodgson  has  written  very  few 
books,  if  he  has  left  behind  little  work  that  appears — 
little,  that  is,  compared  with  the  power  and  vigour  of 
his  intellect  and  the  tireless  activity  of  his  habits, — he 
has  left  behind  him  in  England,  in  Scotland,  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world,  "unwritten  but  living 
epistles"  in  the  shape  of  men  and  women  who  have 
been  taught  by  him  to  observe  earnestly  and  accurately, 
to  think  justly,  and  to  record  truly.  The  unseen  good 
effected  by  his  teaching  is  a  stronger  and  more  vital 
power  in  the  world — a  more  active  leaven — more  of 
"the  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit" — than  even  a  good 
book.  For  this  increased  intellectual  power,  which  was 
the  result  of  his  methods  of  teaching,  weds  itself,  in  the 
case  of  living  persons,  to  character — to  weight  and  charm 
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of  character,  and  is  thus  a  perpetual  and  omnipresent 
missionary  spirit  spreading  abroad  the  love  of  truth  and 
intellectual  clearness. 

In  Dr.  Hodgson's  hands  teaching  was,  in  fact,  an  art, — 
and  a  fine  art.  He  held  his  class  with  his  powerful  eye. 
From  the  moment  when  he  began  to  speak,  every  one 
was  attention  from  head  to  foot — all  the  pupil's  mental 
powers  were  there,  and  all  of  them  were  appealed  to.  He 
took  the  path  of  inquiry;  he  was  a  fellow-learner;  he  did 
not  lecture ;  he  did  not  present  to  his  pupils  ready-made 
statements  or  strings  of  facts.  He  started  game  and 
invited  all  who  were  present  to  join  him  in  the  chase.  By 
his  questionings  and  strong  incitement,  he  put  every  mem- 
ber of  the  class  in  possession  of  his  best  abilities  ;  and  the 
dullest  became  conscious  of  powers  that  had  never  stirred 
in  him  before,  of  which  he  had  never  even  dreamed. 
The  path  of  inquiry  is  the  path  of  questioning — of 
questioning  one's  self  or  others;  and  each  lesson  con- 
sisted of  an  endless  chain  of  well-devised  and  skilfully 
put  questions.  The  start  made,  every  mind  was  on  the 
alert — surprise  and  delight — surprise  at  the  new  aspect 
of  old  things,  delight  at  their  own  discoveries — the 
inborn  appetite  of  hunting  gratified  to  the  full — no  touch 
of  languor  or  dulness  invading  the  class  for  even  a 
moment — the  questioning  always  a  little,  but  only  a 
little,  in  front — the  pupils  constantly  invited  to  work 
things  out  for  themselves — the  corporate  life  of  the  class, 
by  which  every  one  was  healthily  stimulated — the  strong 
common  intellectual  life  felt  by  the  dullest,  drawn  from 
and  contributed  to  by  the  dullest — questions  asked  by  the 
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class,  but  always  in  logical  consecutiveness, — an  inquiry, 
a  discussion,  an  intercommunication  of  thought  and 
knowledge,  active  and  bright  up-starting  life  without 
confusion,  eagerness  without  interruption  ;  all  this  went 
on  for  an  hour,  and  when  the  hour  came  to  an  end, 
every  one  felt  sorry  that  it  was  over.  It  had  gone  as 
quickly  and  as  unconsciously  as  with  children  gathering 
flowers  in  a  meadow.  This  art  of  questioning  possessed 
by  Dr.  Hodgson  was  something  wonderful  and  unique, 
and  was  to  the  minds  of  most  of  his  pupils  a  truly 
obstetric  art.  He  told  them  little  or  nothing ;  but  he 
showed  them  how  to  find  out  for  themselves.  Under 
his  inspiration,  the  most  wooden  creatures  seemed  to 
blossom  out;  they  became  originators,  inventive,  crea- 
tive ;  they  came  into  possession  of  mental  property  they 
had  never  thought  could  be  theirs.  In  a  letter  written 
in  1870  he  says  :— 

.  .  .  The  Socratic  method  is  the  true  one,  especially 
with  the  young.  They  must  not  only  hear  but  speak,  and 
think  that  they  may  speak.  An  eloquent  description  of  a 
landscape  may  be  very  charming  and  even  impressive,  but 
what  is  that  compared  with  a  view  of  the  whole  scene — 
through  one's  own  eyes.  It  is  climbing  step  by  step,  in  good 
company,  the  hill  from  whose  top  it  is  seen  in  all  the 
harmony  of  its  component  parts.  What  we  hear  we  may 
forget;  what  we  think  out  for  ourselves  we  remember 
through  life,  and,  what  is  far  more,  it  is  vital  for  good  in 
action.  .  .  . 

Both  Dr.  Hodgson's  principles  and  practice  were  in 
keeping  with  the  best  that  is  known  about  the  art  of 
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teaching.  Socrates,  Burke,  Whately,  Arnold — these  men 
he  followed, and  someof  them  he  in  some  points  surpassed. 
Socrates  thought  that  the  first  necessary  step  to  all  effec- 
tive teaching  was  to  make  the  pupil  a  willing  learner — 
was  for  the  master  to  take  tJte pupil  with  him,  and  to  purge 
his  mind  of  the  false  conceit  of  knowledge,  where  there 
was  none,  by  perpetual  questioning;  and  this  was  just  the 
method  of  Dr.  Hodgson.  His  pupils  went  away  from 
their  lessons  wiser  and  more  thoughtful  men — humbler, 
but  also  more  hopeful.  Burke  says:  "I  am  convinced 
that  the  method  of  teaching  which  approaches  most 
nearly  to  the  method  of  investigation,  is  incomparably 
the  best ;  since,  not  content  with  serving  up  a  few  barren 
and  lifeless  truths,  it  tends  to  the  stock  on  which  they 
grew ;  it  tends  to  set  the  reader  himself  on  the  track  of 
invention,  and  to  direct  him  into  those  paths  in  which 
the  author  has  made  his  own  discoveries."  This  reads 
just  like  a  forecast  of  Dr.  Hodgson's  actual  practice. — 
Whately's  habit  was  to  set  a  number  of  questions  on  the 
subject-matter  of  each  chapter  (in  Aristotle's  Ethics,  for 
example,)  before  his  pupils  read  it;  and  thus  he  opened 
up  the  whole  subject  in  the  newest  and  freshest  way.  In 
the  same  way,  Dr.  Hodgson  opened  up  the  subject  of  the 
day's  work  by  a  set  of  questions  which  connected  the 
coming  and  unknown  with  what  the  pupils  already  knew 
and  had  assured  themselves  of ;  and  he  also  invited  them 
to  lay  on  the  table  sets  of  questions  on  any  point  which 
was  doubtful  or  obscure  to  their  minds. — Dr.  Arnold  was 
fond  of  dwelling  on  the  necessity  of  teachers  being  lively 
in  their  teaching,  and  cultivating  complete  sympathy 
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with  the  growing  and  weaker  minds  of  their  pupils. 
"As  a  general  rule,"  says  Dean  Stanley,  "he  never  gave 
information  except  as  a  kind  of  reward  for  an  answer, 
and  often  withheld  it  altogether,  or  checked  himself  in 
the  very  act  of  uttering  it,  from  a  sense  that  those  whom 
he  was  addressing  had  not  sufficient  interest  or  sympathy 
to  entitle  them  to  receive  it."  This  too  was  just  the 
method  of  Dr.  Hodgson  ;  only  that,  when  interest  was 
wanting,  he  created  it  out  of  the  endless  stores  of  bright 
and  apt  illustration  that  he  possessed  ;  when  sympathy 
was  absent,  he  supplied  it  out  of  the  ardour  of  his  own 
enthusiasm. 

Professor  Bain  says,  in  his  book  on  "  Education  as  a 
Science  :  "*  "  It  is  one  of  the  delicate  arts  of  an  accom- 
plished instructor,  to  lay  before  the  pupils  a  set  of  facts 
pointing  to  a  conclusion,  and  to  leave  them  to  draw  the 
conclusion  for  themselves.  Exactly  to  hit  the  mean 
between  a  leap  too  small  to  have  any  merit,  and  one  too 
wide  for  the  ordinary  pupil,  is  a  fine  adjustment  and  a 
great  success."  This  fine  adjustment  and  great  success 
were  every-day  events  in  Dr.  Hodgson's  lessons  ;  they 
took  place  all  through  the  hour.  Mr.  Bain  says  again, 
excellently  and  pithily  :  "  The  first  emotional  effect 
attendant  on  the  process  of  generalizing  facts,  and 
serving  to  lighten  the  intellectual  burden,  is  the  flash  of 
identity  in  diversity  ;  an  exhilarating  charm  that  has 
been  felt  in  every  age  by  the  searchers  after  truth." 
This  kindling  of  intellectual  emotion  was  the  constant 
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result  of  the   methods   and    processes  through   which 
Dr.  Hodgson  carried  his  classes. 

The  testimonies  of  his  old  pupils  would  be  too 
numerous  and  too  long  to  give  here.  A  few  only  can 
be  quoted.  One,  now  an  eminent  Teacher,  says  : — 

"  Punctually  at  the  hour  appointed  Dr.  Hodgson  met  us. 
I  had  fancied  him  grave,  grey-haired,  and  sixty,  widely 
unlike  the  man  little  more  than  half  that  age  with  long  dark 
hair,  slight  figure,  and  a  face  indicating  keen  intellect,  sensi- 
bility and  humour,  who  entered  the  room  at  two  o'clock, 
and  walked  rapidly  to  a  dais  at  the  further  end.  He  had  a 
knack  of  seeing  things  without  seeming  to  look  at  them,  and 
on  reaching  his  desk  he  turned  with  a  slight  bow  of  recog- 
nition towards  that  spot  on  the  benches  before  him  where, 
apparently  without  raising  his  eyes,  he  had  detected  a  new- 
comer to  his  class. 

"  His  teaching  could  not  be  better  described  than  in  the 
words  which  he  himself  used  in  speaking  of  Adolphe  Gamier. 
May  6th,  1867,  he  writes :  '  His  lectures  gave  me  one,  or  rather 
a  series,  of  the  greatest  intellectual  luxuries  I  ever  enjoyed. 
Clear  and  sparkling,  solid  and  valuable  as  diamonds,  each 
lecture  was  in  itself  perfect,  and  the  chain  of  many  such  was 
beyond  all  price  and  praise.'  .  .  .  Dr.  Hodgson  was  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  name  a  Teacher  and  not  a  mere 
lecturer.  The  general  principles  which  he  laid  down  with 
careful  emphasis,  he  illustrated  by  means  of  ingenious 
diagrams  and  symbols  on  the  black  board;  apt  and  often 
very  beautiful  quotations  from  all  the  great  literatures,  ancient 
and  modern ;  anecdotes  always  useful,  to  the  point,  and 
faultless  in  taste.  By  frequent  questioning  he  kept  himself 
in  true  relations  with  his  class.  .  .  .  With  never-failing 
sympathy  he  divined  their  every  need,  and  met  it  as  he  went 
along,  advancing  more  or  less  rapidly  to  suit  their  pace, 
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returning  on  his  steps  to  repair  defects  in  their  apprehension 
or  memory,  generously  forgiving  a  weak  answer,  recognising 
a  good  one  with  quiet  appreciation,  ingenious  in  making  out 
an  awkwardly-expressed  meaning,  never  scaring  a  dull  person 
by  satire.  Of  sarcasm,  as  morally  distinguished  from  satire, 
he  was,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  reaches,  not  in  his  class- 
room only,  but  everywhere  and  always  incapable. 

"  I  remember  later  on  an  expression  of  his  sympathy  with 
young  learners  which  would  have  surprised  anyone  bearing 
chiefly  in  mind  his  vigour  of  thought  and  character,  and  his 
incisive  wit.  During  his  Commissionership  of  Inquiry  into 
Education  under  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  scheme,  he  gave 
in  my  school  a  course  of  lessons  on  the  Laws  of  Health. 
Addressing  his  pupils  in  conclusion  on  the  uses  of  such 
knowledge,  he  grew  pale  and  his  voice  quivered  with  emotion, 
as  he  thought  of  his  audience  and  the  importance  to  them, 
in  the  future,  of  the  things  he  had  been  teaching.  He 
recovered  himself,  and  went  on  before  a  careless  observer 
might  comprehend  what  it  was  that  had  for  a  moment 
interrupted  him  ;  but  in  a  letter  written  the  following  day 
he  said :  '  I  tried  to  make  the  lessons  not  only  an  addition 
to  valuable  and  interesting  knowledge,  but  an  exercise  of 
observation  and  of  thought,  and  a  stimulus  to  the  feelings  of 
wonder,  gratitude,  admiration,  and  even  awe,  with  which 
every  one  ought  to  contemplate  the  structure  of  the  body. 
In  myself  these  feelings  are  sometimes  so  strong  as  at  times 
to  choke  my  utterance  j  and  my  emotion  is  increased  by  the 
sight  of  so  many  open-minded  and  open-hearted  girls,  of 
whose  future  as  wives  and  mothers  it  is  impossible  to  think 
without  an  earnest  longing  that  it  may  be  one's  blessed 
privilege  to  have  done  something  to  make  them,  and  through 
them  others  yet  unborn,  happier,  wiser,  better.  Alas  !  that 
anyone  should  ever  feel  either  teaching  or  learning  to  be  a 
drudgery !'  .  .  . 
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"  But  while  I  could  not  always  arrive  at  his  conclusions, 
I  learned  from  his  methods,  and  the  spirit  in  which  he 
taught,  more  than  I  could  ever  adequately  thank  him  for. 
He  showed  me  how  much  one  person  may  do  for  another  by 
good  teaching,  and  brought  me  thus  to  magnify  my  own 
office,  and  rejoice  in  a  career  on  which  I  had  set  out  with 
little  courage  and  no  enthusiasm." 

Another  distinguished  Teacher  writes  in  much  the 
same  vein  ;  she  says  : — 

"  All  the  girls  whom  I  still  know  retain  the  most  grateful 
and  affectionate  remembrance  of  these  delightful  lessons — 
for  lessons  they  were  in  the  truest  sense; — they  were 
developed  by  rapid  questions,  invariably  folio  whig  the  lead 
of  the  pupils;  they  were  the  highest  and  best  teacl  \ 
have  ever  known.  The  girls  were  invited  to  put  questions 
on  his  table,  and  for  part  of  each  lesson,  these  questions 
formed  the  basis  of  a  pleasant  discussion. 

"  In  these  lessons  he  carried  everybody  along  with  him ; 
and  the  young  women  left  this  class  with  their  minds  opened 
to  a  large  number  of  duties  of  which  they  had  previously 
no  clear  idea." 

Dr.  Hodgson's  contributions  to  the  literature  of  Edu- 
cation consist  of  a  large  number  of  pamphlets,  brochures, 
and  papers,  which  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  Re- 
views, Magazines,  and  Newspapers.  Everything  of  this 
kind  with  him  was  occasional.  Goethe  says  that  every 
true  poem  is  occasional ;  and  perhaps  he  is  right.  His 
largest  contribution — and  the  only  one  that  finally 
assumed  the  form  of  a  book — consisted  of  two  well- 
reasoned  and  clearly  written  papers  on  the  Education  of 
Girls,  and  the  Employment  of  Women.  One  of  the 
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earliest  and  most  notable  was  a  paper  which  appeared 
in  the  "  Westminster  Review "  of  October,  1853,  and 
which  he  afterwards  published  in  a  separate  form,  on 
Classical  Instruction. 

He  had,  in  fact,  begun,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
two,  to  think  and  to  lecture  on  Education — not  in  the 
dull,  dreary,  moralising  fashion  of  empty  theorists, 
but  with  a  strong  grasp  of  facts  and  principles,  and  a 
brilliant  power  of  bringing  together  striking  illustrations 
from  all  sides  of  human  life  and  experience.  The  first 
lecture  he  gave  on  Education  was  delivered  in  1837  to 
the  Edinburgh  Association  of  the  Working  Classes  ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  as  advocating  the  professional  training 
of  teachers — an  idea  that  even  now  has  made  very  little 
way  either  in  England  or  Scotland.  Dr.  Hodgson 
quotes  the  words  of  his  old  master  : — 

"Professor  Pillans,  in  his  admirable  Letters  on  Educa- 
tion, published  in  1828,  makes  the  following  most  judicious 
observations :  '  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  that,  while  ample  provision  is  made  for  professional 
training  in  every  other  line,  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  those  whose  business  it  was  to  make  it,  that  any  such 
provision  was  required  for  that  profession,  in  which  I  conceive 
it  is  quite  as  important  and  indispensable  as  in  any  other. 
In  order  to  qualify  a  man  to  be  a  practising  physician, 
lawyer,  or  divine,  a  long  probation  of  preparatory  discipline 
is  very  properly  required.  He  must  study  the  theory  of  his 
profession,  and  he  must  witness  and  engage  in  the  experi- 
mental parts  of  it,  before  he  is  admitted  to  practise  it  publicly. 
Nay,  more,  there  is  scarcely  a  handicraft,  the  aspirant  to 
which  is  not  bound  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  several 
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years,  in  order  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  its  mysteries. 
The  precautions  we  take  to  have  our  medicines  well  com- 
pounded, our  books  well  printed  and  well  bound,  nay,  our 
very  shoes  well  made,  we  utterly  neglect,  when  the  question 
is,  whether  our  children  should  be  well  taught.'  " 

In  his  visits  to  London,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  see  any  remarkable  school  or  significant  Teacher  he 
had  heard  of,  and  learning  from  them  as  much  as  he 
could.  How  he  carried  out  these  inspections  and  inter- 
views may  be  seen  from  the  next  two  letters. 

London,  llth  September,  1841,  Saturday, 

J  to  9  a.m.,  Albany,  Piccadilly. 
AN    ORGANISED    SCHOOL. 

.  .  .  He  was  very  decided  in  laying  down  a  doctrine 
for  which  I  have  always  contended,  that  a  school  should 
have  a  fixed  plan  to  which  all  pupils  should  be  required  to 
submit.  "  This  is  my  plan,  if  you  do  not  like  it,  you  must 
go  elsewhere;"  the  departmental  plan  he  strongly  opposed. 
A  school  was  not  a  shop  in  which  one  person  comes  to  buy 
as  much  mathematics,  another  as  much  French,  and  so  on, 
etc.  This  was  all  very  pleasing  to  me  to  hear.  He  contended 
also  that  there  should  be  a  head  master,  in  whose  hand  the 
chief  instruction  should  be,  and  who  should  bind  the  whole 
together.  A  school  should  not  be  like  a  set  of  drawers  in 
which  each  man  had  his  own  locker  unconnected  with  the 
rest. 

RELIGION    IN    A    DAY    SCHOOL. 

Then  he  said  very  decidedly  that  the  present  plan  never 
could  succeed,  and  inquired  how  we  managed  with  religion. 
I  told  him  that  was  a  subject  never  mooted,  and  on  this 
point  we  had  a  very  long  discussion.  He  contended  that 
this  was  the  great  fallacy  of  the  present  day,  which  was  so 
widely  and  rapidly  spreading  infidelity.  For  this  from  his 
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book  on  Christian  education  I  was  quite  prepared.  He  is  a 
man  of  most  decided  views,  which  he  is  as  able  in  defending 
as  he  is  candid  in  avowing.  I  endeavoured  to  show  the 
difference  between  a  day  school  and  class  teacher  or  a  set  of 
such  teachers,  and  one  like  himself  who,  by  taking  for  the 
time  the  place  of  the  parent,  assumed  all  his  rights  and 
involved  himself  in  all  his  obligations,  whereas  in  the  other 
case  the  parent  was  in  no  way  deprived  of  his  power  of 
supervision,  or  relieved  of  his  duties,  and  that  neither 
the  work  of  religious  instruction,  nor  that  of  character- 
formation,  could  well  be  the  business  of  a  day  school.  He 
admitted  my  distinction  to  a  certain  extent,  and  said  that 
he  had  often  declined  to  take  day  scholars,  even  the  sons 
of  his  most  intimate  friends. 

RELIGION    NOT    TO    BE    FOUND    IN    A    BOOK. 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that  religion  was  not  the 
Catechism,  and  was  not  even  the  Bible,  it  was  the  spirit 
which  alone  could  make  even  these  useful  or  valuable.  The 
Catechism  was  a  good  thing  and  should  be  taught,  but  it  was 
not  religion ;  and  the  spirit  of  religion  (by  which  he  meant 
orthodoxy)  should  pervade  all  instruction ;  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  those  who  believed  as  he  did  to  have  no  share  in 
teaching  on  any  other  plan,  and  if  the  believers  in  the 
Church  were  only  consistent  and  did  not  sell  their  birth- 
right, as  so  many  of  them  did,  they  would  support  no  schools 
supported  on  any  other  principles;  Infidels  might  then 
have  schools  of  their  own,  we  cannot  help  that,  their  children's 
blood  be  upon  their  own  heads.  The  very  excluding  of 
religion  is  virtually  a  declaration  that  it  is  of  no  value  ;  it  is 
a  going  against  religion  and  against  God.  The  matter  is 
very  simple  ;  either  man  is  in  his  proper  state  or  he  is  not ; 
if  you  say  he  is,  then  I  have  done  with  you  at  once;  if 
you  say  he  is  not,  then  I  go  on.  How  is  he  to  be  restored 
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to  his  original  condition  ;  has  God  pointed  out  any  method 
of  restoration,  or  is  it  left  for  every  man  to  find  out  for  him- 
self ?  If  you  say  the  latter,  I  have  again  done  with  you ;  if 
you  say  the  former,  I  go  on  again.  I  say  religion  is  some- 
thing of  God's  making,  not  of  man's  finding  out ;  and  all 
religion  is  surely  only  a  submitting  of  man's  will  to  the  will 
of  God.  The  question  was  thus  brought  to  a  simple  alterna- 
tive, a  mere  yea  or  nay.  I  replied  that  I  was  not  there  to 
argue  with  him,  hut  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  and  learn 
from  him,  for  though  I  longed  to  have  a  slap  at  this  mode  of 
speciously  logical  reasoning,  I  felt  very  strongly  the  impro- 
priety of  going  as  a  stranger  into  the  house  of  a  gentleman 
of  so  confirmed  and  well-digested  religious  views,  and  doing 
battle  with  him  in  defence  of  my  own  views,  and  which 
besides  I  was  not  willing  unnecessarily  to  expose.  I  told 
him  that  in  the  logical  form  into  which  he  had  thrown  the 
argument,  it  might  be  difficult  to  avoid  his  conclusions,  but 
that  I  thought  I  could  throw  the  argument  into  a  different 
mould  and  commence  the  process  from  another  point  did  I 
feel  myself  entitled  to  enter  on  the  discussion  with  him. 
The  fact  is  that,  even  without  disturbing  his  arrangement, 
there  never  was  a  grosser  petitio  principii  than  his  second 
query — How  is  he  to  be  restored  to  his  original  condition  ? 
Does  not  this  take  for  granted  one  of  the  most  important 
points  in  the  whole  dispute,  viz.,  that  man  originally  was  in 
the  condition  for  which  he  is  destined,  whereas  nothing  is 
clearer  to  me  than  that  man  never  was  in  that  condition,  and 
that  he  is  only  groping  his  way  towards  it  age  after  age, 
individual  after  individual,  and  generation  after  generation, 
sometimes  approaching  it  for  a  tune,  and  then  apparently 
receding  from  it,  sometimes  advancing  slowly,  sometimes 
retrograding  rapidly,  sometimes  straying  to  the  right,  and 
sometimes  to  the  left,  and  yet  perhaps  all  the  time  keeping 
up  something  which  on  the  whole  is  progress.  .  .  . 
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RELIGION    IN    FINE    SCENERY. 

He  let  me  out  at  the  garden  gate,  directing  me  to  go  to 
Wimbledon,  instead  of  Kingston.  I  had  made  some  remarks 
about  the  fine  scenery,  etc.,  being  part  of  a  boy's  education, 
in  which  he  verbally  concurred.  He  dissented,  however, 
from  the  notion  that  it  was  favourable  to  religious  impressions. 
There  was  no  religious  element  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  none 
in  the  external  world ;  it  must  come  down  from  above.  "We 
shook  hands  and  parted,  I  expressing  myself,  as  I  felt,  much 

gratified  by  the  interview.     Dr. is  a  rather  tall  man, 

with  a  good  forehead,  pleasing  expression,  spectacles,  fine 
voice,  and  impressive  manner.     .     .     . 

THE    POWER    OF    FAITH. 

This  is  an  instance  of  what  has  frequently  been  my 
fortune  in  life,  to  meet  accidentally  with  men  who  are  in 
truth  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  leaven  of  the  lump.  I  go 
into  a  shop  to  inquire  after  Dr.  Cox,  and  I  find  a  young  man 
after  my  own  heart,  who,  a  stranger,  unfriended,  alone  in 
defiance  of  bigotry,  indifference,  coldness,  and  misrepre- 
sentation and  persecution,  before  he  has  been  three  months 
in  this  country  town  of  8,000  inhabitants  (including  the 
neighbourhood),  succeeds  in  doing  what  the  powerful  had 
failed  in  doing,  gets  up  an  institution  with  200  members, 
considerable  library,  and  capital  prospects.  They  have  now 
a  building  which  they  hope  to  get  Lord  Brougham  to  open 
on  the  8th  October.  .  .  . 

London,  9th  September,  1841. 
DR.  BELL'S  SCHOOL. 

.  .  .  I  then  took  a  cab  to  Gower  Walk,  Whitechapel, 
where  I  inspected  an  industrial  school  for  100  boys  and  100 
girls;  it  is  free,  and  the  boys  are  paid  for  their  labour.  The 
hours  are  six  per  diem,  and  are  divided  equally  between 
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labour  and  instructioa  The  boys  compose  types,  print, 
distribute,  as  in  a  common  office.  When  I  was  there  they 
were  engaged  in  printing  the  parish  accounts ;  the  work 
seemed  very  good,  but  I  was  not  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
types.  The  remuneration  of  the  boys  is  proportioned  to  their 
amount  of  work.  The  girls  knit  and  sew;  and  with  the 
superior  order  and  neatness  of  the  girls  I  was  highly  delighted. 
Their  teacher  was  a  very  pleasing  looking  woman,  with  a 
fine  head,  and  I  felt  instinctive  confidence  in  her  kindness 
and  integrity.  The  teacher,  a  young  man,  was  rather  flippant 
in  his  manner,  and  dictatorial  towards  the  boys,  among 
whom  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  very  vigorous  order 
either  in  the  workshop  or  in  the  schoolroom.  The  arrange- 
ments were  of  the  commonest  description,  and  the  monitorial 
system  of  Dr.  Bell  is  followed  out  to  the  very  letter.  This 
system,  when  exclusively  adopted,  is,  in  my  opinion,  ruinous 
to  a  school.  I  told  him  that  there  is  a  danger  of  schools 
being  too  stereotyped,  and  becoming  fixed  for  ever  in  one 
mould;  but  there  was  no  drawing  him  into  an  intelligent 
or  lively  interest  in  the  subject  of  education.  He  seemed 
sharp  enough,  however,  and  is,  I  doubt  not,  a  fair  average 
drill  teacher.  One  boy  was  cleaning  the  windows  outside, 
and  another  painting  the  window  frames.  I  examined  the 
boys'  and  girls'  copy  books,  many  of  which  were  very  good. 
I  heard  the  highest  class  of  boys  read  from  the  Bible,  which 
is  a  great  affair  here.  I  selected  the  5th  chapter  of  Matthew, 
and  they  read  pretty  well,  in  the  usual  hum-drum  way.  I 
asked  some  questions,  about  a  bushel,  salt  of  the  earthy  peace- 
makers, and  found  that  one  or  two  understood  what  they 
were  about.  They  did  not  seem,  however,  to  be  carefully 
questioned  as  to  the  meaning  of  what  they  read ;  and,  to  my 
utter  horror,  I  found  that  the  manager  did  not  allow  them  to 
learn  geography  or  grammar.  The  male  teacher  seemed  to 
regret  this ;  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  alter  this  state  of 
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things;  a  vigorous  mind  would  upset  it.  We  see  here  what 
our  Church  does  for  us;  the  three  r's,  for  reading,  riting, 
and  rithrnetic.  Voilci  tout.  On  the  whole  I  was  very  much 
disappointed  with  the  male  part  of  this  establishment,  for 
Mr.  Hill's  account  had  led  me  to  expect  very  great  things. 
Much,  I  am  convinced,  might  be  done.  I  ought  not  to  omit 
that  I  examined  the  highest  class  in  accounts.  I  found  them 
pretty  quick;  more  quick  than  correct,  in  many  cases. 

AN    INFANT    SCHOOL. 

From  this  place  I  went  to  Quaker  Street,  Spitalfields,  to 
see  an  infant  school.  The  children  were  just  going  to  be 
dismissed,  and  seemed  tired.  The  teacher  was  a  jolly,  good- 
natured  looking  man,  with  a  good  head,  plain  manners,  and 
a  shabby  coat.  I  have  noticed  that  infant  school  teachers 
appear  to  have  a  childish  expression  of  face  and  voice,  just 
like  the  boy  who  lived  so  long  on  mutton  that  he  grew  woolly 
in  the  face.  They  sang  a  hymn  along  with  the  master  in 
the  usual  way,  and  then,  on  the  word  of  command,  threw 
themselves  down  on  their  knees  or  rather  their  faces,  and 
amidst  all  sorts  of  gro veilings,  twistings,  and  strange  attitudes, 
with  their  hands  behind  their  backs,  they  crooned  over  with 
their  master  a  prayer,  "  Make  us  wise  unto  salvation,"  "  Save 
us,  0  Lord,"  etc.  What  a  lifeless  form  and  mockery  all  this 
seemed  to  be. 

HOW    DR.  HODGSON    GOT    ON    WITH    TEACHERS. 

I  had  a  pleasant  chat  with  the  teacher,  who  had  published 
two  books,  which,  of  course,  I  bought.  Like  all  others  that 
I  have  met,  he  was  very  civil  and  kind.  There  is  an  infallible 
method  of  succeeding  with  schoolmasters ;  let  them  suppose 
that  you  come  to  learn  from  them,  that  they  can  teach  you 
anything,  and  their  hearts  are  won.  Mr.  Brown,  for  such 
was  his  name,  took  me  across  the  street  to  the  National 
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School,  and  introduced  me  to  the  teacher,  Mr.  Ashton. 
Mr.  A.  I  found  to  be  a  most  intelligent,  pleasant  looking 
young  man,  who  had  several  hundred  boys  in  one  large  room, 
under  most  perfect  control. 

DISCIPLINE. 

They,  too,  were  preparing  to  go  away.  They  sang  a 
hymn,  and  went  through  some  evolutions  in  excellent  order. 
Discipline  seemed  here  to  be  well  preserved,  in  spite  of  the 
monitorial  system  which  crushes  all  schools  in  which  it  is 
made  the  chief  feature.  I  saw  here  for  the  first  time  a  plan 
for  the  extension  of  the  stimulus  of  emulation.  With  the 
circulating  system  I  was  before  acquainted  in  one  of  its  parts, 
but  with  some  surprise  I  found  it  here  employed  in  a  double 
way.  Not  only,  as  I  before  knew,  does  the  boy  who  has 
reached  the  top  of  his  class  go  down  at  once  again  to  the 
foot,  taking  with  him  a  badge  to  shew  this  elevation,  but  the 
bottom  boy  goes  to  the  top  with  a  corresponding  badge,  and 
falls  down  by  his  specific  gravity  just  as  the  other  rises.  I 
was  very  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Ashton,  and  regretted  that 
I  could  not  spend  more  tune  with  him  ...  I  was 
admitted  at  once  to  the  platform  on  sending  in  my  card* 
Mr.  Hullah  is  a  very  gentlemanly  young  man,  with  a  sweet 
voice  both  in  speaking  and  singing.  .  .  .  Before  him 
were  above  sixty  persons,  chiefly  adults,  and  I  suppose  all, 
or  nearly  all,  schoolmasters,  who  practised  for  an  hour  with 
sol  fa,  etc.,  sometimes  reading  aloud,  marking  the  time  with 
their  hands,  and  sometimes  singing  the  notes  and  sometimes 
the  words.  The  class  went  on  with  equal  spirit  and  good 
humour ;  many  a  laugh  was  there  among  them  at  their  own 
mistakes.  The  last  thing  they  sang  was  a  Christmas  song 
in  three  parts  by  Wilhelm.  After  this,  the  first  or  highest, 
class  had  concluded,  another  came  in ;  but  as  it  was  now 
seven  I  had  no  time  to  stay,  so  I  had  a  short  chat  -frith 
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Mr.  Hullah,  who  was  kind  and  polite,  giving  me  his  card 
asking  ine  to  call  upon  him.     I  promised  to  send  a  Eeport. 

He  frequently  lectured  on  Education  in  Scotland, 
especially  in  the  towns  of  Fife;  and  the  following 
extracts  from  letters  to  his  old  friend  Mr.  Wotherspoon, 
of  Kirkcaldy,  will  show  in  what  spirit  he  approached 
his  subject : — 

Liverpool,  18th  June,  1843, 

Mechanics'  Institution. 

.  .  .  I  wish  to  address  the  largest  possible  audience, 
and  to  do  the  most  good,  not  to  make  money ;  and  the 
money  that  may  be  left  I  shall  devote  to  Educational 
purposes,  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  pay  my  travelling  expenses, 
and  if  so  I  shall  be  quite  content.  .  .  . 

Lecture  i.    Influences  tending  to  form  human  character. 

Place  of  Education  among  these. 
Lecture  ii.    True  nature  and  extent  of  Education. 
Lecture  iii.  (1)  Physical  Education  ;  (2)  Education  of  the 

Passions. 

Lecture  iv.  (3)  Intellectual  Education. 
Lecture  v.    (4)  Education  of  the  Imaginative  Powers. 
»       Lecture  vi.  (5)  Moral  and  Keligious  Education. 

Lecture  vii.  Harmony  and  mutual  dependence    of   the 
various  powers  of  body  and  mind.     Conclusion. 

In  this  question,  as  in  almost  every  other,  the  young 
Hodgson  was  at  least  half  a  century  in  advance  of  his 
age.  As  early  as  1848,  he  began  an  agitation  for  the 
Education  of  Women  in  the  Royal  Institution  in  Man- 
chester. He  did  not  see  why,  if  education  is  worth 
anything  at  all,  it  should  be  limited  to  only  one  half  of 
mankind,  and  the  other  half  put  off  with  a  miserable 
imitation. 
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Very  early,  too,  he  saw  that,  if  there  is  ever  to  be  a 
Profession  of  Teaching,  that  profession  must  grow  up 
from  within,  and  must  be  preceded  by  a  union  among 
teachers  themselves,  who  must  learn  to  know  and  respect 
each  other  in  their  profession,  and  their  profession  in 
each  other.  He  advocated  also  the  interchange  of 
experience  and  ideas  among  Teachers,  so  that  each,  as 
in  a  true  profession,  might  benefit  by  the  work  and 
observation  of  all.  He  says,  in  a  paper  read  to  the 
Manchester  Local  Board  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
in  the  year  1849  : — 

"  For  want  of  such  communication  teacher  after  teacher 
blunders  on  to  something  like  a  system,  bad  or  good — might 
I  not  say,  bad  or  worse  ?  Just  as  the  Irish  pilot  proved  liis 
acquaintance  with  every  rock  on  the  coast,  by  first  striking 
his  vessel  against  one,  and  then  exclaiming  'And  there's 
one  of  them!' — teachers  purchase  their  knowledge  of  the 
educational  rocks  and  shoals,  by  running  foul  of  them  with 
infinite  risk  and  loss.  Everyone  knows  that  the  great 
Ferguson  discovered  for  himself  the  mechanical  powers.  I 
do  not  deny  that  the  process  was  to  him  a  most  useful  * 
exercise.  Not  less  so  would  it  have  been  had  he  invented 
the  alphabet ;  but  the  time  so  spent  might  surely  have  been 
better  bestowed.  If  every  man  is  to  discover  the  mechanical 
powers,  or  construct  an  alphabet  for  himself,  who  is  to  make 
our  engines  ?  who  will  have  time  to  write  books  ?  nay,  how 
many  will  learn  even  to  read  them.  Now  teachers  are  con- 
tinually re-discovering,  as  it  were,  the  mechanical  powers  ; 
the  simplest  details  are  matters  of  original  discovery  iii 
many,  many  cases.  Nay,  I  believe  that  many  teachers,  in 
days  quite  recent,  have  passed  to  their  graves  without 
discovery,  if  not  of  the  mechanical  powers,  at  least  of  the  great 
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dynamic  laws,  by  conformity  to  which  mind  moves  mind, 
and  soul  unites  itself  to  soul.  Let  anyone  go  among 
teachers,  visit  them  in  their  schools  throughout  the  country, 
and  '  home  returning,  soothly  say  '  how  often  he  has  found 
common  processes  and  easy  methods  claimed,  and  sincerely 
too,  as  peculiar  by  the  right  of  discovery  ?  Or  take  the 
other  side  of  the  same  question :  How  many  varieties  of 
methods  will  he  find,  very  many  of  which  are  more  than 
good  enough  to  bear,  and  to  merit,  transplantation  ?  Why 
should  Manchester  be  deprived  of  knowledge  that  Liverpool 
has  gained  ?  Why  should  Liverpool  be  behind  London,  or 
London  be  inferior  to  Edinburgh?  Look  at  the  infinite 
variety  of  methods,  and  of  no  methods,  existing  in  this 
country  in  schools  of  similar  standing  and  pretensions  ;  and 
with  no  reason  for  this  variety,  with  every  reason  against  it. 
.  .  Nothing  seems  to  me  less  founded  in  the  truth 
of  things  than  the  dread  we  hear  expressed  of  uniformity 
and  dull,  dead  monotony,  as  the  probable  result  of 
similar  training,  and  of  association  under  similar  influences. 
Mental  enlargement,  and  culture,  and  civilization  tend 
much  more  towards  variety  than  resemblance.  Take  a 
dozen  Manchester  or  Oxford  men,  and  ask  yourselves  is 
there  more  or  less  of  difference  among  them  than  among 
a  dozen  North  American  Indians,  still  more  Hottentots  ? 
.  .  .  A  community  of  mental  good  is  the  way  to  make 
all  rich  ;  for  each  retains  all  that  he  gives,  and  gains  all  that 
he  receives." 

In  the  year  1854  he  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  Study 
of  Economic  Science  as  a  branch  of  Education  for  all 
classes  in  the  Royal  Institution  in  London.  He  thought 
that  young  people  should  receive  into  their  very  marrow, 
as  soon  as  they  were  capable  of  understanding,  some 
clear  and  well-established  knowledge  of  the  foundations 
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of  modern  human  society,  and  of  the  inevitable  laws  that 
regulate  it.  In  '58  he  produced  another  paper  on  the 
same  subject,which  he  called  "The  Educational  Necessity 
of  Economic  Science;"  and  in  the  year  1860  he  published 
a  little  book  with  the  title:  "Health  and  Wealth,  Educa- 
tionally Considered." 

In  his  pamphlet  on  the  Report  of  the  Public  Schools 
Commissioners,  published  in  1864,  he  advocates  the 
widening  of  our  school  curriculum,  and  the  necessity  of 
allowing  scope  for  the  natural  choice  of  varying  individual 
abilities.  The  key-note  of  this  paper  is  to  be  found  in 
the  words  which  Dr.  Hodgson  quotes  from  Mr.  Charles 
Neate:— 

' '  We  cannot  go  on  for  ever  learning  all  that  our  ances- 
tors learned  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  all  that  has 
grown  up  as  new  knowledge  since  then.  The  time  must 
come  when  we  must  make  a  selection  and  a  sacrifice.  I 
think  it  has  come  now." 

His  other  papers  are  chiefly  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  condition  of  Education  in  Scotland.  In  his 
address  as  President  of  the  Educational  Institute  of 
Scotland,  in  1875,  he  had  made  a  long  stride  in  advance 
of  his  former  views ;  and  he  says  with  regard  to  the 
NEW  PROFESSION  :  "  The  Professorship  of  Education  is 
the  essential  nucleus  of  that  which  must  ere  long  be 
instituted, — a  FACULTY  of  EDUCATION,  equal  in  dignity 
and  completeness  to  that  either  of  medicine  or  of  law."* 


•  And  he  refers  to  the  "  very  interesting  paper  read  bj  Mr.  Dalgleish  at  the  recent 
•Glasgow  Conference  of  Teachers"  in  1875. 
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The  following  extracts  from,  his  letters,  between  the 
dates  of  1854  and  of  1880,  will  help  us  to  see  the  growth 
of  his  convictions  on  most  of  the  practical  measures 
connected  with  Education  that  have  been  proposed 
during  the  last  thirty  years: — 

1854. 
SOME  BLUNDERS;  NO  INTERCOMMUNICATION. 

It  is  sad  to  see  the  same  blunders  committed  everywhere, 
without  any  profiting  from  distant  example;  and  to  think 
that  improvement  seems  attainable  only  after  blunders  have 

been  exhausted. 

1855. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

.  .  .  I  am  sorry  we  differ  about  books,  but  every  man 
must  use  that  mode  of  teaching  which  he  finds  most  effective 
in  his  own  hands.  Though  I  would  gladly  see  text  books 
banished  from  the  class-room,  they  might  still  be  used  at 
home,  i.e.9  in  the  hours  for  preparation  or  repetition  of  lessons. 

THE    TRUE    TYPE    OF    TEACHING. 

Again,  the  nature  of  the  subject  taught  is  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of,  all  subjects  are  not  equally  suited  to  any  one  kind  of 
instruction ;  or  rather,  no  one  kind  of  instruction  is  equally 
suited  to  all  subjects  ;  but  allowing  for  this  difference,  which 
after  all,  perhaps,  is  one  rather  of  degree  than  of  kind,  I  hold 
riva  roce  instruction,  not  lecturing,  which  for  the  young  is  of 
little  avail,  but  questioning,  explanation,  illustration  fresh 
from  the  teacher's  mind,  to  be  the  standard  or  type  of  true 
teaching,  the  object  of  which  is  to  stimulate  and  to  interest, 
not  less  than  to  enforce  knowledge. 

1859. 
MR.    SHIELDS. 

.     .     Have   you  ever  visited  Mr.   Shields'  school  at 
Peckham  ?      It   exercises   a   great  influence  in  and  about 
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London.  Mr.  S.  is  a  very  remarkable  teacher,  and  bis  school 
is  probably  the  best  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  just  read 
a  very  excellent  pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Fearon,  B.D., 
published  by  Rivingtons,  Is.  It  is  entitled  "  Mental  Vigour; 
its  Attainment  impeded  by  Errors  in  Education." 

I  much  fear  that  the  new  University  Examination  system 
is  not  without  serious  drawbacks  on  the  advantages  it  affords. 
I  am  curious  to  see  how  the  second  examination  will  go  off. 
Experience  may  suggest  important  modifications. 

i860. 
LESSONS  versus  LECTURES. 

.  .  .  I  would  willingly  entertain  your  proposition  for 
a  course  of  lessons  (not  lectures)  on  Economic  Science,  such 
as  I  gave  (gratuitously)  last  winter  to  the  senior  boys  in 
Geo.  Heriot's  Hospital.  These  were,  I  think,  ten  in  number. 
For  their  character,  I  refer  you  to  the  House  Governor,  Dr. 
Bedford.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  mere  lectures  to  school- 
boys do  very  little  good ;  the  Socratic  system  of  teaching,  by 
question  and  answer,  though  it  may  go  over  less  ground  in  a 
given  time,  is  vastly  more  efficient  in  rousing  thoughts, 
awakening  interest,  and  impressing  the  leading  principles  of 
the  subject,  and  especially  such  a  subject  as  this.  Sixteen 
or  eighteen  weekly  lessons  would  suffice  for  all  that  I  con- 
sider useful  or  important  as  a  foundation  for  future  study. 

A  GUIDE. 

I  regard  the  subject  not  as  a  mere  branch  of  knowledge, 
like  Chemistry  or  Geology,  but  as  a  system  of  suggestive 
principles  for  individual  guidance  in  life.  All  professions, 
handicrafts,  and  trades  rest  alike  on  an  economic  basis,  and 
have  economic  relations.  It  is  important  that  these  should 
be  understood,  in  order  that  social  well-being  may  be  pro- 
moted through  the  increase  of  individual  well-being.  Nothing 
can  be  more  useless  or  uninteresting  to  schoolboys  than  some 
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of  the  theoretic  disquisitions  which  are  commonly  supposed 
to  constitute  "Political  Economy."  .  .  . 

DUTY   AND    PLEASURE. 

I  am  quite  ready  to  give  the  course  gratuitously,  but  that 
would  probably  be  unsatisfactory  to  you;  you  might  regard 
as  an  obligation  what  I  should  not  at  all  view  in  that  light. 
I  consider  it  my  duty,  as  it  certainly  is  my  pleasure,  to  give 
lessons  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  the  bodily  structure, 
with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  health.  .  .  . 

W.  S.  Dalgleish,  Esq. 

36,  Brompton  Square,  S.W., 

3rd  June,  1859. 
CONFUSION   WORSE    CONFOUNDED. 

.  .  .  I  was  somewhat  surprised  and  still  more  dis- 
tressed to  hear  what  Miss said  last  night.  Her  remarks 

too  clearly  shewed  that  she  does  not  in  the  least  understand 
education  as  a  moral  force.  She  does  not  see  that  her  com- 
plaint, in  so  far  as  it  is  justified  by  facts,  is  caused  not  by  an 
excess  of  education,  but  by  a  defect  in  education  ;  and  that  if 
education  is  to  be  checked  on  account  of  the  evils  charged 
upon  it,  truly  or  falsely,  there  is  no  logical  resting  place 
short  of  the  entire  abandonment  of  all  effort  to  instruct  the 
children  of  the  poor  and  ignorant.  If  a  girl  who  is  taught 
more  or  less  geography  or  grammar  is  apt  to  despise  her 
parents  who  know  nothing  of  either,  so  may  a  girl  who  can 
spell  correctly  look  down  upon  her  parents  whose  spelling  is 
incorrect.  If,  then,  geography  and  grammar  are  on  this 
account  not  to  be  taught  to  poor  girls,  how  can  we  justify 
the  teaching  of  them  to  spell  ?  It  is  plain  enough  to  me, 
and  I  doubt  not  to  you  also,  that  the  remedy  lies  not  in  the 
neglect  of  spelling,  but  in  the  diligent  inculcation  of  filial 
duty  and  in  the  earnest  fostering  of  such  an  estimate  of 
knowledge  as  shall  prevent  self-conceit  on  the  score  of 
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acquirements,  inevitably  slender  at  the  best,  and  make  felt 
the  inferiority  of  any  amount  of  mere  knowledge  to  moral 
worth  and  to  just  and  virtuous  and  benevolent  conduct.  You 
may  be  the  means  of  doing  much  good  by  inducing  her  to 
visit  such  a  school  as  Mr.  Shields',  and  by  trying  to  open 
her  eyes  to  the  trne  dignity  and  power  of  her  vocation.  I 
will  myself  address  to  her  the  substance  of  what  I  have  now 
written. 

41,  Grove  End  Road,  London,  N.  W. , 

14th  March,  1864. 

UNIVERSITY   EXAMINATION   OF    SCHOOLS. 

.  .  .  It  is  to  be  hoped  also  that  these  new  examina- 
tions will  tend  rather  to  widen  than  to  narrow  the  curri- 
culum of  our  Scottish  schools.  It  is  scarcely  so  in  England ; 
but  greater  "  intention  "  is  a  good,  even  if  we  cannot  get 
greater  extension.  .  .  . 

29th  September,  1864. 
WORKING  WOMEN'S  COLLEGE.    "VIEWS"  AND  HOBBY-HORSES. 

The  programme  of  the  W.  W.  College  reached  me  at 
York  I  congratulate  you  on  this  great  advance  in  your 
labours.  I  see  only  one  thing  to  regret.  Is  it  wise  or  right 
that  Mr.  Con  way  should  lecture  on  America  as  it  is — i.c.t  as 
it  appears  to  him,  and  as  it  does  not  appear  to  others  quite 
as  well  qualified  as  he  to  judge  ?  I  have  read  with  much 
interest  and  admiration  of  the  writer  his  book  on  slavery, 
and  I  wish  him  full  scope  for  the  diffusion  of  his  views  in  the 
proper  place.  But  I  do  not  think  the  College  a  proper  place 
for  the  maintenance  of  notions  most  disputable  and  much 
disputed.  Is  anyone  to  be  allowed  to  lecture  in  reply  ?  If 
so,  is  the  College  to  be  the  arena  for  controversy  in  matters 
involving  differences  of  opinion  most  serious  and  most 
bitter  ?  If  not,  is  the  College  to  be  committed  to  one-sided 
partisanship,  thus  alienating  many  who  might  be  among  its 
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best  friends  ?  I  confess  that  I  do  not  see  why  you  should 
not  as  well  permit  Dr.  Gumming  to  lecture  on  the  Papacy, 
or  Mr.  Spurgeon  on  Baptismal  Kegeneration.  If  this  lecture 
be  given,  and  if  I  attend  it,  I  will  certainly  raise  the  question 
of  the  right  of  reply.  Meantime,  I  make  this  protest  against 
any  such  lecture  ;  and  I  would  object  equally  to  a  lecture  by 
Mr.  Spence. 
Mrs.  Malleson. 

The  Hill,  Edgbaston, 

16th  January,  1865. 

PROPAGANDISE!  AT  HIS  OWN  EXPENSE. 

.  .  .  Of  my  pamphlets  on  Public  Schools  Eeport  you 
may  have  gratis  as  many  copies  more  as  you  wish.  I  have 
printed  and  distributed  two  editions  at  my  own  expense,  one 
of  750,  one  of  1,000  copies.  Of  the  second,  500  still  remain 
on  hand.  These  I  mean  to  post  in  various  directions, 
gradually,  but  ere  many  days  are  over.  Now  is  the  time,  if 
ever,  to  make  an  impression.  I  have  distributed  also  1,000 
copies  of  my  lecture  on  the  Education  of  Girls. 

41,  Grove  End  Road,  N.W., 

1st  August,  1868. 
MODERN    WANTS    IN    SCHOOLS. 

.  .  .  What  is  wanted  in  schools,  I  mean  in  individual 
schools  especially,  is  not  a  sudden  or  entire  breaking  with 
the  past,  but  a  gradual  and  prudent  infusion  of  modern 
notions  and  modern  spirit,  to  the  great  gain  of  even  so 
much  of  the  old  that  may  be  retained.  .  .  . 

With  what  care  he  went  into  even  special  cases  and 
thought  for  them  ;  and  how  he  looked  upon  the  question 
of  women's  education,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
letters  to  the  Head  Mistress  of  a  great  London 
School : — 
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A  CASE. 

I  am  sorry  you  think  me  hard  upon .     I  spoke 

of  her  simply  as  I  might  do  of  a  plant  that  has,  or  appears 
to  have,  certain  qualities.  We  all  are  as  we  are,  and  we  did 
not  make  ourselves.  There  is  no  merit  in  being  clever,  or 
demerit  in  being  stupid,  any  more  than  in  having  brown 
eyes  or  black  hair.  If  she  is  lethargic  and  torpid,  she  is  to 
be  pitied,  or  envied,  not  blamed.  I  have  no  feeling  in  the 
matter  except  an  anxious  desire  that  she  may  be  qualified 
to  earn  her  own  living,  and  perhaps  to  assist  a  little  her 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  This  is  one  more  case  of 
extreme  imprudence  on  the  man's  part,  and  of  its  conse- 
quences to  the  wife  and  children.  .  .  . 


As  to  the  college,  if  men,  past  fifty  years  of  age,  who  have 
spent  most  of  their  lives  in  teaching  women,  or  girls  (as  well 
as  boys),  are  incapable  of  knowing  what  women  need,  by  all 
means  let  the  fact  be  established,  admitted,  and  acted  upon. 
Let  men  henceforward  cease  from  talking  about  what  they 
cannot  understand ;  let  the  great  questions  of  woman's  im- 
provement rest  in  the  hands  of  those  whom  primarily,  though 
by  no  means  solely,  they  concern.  Of  course,  the  abstinence 
from  interference  must  be  reciprocal,  and  men  left  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  without  feminine  suggestions.  But,  as  in 
theology,  when  "  carnal  reason  "  is  denounced,  so  in  this  case 
it  is  only  where  opinions  differ  that  the  power  to  judge  is 
questioned.  That  such  a  college  as  I  have  heard  proposed* 
is  either  feasible  or  desirable,  I  am  quite  ready  to  hear 
argued  in  opposition  to  my  present  convictions.  If,  indeed, 

*  This  letter  was  written  with  reference  to  the  proposed  establishment  of  Girton 
College,  Cambridge ;  but  it  is  right  to  state  that  these  views  must,  in  later  yean,  h»T« 
undergone  some  modification,  as  he  contemplated  sending  one  of  his  own  daughters 
thither. 
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those  girls  would  be  sent  to  such  a  college,  whose  homes  are 
unfit  places  for  them  to  live  in,  and  if  those  only  would  bo 
sent,  I  might  be  readily  converted  from  the  error  of  my  ways. 
But  I  am  much  afraid  that  unworthy  or  injudicious  parents 
are  little  disposed  in  any  way  to  prolong  the  school  or  college 
training  of  their  daughters,  especially  where  it  costs  money; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  parents  are  worthy  and 
judicious,  I  would  strongly  deprecate  the  removal  of  daughters 
from  the  sphere  of  their  influence  at  the  most  critical  period 
of  a  girl's  life.  The  whole  question  ranges  itself  thus  before 
my  mind.  Is  the  projected  college  to  provide  for  the 
exceptionally  destitute  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  influences 
of  home ;  or  is  it  to  provide  for  the  normal  wants  existing, 
or  to  exist,  of  average  girls  whose  homes  are  ordinarily  good 
and  happy  ?  Assuming  that  removal  from  home  is  aimed  at 
or  required  in  either  case,  then  I  say  that  in  the  latter  case 
it  ought  not  to  succeed ;  while  in  neither  case,  and  especially 
the  former,  would  it  succeed.  Surely  the  wisdom  and 
advantage  of  semi  or  demi-semi  conventual  establishments 
for  the  instruction  of  girls  between  sixteen  and  twenty  years 
of  age  form  a  question  which  may  without  presumption  be 
discussed  beyond  the  limits  of  petticoateries. 

Bonaly  Tower,  Colinton,  N.B., 

7th  September,  1874. 
MIXED    CLASSES. 

.  .  .  But  on  general  and,  as  I  think,  sure  grounds,  I 
rejoice  to  see  persons  of  both  sexes  taught  together.  It  is 
surely  a  good  thing  that  occasions  when  they  meet  should 
have  an  improving  tendency.  We  have  not  separate  ball- 
rooms for  women  and  others  for  men,  and  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should  have  separate  class-rooms  any  more  than  separate 
churches  or  lecture-rooms  or  libraries.  It  is  a  subsidiary 
but  by  no  means  trifling  advantage,  if  the  same  educational 
agencies  can  be  made  to  do  double  work  at  the  same  time 
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and  cost.  On  the  whole,  I  trust  ere  long  to  hear  that  your 
experiment  is  gradually  succeeding,  and  that  your  attempt 
to  repay  men's  exclusion  of  women  by  women's  inclusion  of 
men  is  duly,  that  is  favourably,  appreciated.  It  is  a  twofold 
evil  that  one  exclusiveness  is  made  to  justify  another. 

41,  Grove  End  Road,  St.  John's  Wood, 

6th  May,  1867. 
MENTAL  OK  INTELLECTUAL  ? 

.  .  .  I  sympathise  fully  with  you  in  what  you  say 
about  Mental  and  Intellectual.  About  twenty-five  years  ago, 
in  Liverpool,  I  contended  successfully  that  a  sort  of  Debating 
Society  which  I  set  on  foot  (and  presided  over  till  I  left 
Liverpool)  should  be  called,  not  the  Intellectual,  but  "The 
Mental  Improvement  Society."  And  for  the  very  reason 
that  is  in  your  mind.  Mental  includes  Intellectual  and  some- 
thing more,  e.g.  the  Moral  faculties,  which  ought  not  to  be 
ignored  even  in  intellectual  questions.  Still  the  phrase  is 
not  free  from  exception.  Our  language  is  not  well  suited 
for  distinctions  in  such  matters.  It  is  by  stretchings  that 
mental  is  made  to  include  moral;  Mens  means  the  intellectual 
part  of  a  man  as  distinguished  from  the  Animus  or  emotional 
part,  and  the  moral  faculties  (or  faculty),  in  so  far  as  not 
purely  intellectual,  are  emotional,  e.g.  benevolence,  veneration, 
and  conscientiousness.  Nevertheless  we  are  driven  by 
necessity  to  recognise  mental  as  of  wider  importance  than 
intellectual,  and  for  that  very  reason  I  prefer  Mental  and 
Moral  Science  to  Intellectual  and  Moral  Science,  which  may  be, 
and  often  is,  studied  without  at  all  entering  into  questions 
about  man's  mental  constitution,  and  persons  differing  widely 
in  theories  of  mental  science  may  be  at  one  on  ethical 
questions.  I  do  not  deny  or  doubt  that  the  two  things  are 
correlated,  but  just  as  one  may  study  Optics  without  the 
Physiology  of  the  Eye  (Ophthalmology),  so  one  may  study 
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Morals  without  tho  science  of  Mind.  Not,  however,  that  I 
think  this  the  best  way,  but  it  is  possible,  and  perhaps 
common.  Youmans  has  nothing  beyond  Combe  in  his 
"Constitution  of  Man." 

MENTAL    PHYSIOLOGY. 

I  hear  with  great  pleasure  of  your  new  studies,  and 
would  recommend  Maudsley's  "Physiology  and  Pathology  of 
the  Mind,"  a  startling  title  to  some.  The  literature  of  France 
is  full  of  deep  interest  and  instruction  to  students  of 
Psychology.  The  book  I  alluded  to  is  "Traite  des  Facultes 
de  1'Ame,"  by  my  dear  departed  friend  Adolphe  Gamier. 
It  is  in  three  volumes.  His  lectures  gave  me  one  or  rather  a 
series  of  the  greatest  intellectual  (or  rather  mental)  luxuries 
I  ever  enjoyed;  clear  and  sparkling  and  solid  and  valuable 
as  diamond,  each  lecture  was  in  itself  perfect,  and  the  chain 
of  many  such  was  beyond  all  price  or  praise. 

BOOKS. 

Your  girls  ought  to  read  Erckmann-Chatrian's  works,  at 
least  the  following: — Madame  Therese,  L'Invasion,  Le 
Consent  de  1813,  Waterloo,  Le  Blocus,  La  Guerre,  Un 
Homme  du  Peuple.  These  books  make  an  era,  and  give  a 
new  sensation  in  literature — new,  at  least,  since  Defoe. 
This  must  do  much  to  inspire  with  a  horror  of  war,  and  a 
love  of  a  domestic,  peaceful  life.  You  should  read  Eaymond's 
"Heroine,"  three  volumes.  The  authoress  and  her  parents 
are  very  old  and  dear  friends. 

Miss  Pipe. 

41,  Grove  End  Road, 

1st  December,  1867. 

I  have  read  your  letter  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  I 
will  very  gladly  look  over  any  MS.  you  may  entrust  to  me. 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  your  line  of  thought,  so  far  :us 
indicated  by  you,  quite  accords  with  my  views,  and  I  am 
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truly  glad  to  learn  that  you  have  thought  out  the  subject  so 
fully  and  with  so  much  care.  Your  book  cannot  fail  to  be 
suggestive  and  stimulating,  and,  therefore,  useful.  To  many 
it  will  be  a  discovery  that  education  is,  or  can  be,  anything 
more  than  an  empirical  art,  which  reached  perfection  long 
ago,  and  in  which  every  youth  who  writes  M.A.  after  his 
name  is  necessarily  proficient.  Not  many  days  ago,  the 
reverend  Head  Master  of  King  Edward's  School,  Birming- 
ham, told  me  that  the  first  class  he  ever  undertook  he  taught 
quite  as  well  as  any  he  had  taught  since,  and  that  his  own 
was  not  a  rare  case.  The  choice  and  order  of  subjects  are, 
I  suppose,  as  little  open  to  improvement  as  the  method  of 
teaching.  Thousands,  again,  who  have  not  either  the  time, 
or  the  patience,  or  the  ability  to  work  out  a  harmonious 
system  for  themselves,  are  quite  prepared  to  welcome  and  to 
appreciate  such  a  work  as  yon  meditate.  As  regards  "  con- 
version," while  I  cordially  agree  with  you  in  the  conclusion  to 
which  you  have  come,  I  would  strongly  deprecate  any  direct 
attack  on  the  theological  dogma.  If  you  state  frankly  and 
clearly  the  positive  truth,  as  it  appears  to  you,  you  may 
safely  leave  it  to  others  to  discover  that  it  clashes  with  some 
favourite  doctrine.  Truth  gradually  pushes  out  error  when 
once  an  entrance  into  the  mind  has  been  obtained.  A  direct 
attack  causes  the  door  to  be  closed  and  so  prevents  entrance. 
David  Kay,  Esq. 

19th  April,  1871. 

That  the  Bible  should  not  be  ignored  in  a  liberal  and 
comprehensive  system  of  education  is  true  enough  ;  and  if  it 

were  interpreted  as  Mr. urges,  it  would  do  much  good, 

and  perhaps  no  harm.  But  it  neither  will  be  nor  can  be  so 
interpreted  in  ordinary  elementary  schools;  and  unless  it 
be  admitted  as  the  inspired  and  infallible  Word  of  God, 
its  advocates  will  deprecate  its  introduction  as  strongly  as 
its  opponents  do  now.  That  the  Bible  cannot  be  treated 
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critically,  philologically,  philosophically,  rationally  in  the 
course  of  the  usual  school  teaching  of  children  is  surely 
quite  obvious,  and  I  do  not  think  they  will  lose  anything  by 
such  treatment  being  postponed. 

Grove  End  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.  W., 

5th  January,  1869. 
SCIENCE    RIGHTLY    TAUGHT. 

I  do  not  share  your  perplexity  about  science  in  schools. 
"  Useful  information  communicated  methodically  "  is  impor- 
tant, but  only  the  first  step.  The  pupil  if  well  taught  traces 
the  course  of  the  discovery  as  well  as  learns  the  result.  He 
is  initiated  into  scientific  method ;  he  is  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  connection  of  causes  and  effects;  he  learns  to 
distinguish  accidental  concomitants  from  essential  condi- 
tions ;  he  is  inspired  with  the  ardour  of  scientific  discovery ; 
he  comes  to  appreciate  things  in  his  daily  experience  which 
the  untaught  fail  to  observe,  or  which  they  despise  if  even 
they  observe  them,  and  they  gradually  gain  the  power  of 
making  the  known  a  stepping  stone,  a  ladder,  to  the  un- 
known. Not  every  pupil  assuredly  will  become  an  original 
discoverer  ;  but  the  number  will  be  greatly  increased.  Their 
path  will  be  smoothed  ;  the  impulse  within  will  be  fostered 
by  sympathy  without.  There  will  be  less  waste  of  power  in 
overcoming  difficulties  that  ought  never  to  exist.  The  ever- 
restless  brain  works  in  the  direction  given  to  it  by  early 
training,  and  an  ever-fresh  interest  in  the  discoveries  of 
others  is  a  grand  compensation  for  the  inability  to  discover 
for  one's  self.  The  habit  of  scientific  arrangement,  and 
hesitation  before  deciding,  and  of  looking  at  all  sides,  affects 
the  whole  course  of  conduct  in  every  relation  in  life.  But  all 
this  is  for  a  treatise,  not  a  letter.  .  .  . 

Miss  Pipe. 

Trench's  book  is  very  amusing  and  striking.  Have  you 
read  the  "Life  of  Horace  Mann,  of  Boston,  U.S."? 
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6th  April,  1869. 

Madame  Bodicbon  has  lent  me  Laboulaye's  "  Prince 
Caniche."  It  is  exceedingly  humorous,  but  it  has  a  profound 

purpose.     .     .     . 

Bournemouth,  18th  December,  1870. 

THE    EDUCATION   OP   THE    POOB. 

Some  kind  friend  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  "  The  Scotsman  " 
with  your  very  stirring  letter  about  the  poor  and  neglected 
children  of  Edinburgh,  starved  in  body  and  in  mind.  It  is 
consoling  to  learn  that  words  are  likely  now  to  be  followed 
by  deeds,  and  that  provision  is  about  to  be  made  for  these 
helpless  victims  of  parental  intemperance  and  general  impro- 
vidence. In  all  schools,  however,  that  may  be  provided,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  instruction  will  be  such  as  at  once  to 
qnalijy  and  to  dispose  them  to  earn  their  own  living  in  an 
honest  way.  Both  objects,  and  especially  the  latter,  have 
hitherto  been  too  much  neglected,  yet  it  is  quite  plain  that 
ability  without  disposition  is  almost  as  inoperative  as  disposi- 
tion without  ability.  Educators  have  proceeded  hitherto  too 
much  as  if  church-going  were  "  the  chief  end  of  man,"  and 
therefore  "the  chief  beginning  of  the  boy."  But  life,  even 
this  life,  is  wider  and  greater  than  any  church  or  chapel,  and 
needs  manifold  preparation  for  its  duties  and  necessities.  The 
sailor's  type  of  hopeless  helplessness  is  "  a  cat  in  hell  without 
its  claws";  not  less  hopeless  and  helpless  is  the  victim  of 
either  local  neglect  or  perverse  schooling,  when  turned  adrift 
into  the  stern  reality  of  this  complex  world.  It  is  only  the 
inevitable  discipline  of  the  world  itself  that  maintains  such 
surface  of  order  and  prosperity  as  we  have. 

Thos.  Knox,  Esq. 

EDUCATIONAL   ENDOWMENTS    AND    GOOD    TEACHING. 

London,  24th  March,  1868. 

Great,  however,  as  is  the  indignation  with  which  I  have 
long  regarded  the  monstrous  perversion  of  endowments 
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intended  for  the  poor,  I  should  be  almost  disposed  to  regret 
a  return  to  the  proper  application  of  them  as  regards  the 
poverty  of  the  recipients  of  their  aid  if  it  were  not  accompanied 
by  a,  thorough  reform  in  the  kind  of  teaching  which  these 
endowments  have  been  used  to  foster,  in  defiance  of  all 
national  progress  in  intelligence,  industry,  skill,  and  science. 
The  rich  have  feloniously  appropriated  the  mental  food  of  the 
poor,  and  in  their  hands  it  has  turned  into  husks.  In  the 
persons  of  their  children  has  the  theft  been  punished,  and  I 
have  no  wish  to  see  the  minds  of  the  poor  starved  and 
stinted  and  diseased  by  the  mere  transference  to  them  of 
that  mockery  of  nutriment  which  has  crammed  but  not 
nourished  or  strengthened  the  minds  of  the  rich.  Make 
Education  a  reality  for  the  sake  of  those  in  whose  names 
you  plead.  As  " Grammar  Schools"  have  been  and  are 
conducted  they  are  at  the  best  a  very  doubtful  blessing. 

A  letter  of  1870  to  F.  W.  Newman  touches  in  a  plain 
and  manly  way  on  a  question  of  universal  and  daily 
importance.  Speaking  of  a  pamphlet  on  Sexual  Morals, 
written  by  Prof.  Newman,  he  says  : — 

London,  5th  June,  1870. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes  must 
henceforward  be  treated  with  greater  freedom,  as  well  as  with 
fuller  knowledge,  and  deeper  anxiety;  and  I  am  astonished 
at  the  ease  with  which  already  men  and  women  conscious  of 
right  intention  can  together  discuss  such  questions  and 
co-operate  for  reform.  In  teaching  Human  Physiology  to 
the  young  of  both  sexes  I  have  for  many,  many  years 
regretted  that  the  by  far  most  important  branch  of  the 
whole  subject  has  been  perforce  ignored.  I  can  never  forget 
what  Professor  Goodsir  long  ago  said  to  me,  "  What  is  the 
use  of  teaching  the  young  their  bodily  structure,  while  you 
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leave  them  in  ignorance  of  what  causes  the  greatest  part  of 
human  misery  and  vice  ?"  '  I  could  but  answer  that  a  begin- 
ning must  be  made,  and  that  probably  the  time  would  come 
when  parents  at  least,  if  not  teachers,  would  regard  it  as 
their  duty  to  enlighten  their  sons  and  daughters  in  this 
matter  before  the  age  of  puberty  and  of  temptation  had 
arrived.  That  time  seems  coming  faster  than  I  then  or  till 
very  recently  dared  to  hope. 

He  knew  very  well  the  true  value  of  good  health  and 
even  spirits.  Speaking  of  a  son  of  Mr.  Payne,  who  had 
just  got  some  appointment,  he  says  :— 

London,  18th  June,  1871. 

He  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  sacrificed  health  to  know- 
ledge, and  I  hope  he  will  be  free  in  the  future  from  this  form 
of  idolatry. 

Searaoor  House,  Bournemouth, 

10th  January,  1871. 
POOR   CHILDREN. 

Some  kind  friend,  not  T.  K,  has  sent  me  the  "  Scotsman" 
with  your  letter,  on  the  treatment  of  destitute  children.  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  I  go  heartily  with  you  in  refusing  to 
hold  poor  children  responsible  for  their  parents'  vices,  and 
to  allow  them  to  suffer  on  that  account  more  than  iifo. 

Let  us  all  do  our  best,  and  still  their  suffering  will  be  only 
too  severe.  But  the  real  question  is,  what  is  the  interest  of 
Society  in  this  matter  ?  With  that  I  believe  that  Social 
duty  exactly  coincides. 

HOW    TO    READ    STATISTICS. 

With  you  I  have  nothing  to  argue,  except,  indeed,  as  to 
the  true  inference  from  the  statistics  that  you  quote.  If  you 
will  do  me  the  favour  of  turning  to  pp.  6  and  7  of  my  pam- 
phlet on  "  Exaggerated  Estimates  of  Reading  and  Writing," 
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you  will  see  why  I  demur  to  the  use  commonly  made  of  such 
statistics.  In  this  case  I  have  a  further  objection.  You 
seem  to  argue  that,  because  out  of  a  certain  number  of 
criminals  (nature  of  offences  not  discriminated)  only  one  in 
eight  is  even  tolerably  instructed,  therefore  (even  meagre) 
instruction  is  found  to  have  a  certain  effect  in  diminishing 
crime.  This,  I  hold  to  be,  logically,  a  fallacy.  If  the  pro- 
portion of  even  poorly-instructed  persons  in  any  society  be 
one  in  eight,  then  we  may  expect  the  proportion  of  criminals 
to  be  one  in  eight  also,  even  if  the  instruction  has  no  effect 
whatever  in  diminishing  crime.  For  poorly-instructed  persons 
substitute  red-haired  persons.  If  these  are  one  in  eight  of 
any  society,  and  in  a  list  of  criminals  red  hair  is  found  in 
only  one  of  every  eight,  what  would  you  think  of  the  conten- 
tion that  red  hair  has  to  that  extent  a  reducing  influence  on 
crime  ?  In  this  I  assume,  but  not  unfairly,  that  the  even 
poorly-instructed  are  in  this  proportion  to  the  uninstructed. 
I  wish  I  could  believe  that  the  fact  is  not  so.  But,  in  any 
case,  the  proportion  must  be  ascertained  on  one  side  before 
that  on  the  other  can  be  made  the  basis  of  any  inference 
whatever.  Substitute  men  and  women  on  any  other  terms 
whatever,  you  must  learn  what  is  the  numerical  proportion 
between  them  before  testing  their  relative  places  in  the  scale 
of  crime.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  English  Church 
favours  crime,  because  the  greatest  number  of  criminals 
belong  to  it ;  but  if  it  is  the  largest  religious  body  in  the 
country,  this  is  just  what  you  would  expect,  assuming  that 
it  is  morally  neither  better  nor  worse  than  other  churches. 

Thos.  Knox,  Esq. 

Seamoor  House,  Bournemouth, 

llth  January,  187L 

EDUCATION    AND    THEOLOGY. 

.     .     .     Most  earnestly  I  trust  that  your  indignant  appeal 
to  the  Clergy  will  be  responded  to.     How  infinitely  small 
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and  perverse  appears  all  the  sectarian,  doctrinal,  and  eccle- 
siastical wrangling,  in  the  face  of  such  facts  as  you  expose. 
Missionary  efforts  to  convert  heathens  whose  morality  and 
decency  of  life  are  better  than  our  own ;  and  attempts  to 
improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  prisons  are,  indeed,  bitter 
mockeries,  so  long  as  masses  of  our  own  population  are  quietly 
allowed  to  wallow  in  physical  and  moral  filth.  It  is 
encouraging  to  hear  that  you  look  for  no  sudden  or  magical 
transformation  of  the  present  state,  but  that  your  hopes  are 
fixed  on  the  children,  that  is  on  education  somewhat  worthy 
of  the  name ;  the  bodily  needs  not  being  forgotten  in  any 
insane  effort  to  produce  sound  and  healthy  minds  and 
aspiring  souls  in  starving  and  sickly  bodies. 

A   PILL   FOB   THE   EARTHQUAKE. 

"Preaching  the  Gospel,"  whether  in  tracts,  or  catechisms, 
or  sermons,  has  become  a  sort  of  "earthquake  pill,"  and  its 
constant  and  long-proved  failure  in  the  absence  of  preliminary 
and  concomitant  conditions  is  seldom  even  now  admitted. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  New  Scotch  School  Scheme  will  meet 
your  views. 

Thos.  Knox,  Esq. 

Speaking  of  a  programme  of  lectures  he  says : — 

Edinburgh,  17th  November,  1>: 

Your  plan  strikes  at  the  root  of  theological  indoctrination, 
and  especially  of  the  rote  teaching  of  Catechisms.  This  with 
me  is  a  great,  a  crowning  merit ;  but  it  must  wear  another 
aspect  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  look  on  so-called  "Religious  " 
(really  anti-Religious)  teaching  as  the  chief  end  of  schools. 

Bonaly,  1st  March,  1875. 

Pestalozzi's  weakness  is  quite  as  instructive  as  his 
strength,  and  each  gives  relief  to  the  other.  The  former  is 
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not  so  much  a  deduction  or  drawback  from  the  latter  as  its 
other  phase,  the  study  of  which  only  enhances  our  reverence 
for  the  man  and  our  wonder  at  all  that  he  accomplished  not 
in  spite  of  but  in  very  virtue  of  his  failings.  For  thirty 
years  and  more  the  bust  of  Pestalozzi  has  adorned  my  study, 
and  I  claim  some  right  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  your  paper. 
I  am  glad  indeed  that  it  is  published,  and  I  hope  it  will  do 
much  to  spread  your  fame,  as  well  as  that  of  your  great 
precursor  and  inspirer.  .  .  .  I  am  in  hope  that  a  Chair 
of  Education  may  ere  long  be  established  in  University 
College,  and  all  the  more  as  there  women  are  likely  to  obtain 
more  justice  than  can  be  expected  from  any  other  University 
in  this  country. 
Mr.  Jos.  Payne. 

4,  Morningside  Place,  Edinburgh, 

14th  October,  1873. 

THE    APATHY    OF    TEACHERS. 

.  .  The  new  Education  Acts  have  emancipated  in 
great  measure  the  teacher  from  the  dominion  of  the  parson, 
and  it  will  be  the  fault  of  teachers  themselves  if  they  do  not 
make  good  their  title  to  all  promotion  within  the  bounds  of 
their  profession.  I  am  astonished  by  their  apathy  and 
cowardice. 

4,  Morningside  Place,  Edinburgh, 

IGth  March,  1874. 

CHAIRS    OF    EDUCATION. 

.  .  .  If  Government  do  not  supplement  the  gr; 
the  whole  affair  will  collapse.  This  would  be  a  great  calamity, 
and  an  eternal  disgrace  to  this  University  *  at  least.  In  St. 
Andrews  there  is  much  more  enlightenment  as  well  as  zeal 
than  here.  The  fact  is  that  many  here  are  afraid  of  damag- 
ing the  claim  on  Government  for  aid  to  the  extension  of  the 

*  The  University  of  Edinburgh. 
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University  buildings,  and  very  few  see  any  need  for  or  use  in 
a  Chair  of  Education.  All  are  perfect  teachers  already,  in 
their  own  estimation;  and  teaching  "comes  by  nature,"  of 
course.  "  Poeta  nascitur  non  fit;"  but  the  "  dominie  n<' 
unfit"  me  judice.  I  am  disgusted  and  disheartened  by  the 
bigotry  and  apathy  that  surround  me  here. 

Bonaly  Tower,  Colinton,  N.B., 

20th  October,  1874. 
CHAIRS    OF   EDUCATION. 

.  .  .  The  question  of  Chairs  of  Education  is  almost 
dormant.  The  offer  of  £4,000  by  the  Bell  Trustees  to  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews  has  been  accepted :  but  Edinburgh 
has  delayed  its  acceptance  of  the  £6,000,  in  hope  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  supplement  the  sum,  so  as 
to  make  up  an  income  of  £400  a  year.  The  state  of  the 
revenue  is  not  favourable  to  this  hope ;  and  it  happens  that 
Aberdeen  and  Glasgow  seem  to  the  Chancellor  likely  to  make 
similar  claims.  At  the  next  meeting  of  our  senators  some 
decision  must  be  come  to,  as  the  Bell  Trustees  are  becoming 
impatient.  A  committee  of  delegates  from  the  four  Univer- 
sities has  met  once,  at  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
to  devise  some  joint  plan  for  the  training  of  teachers  by  the 
Universities,  in  such  way  as  to  include  or  provide  for  present 
Training  Colleges.  .  .  .  The  Professorships  of  Education 
are  still  unsettled.  It  is  still  hoped  that  the  Government 
will:  supplement  the  endowments ;  but  the  North  Pole  may 
be  too  attractive. 

J.  G.  Fitch,  Esq. 

Bonaly,  Colinton,  N.B., 

26th  April,  1875. 

THE    KINDER- GABTEN. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  quite  overlooked  that  part  of  your 
letter  which  related  to  the  Kinder- Garten.  I  am  a  zealous 
advocate  of  that  system,  and  I  rejoice  to  see  that  it  is  making 
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way  in  this  country.     Wo  have  in  Edinburgh  Mr.  Y\ 
nephew  of  the  first  apostle  of  this  kind  of  teaching  and 
training.     I  have  no  doubt  that  a  good,  authorised  transla- 
tion of  a  really  good  book  on  the  subject  would  sell  well,  if 
not  rapidly.      Frobel  himself  was  not  a  clear  or  popular 
writer,  and  I  was  convinced  long  ago  that  a  translation  from 
him,  part  of  which  was  read  to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Oswald 
Murray,  of  Paris,  would  not  succeed.     .     .     . 
C.  E.  Kawlins,  Esq. 

DR.    STRACHAN    ON    "PLAY." 

I  read  Dr.  Strachan's  Essay  on  my  way  to  London,  and 
I  enjoyed  it  very  much.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  diffuse,  and 
might  probably  be  condensed  and  even  abridged  without 
injury ;  but  its  teaching  seems  to  me  thoroughly  sound  and 
wholesome.  While  views  like  his  (familiar  as  they  must  be 
to  such  men  as  you)  require  to  be  enforced  in  many  quarters, 
they  are  in  harmony  with  the  growing  spirit  and  tendency  of 
the  time.  Frobel,  in  his  Kinder-Garten,  has  precisely  the 
same  purpose  at  heart,  and  works  on  the  same  ground.  .  .  . 

Bonaly  Tower,  Colinton, 

20th  June,  1876. 
FROBEL   AND    STRACHAN. 

.  .  .  In  Frobel's  works  much  may  be  found  con- 
firmatory of  your  teaching.  In  fact,  its  spirit  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  Kinder-Garten  system,  and  the  more  you  c;ui 
say  about  this  system  the  better.  The  diffusion  of  anything 
at  once  new  and  good  is  usually  slow,  and  the  notion  is  far 
from  obsolete  that  work  means  odious  drudgery,  and  play 
means  idleness  disguised  as  activity. 

Dr.  Strachan. 

London,  30th  May,  1876. 

A    GOOD    PHRASE. 

.  .  .  In  your  testimonial  I  much  admire  the  expression 
"  perspective  of  a  school."  .  .  . 

Mr.  Fitch. 
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Bonaly  Tower,  Colinton,  N.B., 

27th  December,  1877. 

TEACHING    VerSUS    TELLING. 

The  only  point  on  which  I  differ  from  you  is  about  the 
telling  of  children.  This  is  just  what  Payne,  as  well  as 
Spencer,  specially  condemns  and  deplores.  It  is  the  more 
annoying  that  you  should  write  on  this  point  as  you  do, 
because  it  is  not  at  all  needful  for  your  main  position,  which 
is,  indeed,  weakened  rather  than  strengthened  in  this  way. 
The  healthy  and  spontaneous  exercise  of  children's  own 
reason  in  working  out  the  problems  under  the  master's 
guidance,  by  steps  not  too  long  or  difficult,  is  just  what  your 
theory  requires.  Do  you  know  Miss  Youman's  Treatise,  and 
Payne's  Introduction  ? 

Dr.  Strachan. 

DB.  SPENCE-WATSON'S  "  BEOWULF." 

You  have  much  to  answer  for.  Your  book  arrived  here 
yesterday,  and  I  found  it  on  my  return  from  lecturing  at 
Barrhead,  between  Glasgow  and  Kilmarnock.  To  the  neglect 
of  my  proper  work,  I  have  not  rested  till  I  read  the  volume 
through.  It  does  you  great  credit  in  many  ways — in  all 
ways.  It  shows  what  a  man  with  cultivated  tastes  may  do 
for  literature,  even  in  a  very  busy  life,  and  its  merits  are 
great  as  well  as  its  opportuneness.  To  hosts  of  persons  not 
unfamiliar  with  Ennius  it  will  be  a  revelation,  so  general 
(almost  universal)  is  our  ignorance  of  our  own  early 
literature. 

In  the  following  letters  Dr.  Hodgson  dwells  forcibly 
on  the  injustice  and  the  anomaly  involved  in  appointing 
as  school  inspectors  men,  chiefly  young  University  men, 
absolutely  devoid  of  any  experience  in  tuition  :— 
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Bonaly  Tower,  Colinton,  > 

24th  October,  1876. 

HOW   H.M.    INSPECTOBS   ABE    APPOINTED. 

Your  suggestion  that  an  inspector  should  begin  his  career 
by  teaching  for  a  time  in  a  primary  school  is  very  important, 
but  it  is  little  likely  to  bear  fruit.  The  whole  theory,  if  I  may 
use  so  inappropriate  a  word,  involved  in  the  appointment  of 
inspectors  is  radically  wrong.  It  assumes  that  the  men  best 
qualified  to  appreciate  the  work  of  men  of  more  or  less 
experience  and  training  are  young  men  fresh  from  their  own 
university  studies,  totally  ignorant  of  the  kind  of  work  to  be 
tested,  perhaps  indifferent  to  it,  perhaps  even  hostile  to  it, 
and  puffed  up  by  a  most  unreasonable  consciousness  of  their 
own  superiority  to  those  whose  censors  they  are  to  be.  It  is 
impossible  that  teachers  can  or  will  long  endure  this  system, 
of  which  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  after  the  appren- 
ticeship of  a  year  or  two  some  of  the  inspectors  do  acquire 
the  tact  and  discretion  which  at  the  outset,  they  ought  to 
have  had. 

"THE  PROFESSION." 

To  me  it  seems  a  monstrous  anomaly  that  what  ought  to 
be  the  rich  rewards  of  success  in  an  arduous  profession  should 
be  given  to  untried  juveniles  wholly  unskilled  in  that  profes- 
sion, and  not  even  probably  in  sympathy  with  it.  So  long 
as  this  system  continues,  it  is  idle,  if  not  hypocritical,  to 
complain  that  teachers  are  not  such  as  we  should  like  to  see 
them.  What  would  members  of  any  profession — legal, 
clerical,  or  medical — be,  if  its  honours  and  emoluments  were 
practically,  if  not  expressly,  denied  to  them,  and  systemati- 
cally conferred  on  young  men  who  cannot  be  called  even 
novices  in  the  profession,  because  they  do  not  and  never  will 
belong  to  it  at  all. 
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THE    PRACTICE    IN    SCOTLAND. 

In  Scotland  there  is  less  ground  for  dissatisfaction  than 
in  England  at  the  practice  of  "  My  Lords,"  but  no  difference 
of  principle  is  recognised.  Existing  conditions  being  as  they 
are,  your  comments  are  as  generous  as  they  are  wise ;  but  I 
would  have  the  conditions  altered,  and  save  the  medicines  by 
preventing  the  disease.  I  hope  to  send  you  to-morrow  a  copy 
of  the  "  Scotsman,"  in  which  you  are  honourably  mentioned. 
You  may  have  already  seen  the  article,  but  a  second  copy 
may  be  useful.  On  our  School  Board  here  some  of  the 
clerical  members  scouted  the  notion  of  school  banks,  and 
preferred  boxes  for  gifts  to  missions !  .  .  . 

J.  G.  Fitch,  Esq. 

1877. 
NO  SCIENCE  TEACH: 

Your  case  and  mine  are  exactly  alike.  It  is  monstrous 
that  in  a  city  of  educational  renown  like  Edinburgh,  you  and 
I  cannot,  at  any  price,  obtain  a  scientific  training,  or  a 
training  in  science  for  our  sons.  It  is  more  than  time  that 
a  vigorous  agitation  were  begun  on  this  subject.  The 
Merchant  Company  might  have  opened  a  new  era,  but 
they  missed  the  opportunity;  and  the  head  master  of  George 
Watson's  celebrates  his  aratar  by  the  publication  of  a  first 
Latin  Reader. 

RAW   H.M.    INSPECTORS. 

The  time  has  come  for  another  agitation ;  teachers  have 
far  too  long  endured  the  appointment  of  inspectors  who  are 
not,  and  never  have  been,  teachers — lads  without  knowledge, 
or  experience,  or  sympathy.  At  the  next  congress,  at 
Dundee,  the  tocsin  should  be  sounded.  I  am  fully  aware,  as 
you  are,  that  the  present  race  of  teachers  are,  in  vulgar 
phrase,  and  with  exceptions,  "a  job  lot,"  but  why  are  they  so? 
Mainly  because  their  profession  has  been  systematically  kept 
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down,  crushed,  first  by  ministers  and  now  by  inspectors. 
Dominies  might  develop  into  ministers,  by  a  sort  of  survival 
or  evolution  of  the  ^fittest;  but  it  is  easier  for  a  rich  man 
to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  than  for  a  dominie  to  rise 

to  the  dignity  of  an  inspector. 

1877. 

THE    VITAL    QUESTION. 

I  desire  nothing  better  than  to  be  present  at  the  Congress 
on  the  3rd  and  4th  January  (Thursday  and  Friday),  and  to 
read  a  paper  on  the  vital  question  of  this  time — the  appoint- 
ment and  position  of  school  inspectors.  But  the  College 
classes  reopen  on  the  3rd  January  after  the  Christmas 
vacation,  and  I  must  therefore  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
being  at  Dundee  on  either  the  3rd  or  4th  January.  I  regret 
this  very  much,  for  I  have  long  wondered  at  the  apathy  of 
schoolmasters  on  this  most  important  subject.  It  seems  to 
me  that  no  other  possible  measure,  no  combination  of  other 
possible  measures,  could  do  half  so  much  for  the  elevation  of 
the  teacher's  status,  for  the  increase  of  his  efficiency,  and  for 
the  improvement  of  school  instruction,  as  the  making  of  the 
inspectorship  an  object  of  ambition  to  schoolmasters  as  the 
crown  of  a  zealous  career,  instead  of  conferring  it  almost 
exclusively  on  young  men  ignorant  of  school  teaching,  not 
teachers,  or  having  necessarily  any  sympathy  with  teachers, 
and  who  have  everything  still  to  learn  that  can  fit  them  for 
their  office.  What  should  we  think  of  a  manufacturing  con- 
cern in  which  the  foreman  had  not  been  a  journeyman,  or 
even  an  apprentice  ?  and  an  inspector  is  more  than  a  fore- 
man ;  school  inspection  is  a  greater  and  more  complex  tiling 
than  any  manufacture.  It  has  been  said  that  every  country 
has  the  best  government  that  it  deserves.  Shall  the  same 
thing  be  said  of  schoolmasters  ?  They  stand  up  bravely  for 
extra  sixpences  of  grant,  and  they  tolerate  the  present  system 
of  inspectorship. 

James  Smith,  Esq. 
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THE    INSPECTORSHIP    QUESTION. 

I  was  struck  with  a  remark  in  the  last  S n  article  about 

the  projected  reforms  not  affecting  the  present  generation  of 
teachers.  This  accounts  for  much  apathy  on  one  hand,  and 
for  the  direction  of  much  activity  on  the  other.  But  the 
inspectorship  question  does  vitally  affect  existing  teachers, 
and  in  more  ways  than  one  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  I,  who 
am  quite  disinterested  personally,  take  up  the  cause  of  the 
teachers  whose  very  interest  might  throw  discredit  on  their 
appeals.  At  the  same  time,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  am  not 
at  all  blind  to  the  defects  and  excesses  and  absurdities  of 
existing  dominies.  Nay,  it  is  because  I  refer  these  great  evils 
to  the  absence  of  an  adequate  career,  that  I  am  so  anxious, 
for  the  sake  of  their  successors,  to  open  up  the  course  for  an 
honourable  ambition. 

TEACHERS    AND    "GENTLEMEN." 

Men  become  very  much  what  they  are  held  to  be,  and 
their  character  is  moulded  by  the  treatment  they  receive. 
The  inspector  has  access  to  the  best  society ;  the  teacher  has 
not,  etc.,  etc.  Even  now  many  gentlemen  (the  word  is  much 
in  vogue  among  dominies,  see  the  milk  and  water  resolution 
about  the  inspectorship)  are  to  be  found  among  teachers, 
even  in  Scotland,  and  the  prospect  of  social  as  well  as  of 
professional  promotion  would  do  much  to  increase  their 
number.  The  shameful  talk  about  dunces  is  significant,  and 
not  to  be  forgotten.  The  inspectorship  question  is  best 
treated,  if  at  all,  in  a  distinct  article.  Had  I  wished  to 
attack  present  inspectors,  their  own  reports  give  ample 
materials ;  but  that  was  not  at  all  my  object. 

1877. 

SCOTTISH    EDUCATION. 

The  whole  future  of  Scottish  education  turns  upon  the 
cue  question,  "What  does  secondary  instruction  mean?" 
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I  need  not  repeat  and,  by  repeating,  dilute  this  writer's  argu- 
ments. He  has  unfurled  the  banner  round  which  all  the 
friends  of  improved  education  ought  to  rally,  and,  I  hope, 
will  rally.  There  is  no  fear  of  any  loss  of  aught  that  is 
valuable  in  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  but,  even  if 
there  were,  there  are  things  of  higher  and  more  general 
utility  than  Latin  and  Greek — things  which  must  not  be 
neglected,  or  relegated  to  an  inferior  place  in  the  school 
course,  whether  the  school  be  primary  or  secondary.  .  . 

Bonaly,  Colinton,  N.B., 

3rd  February,  1877. 

.  .  .  What  you  say  seems  to  show  the  advisableness 
of  your  settling  down  for  a  few  weeks  of  autumn  in  some 
Highland  glen,  wandering  about  for  short  distances,  exploring 
the  near  country,  and  enjoying  the  fresh  bracing  air  and  the 
grand  and  ever-changing  scenery.  This  is  far  better  than 
much  travelling  and  continual  shifting  from  place  to  place. 
Come  to  us  again  this  year  en  route  for  the  Highlands. 

BOOKS    ON    ECONOMIC    SCIENCE. 

I  do  not  advise  you  not  to  read  J.  S.  Mill's  book ;  but  I 
do  advise  you  to  buy  and  read,  and  urge  your  girls  to  read 
Professor  Cairns'  "  Plutology,"  published  by  Macmillan.  In 
that  you  will  find  no  doubtful  disputations,  but  a  charming 
and  even  fascinating  exposition  of  principles,  with  copious 
illustration  from  a  great  variety  of  sources.  I  fully  concur 
with  Professor  Jevons  in  his  admiration  of  this  excellent 
book.  Head  it  before  Mill,  and  you  will  be  all  the  better  able 
to  appreciate  and  to  judge  Mill.  Herbert  Spencer's  small  work 
on  Sociology  (King  and  Co.)  also  deserves  careful  perusal 
It  is  as  delightful  as  it  is  instructive.  I  have  Williams' 
pamphlet.  I  will  send  you  in  a  few  days  (I  hope)  my 
Address  in  Glasgow  to  the  Co-operative  Association,  which 
you  will  find  useful  as  regards  both  co-operation  and  trades 
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unionism,  and  I  will  not  now  discuss  either  subject.  For 
sixpence  you  may  get  from  Maclehose,  Glasgow,  a  very 
instructive  pamphlet  by  Mr.  J.  Honeyman,  architect,  on 
"Trades  Unionism;"  and  for  a  shilling,  from  the  same 
publisher,  another,  by  Ch.  Gairdner,  on  "The  Causes  of 
Fluctuations  in  Trade,"  or  rather,  I  should  say,  of  "  Depres- 
sion of  Trade."  Let  me  commend  also  to  your  notice  two 
pamphlets  by  Sedley  Taylor,  M.A.,  of  Cambridge,  one  on 
the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  on  the  Eastern 
Question  (price  sixpence,  Liberal  Central  Association,  48, 
Parliament  Street,  S.W.),  and  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  and 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  (price  twopence,  ibid.).  These  you 
will  find  most  instructive  at  this  time. 

BOOKS    WORTH   READING. 

I  am  reading  Charles  Kingsley's  "  Memoirs  and  Letters" 
with  deep  interest.  Have  you  read  Hamerton's  "  Bound 
about  my  House"?  This  is  a  delicious  picture  of  French 
country  life.  Bead  Gustave  Droz's  "  Le  Pacquet  de  Lettres  " 
and  "  Autour  d'une  Source,"  both  wonderfully  clever ;  but 
carefully  avoid  his  "Monsieur,  Madame,  et  Bebe,"  which  I 
was  led  by  the  other  two  to  begin,  but  which  I  soon  threw 
aside  in  utter  disgust,  in  spite  of  its  cleverness  and  mastery 
of  style.  Taine's  "L'Ancien  Begime  "  is  painfully  instructive, 
and  well  worth  reading.  Martineau's  new  volume  would 
delight  you.  There  is  no  controversy  in  it,  and  nothing  to 
jar  on  orthodox  convictions.  ...  By  the  way,  do  read 
without  delay  Smiles'  "  Life  of  Thomas  Edward."  I  lecture 
on  it  to  lots  of  working  men.  It  is  a  marvellous  record, 
deeply  affecting,  and  yet  not  painful  Bead  also  Professor 
Laurie's  "Inaugural  Lecture  on  Education;"  Meiklejohn's 
ditto  ;  and,  above  all,  the  Bev.  F.  B.  Zincke's  Address,  which 
is,  as  I  fully  expected  it  would  be,  a  most  remarkable 
discourse.  .  .  . 

Miss  Pipe. 
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.  .  .  If  you  can  write  a  fairy  tale  or  a  frightful  story, 
<•.//.,  "The  Massacred  Milkmaid,"  or  "The  Hatchet  of  Horror," 
or  a  dissertation  on  the  Millennium,  or  the  locality  of  Hell, 
you  may  find  purchasers  as  well  as  readers ;  but  plain  sense 
on  practical  subjects  crieth  aloud  in  the  streets  and  no  one 
regardeth.  .  .  . 

HOME    TASKS. 

I  agree  with  you  in  condemning  solitary  tasks  at  home 
for  children.  They  break  the  spirit,  and  exhaust  the  nervous 
system,  while  they  crush  the  intellect.  My  former  remarks 
referred  wholly  to  the  best  or  true  method  of  school  teaching  ; 
and  I  do  not  see  that  they  are  much  affected  by  your  reply. 
Children  are  not  jars  or  bottles  into  which  teachers  are  to 
pour  knowledge  in  its  finished  form. 

TELLING   VerSUS    TEACHING. 

Subjects  cannot  all  be  treated  alike ;  the  geography  of  a 
country  cannot  be  evolved  or  evoked  from  the  young  intelli- 
gence, step  by  step,  as  can  a  demonstration  in  geometry;  but, 
as  the  general  rule,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  less  children  are 
directly  told,  and  the  more  they  are  encouraged  and  assisted  to 
work  out  results,  and  to  arrive  at  principles  by  the  exercise 
of  their  own  reasoning  powers,  the  better  in  all  respects.  It 
is  easy  to  force  verbal  formulas  upon  the  memory,  and  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  meaning  goes  along  with  the  words. 
But  even  the  words  should  be  the  pupil's,  rather  than  the 
teacher's ;  and  the  effort  to  express  what  has  been  conceived 
is  a  doubly  valuable  exercise :  it  develops  the  powers  of 
expression,  while  it  fixes  and  makes  luminous  the  conception 
so  expressed.  The  teaching  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  could 
not  hold  its  ground  for  a  moment  were  the  true  nature  of 
teaching  understood.  My  plan-  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  may  be 
slower  at  first,  but  surer,  and*  it  will  be  the  quicker  in  tho 
long  run.  Every  step  in  advance  will  be  well  secured,  and 
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will  render  each  further  step  firmer  and  swifter  too.  The 
lecturing  to  children  is  as  futile  in  one  way  as  are 
memory  tasks  in  another.  There  is  a  via  media,  yet  distinct 
from  either  extreme.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Strachan. 

1878. 
THE    PROFESSION    OF    TEACHING. 

The  time  is  fast  coming  when  no  teacher  will  be  considered 
qualified  without  a  serious  study  of  the  theory  and  history  of 
his  profession,  even  though  he  may  have  mastered  his  text- 
books of  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  Geometry,  or  whatever  subject 
he  may  take  up. 

Paris,  61,  Avenue  Josephine, 

3rd  August,  1878. 
A   MODERN    SCHOOL. 

.  .  .  I  would  not  have  come  to  this  place  but  for  the 
exhibition,  which  I  was  anxious  that  my  children  should  see 
and  profit  by.  I  devote  to  them  what  time  I  can  spare.  I 
am  interested  in  schools  here,  and  especially  in  the  C 
Chaptal,  which  puts  modern  languages  and  physical  science 
before  Latin,  in  order  both  of  time  and  of  importance,  while 
Greek  it  does  not  teach  at  all.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Schwabe. 

Paris,  61,  Avenue  Josephine* 

llth  Auguat,  187& 
EDUCATION   IN   ITALY. 

Your  letter*  and  telegram  have  been  received.  The 
utmost  that  I  can  undertake  to  do  is  to  write  an  address, 
which  I  will  make  as  short  and  comprehensive  as  possible, 
so  that  it  may  be  translated  into  Italian.  I  would  have 

*  Mrs.  Schwabe's  letter  contained  a  pressing  invitation  to  Dr.  Hodgson  to  visit  her 
at  Naples,  to  give  an  address  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  schools  for  Secular 
Instruction,  which  she  had  succeeded,  at  the  cost  of  unwearying  labours  and  self-devotion, 
in  establishing  in  that  priestridden  and  benighted  city  with  the  sanction  and  aid  of  the 
Italian  Government. 
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written  it  to-day,  but  I  am  not  well.  I  will  send  it  to  you  as 
soon  as  I  possibly  can.  If  read  to  the  meeting  it  will  do 
much  more  good  (however  little)  than  I  would  do  in  presence. 
I  may,  at  a  future  time,  be  able  to  examine  your  schools, 
and  to  report. 

BOOKS    ON    ECONOMICS. 

It  would  be  well  to  translate  into  Italian  (if  not  already 
done)  some  of  Bastiat's  short  and  pithy  tracts,  such  as 
especially,  "  Ce  qu'on  voit,  et  ce  qu'on  ne  voit  pas."  I  would 
strongly  recommend  to  you  the  second  volume  of  "  Cours 
d'Economie  Politique,  a  1'usage  des  ouvriers  et  des  artisans, 
par  Schulze  Delitzch,  traduit  par  Benjamin  KampaL  "  Paris : 
Guillemin,  14,  Rue  Richelieu.  I  have  not  the  German 
original.  S.  D.  was  and  is  a  disciple  of  Bastiat,  and  an 
eloquent  and  sound  writer,  who  has  done  much  to  counteract 
the  Socialistic  teaching  of  Lassalle  and  others.  The  first 
volume  is  by  Rampal  himself ;  very  good,  but  not  to  your 
purpose.  S.  D.'s  German  work  is  "  Capital :  zu  einem 
deutschen  Arbeiter-Katechismus."  Leipzig:  E.  Kul,  1863. 

Mrs.  Schwabe. 

1878. 
EDUCATIONAL    DESPAIR. 

.  .  Nothing  in  the  state  of  existing  schools  is  too 
bad  for  belief.  They  are  strangled  and  starved  by  Latin 
grammars,  and,  after  all,  Latin  is  not  learned.  .  .  .  One 
great  benefit  of  instruction  is  that  it  prevents  men  from 
writing  bad  verse,  while  it  assists  them  in  enjoying  true 
poetry.  .  .  . 

Bonaly  Tower,  Colinton, 

5th  November,  1879. 
THE    TEACHING    OF    LATIN. 

I  have  read  with  very  great  admiration  your  paper  on  the 
teaching  of  "  Classics,"  and  especially  of  Latin.  It  is  by  far 
the  best  defence  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  any  paragraph 
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of  it  outweighs  pages  of  Bonamy  Price's  declamation  on  the 
same  side.  You  fairly  grapple  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
with  the  real  merits  of  the  question.  Yet  I  am  not  at  all 
satisfied  that  the  actual  teaching  of  Latin  anywhere  comes 
up  to  the  ideal  which  you  have  sketched,  and  with  which, 
I  do  not  doubt,  your  own  teaching  was  in  accord.  Even  if 
the  fact  be  so,  however,  it  furnishes  an  argument  not  for 
abandoning  Latin,  but  for  improving  and  educating  the 
teachers  thereof.  Latin,  like  other  things,  has  suffered  from 
the  monopoly  which  it  too  long  enjoyed,  and  notr,  if  Latin  is 
to  maintain  any  place  in  ordinary  schools,  wiser  methods 
must  be  adopted  so  as  to  turn  to  the  best  account  the 
lessened  time  available.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  stimulus 
of  the  competition  of  other  subjects  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
teaching  of  Latin.  I  will  send  you  in  a  few  days  a  most 
admirable  letter  from  my  dear  and  accomplished  friend,  Dr. 
Clyde,  whose  views  will  interest  you  very  much.  They  have 
considerably  impressed  me.  Your  paper  deserves  to  be 
published  in  a  separate  form.  It  is  in  all  respects  admirable, 
and  hits  the  happy  medium  between  vague  theory  and  con- 
ventional routine.  .  .  . 

C.  P.  Mason,  Esq. 

CLASSICAL    INSTRUCTION. 

.  .  .  Your  son's  perplexities  about  "  imitatrix  "  and 
"  Eois,"  what  he  fancied  to  mean  "imitation  of  the  morning  " 
or  "  imitation  of  the  goddess  of  the  morning  (!!),"  revive  and 
confirm  my  abhorrence  of  what  is  called  "  classical  . 
tion  (!)"  for  youths  of  his  age.  It  is  a  bewilderment,  a  per- 
version, a  stupefaction,  a  mystification,  a  stultification.  .  . 

Bonaly  Tower,  Colinton, 

3rd  April. 
FREE    SCHOOLS. 

I  wish  I  were  well  enough  and  had  time  to  reply  fnl . 
your  letter.     I  can  say  little  more  than  that  I  am.  and  for 
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many  years  have  been,  in  favour  of  free  schools,  on  the 
American  plan,  though  I  do  not  care  much  to  agitate  for  it 
at  present,  when  other  much  more  pressing  matters  (in  my 
opinion)  require  attention.  School  expenses  being  borne  by 
local  rates,  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  the  argument  from 
centralisation  and  State  control.  By  the  abolition  of  fees, 
a  vast  amount  of  trouble  and  complication  is  saved,  while 
compulsory  attendance  is  vastly  facilitated.  There  is  no 
more  charity  in  the  matter  than  hi  the  supply  of  water  or 
gas  to  a  town.  Every  one  pays  water  according  to  his  means, 
and  all  share  in  the  common  benefit.  Gas-light  in  the 
streets,  or  protection  by  the  police,  is  not  of  more  common 
interest  than  is  the  supply  of  schooling  to  the  children  of  the 
community.  The  fees  now  cover  but  a  small  part  of  the 
total  cost,  and  the  balance  of  advantages  seems  to  me  strongly 
against  them.  But  I  cannot  here  argue  the  question  as  it 
deserves.  The  grand  aim  must  be  to  make  schooling 
absolutely  universal,  and  to  sweep  away  the  notion  that  the 
benefits  of  instruction  are  obtained  only  by  the  individuals 
subject  thereto.  It  is  your  interest  and  mine  that  all  should 
be  taught,  and  not  merely  our  own  children.  .  .  . 
G.  R.  McDougall,  Esq. 

Dr.  Hodgson  had,  as  we  have  seen,  always  advocated 
the  teaching  of  Economics  in  Schools ;  and  he  was 
perpetually  dwelling  upon  the  vital  connection  between 
economics  and  practical  education. 

20th  April,  1857. 
A    SOCIAL    PARADOX. 

.  .  .  You  are  quite  right  as  to  the  paradox.  It  is  a 
paradox  and  intentionally  so ;  yet  it  is  true.  This  is  not 
the  only  social  question  that  can  and  must  be  reduced  to 
what  Kant  calls  an  antinomy.  Thus,  till  the  people  are  better 
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off,  they  will  not  be  educated ;  but  till  they  are  educated, 
they  will  not  be  better  off.  The  only  practical  way  out  of 
such  a  puzzle  is  very  gradual  and  slow.  It  lies  in  beginning 
at  both  ends  and  working  towards  the  meeting  point  in  the 
centre.  But  so  long  as  education  is  thought  to  mean  a  little 
reading,  less  writing  and  ciphering,  with  much  colloquial 
catechism,  the  work  will  not  even  be  begun.  The  great,  the 
real  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  diffusion  of  education  is 
ignorance  of  its  true  nature,  and  consequently  of  its  impor- 
tance ;  and  this  is  quite  compatible  with  lots  of  talk  and 
agitation  on  the  subject.  At  times,  yes  often,  I  am  sick  of 
the  whole  matter,  and  long  to  wash  my  hands  of  it  for  ever. 
But  the  thought  will  recur  that  one  is  bound  to  do  something 
to  help  to  make  things  better.  Then  comes  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  hearing ;  and  after  that  of  convincing  and 
impressing  those  who  hear.  .  .  . 
Dr.  W.  Smith. 

Jordan  Bank,  Edinburgh, 

3rd  January,  I860. 
EACH   FOB   ALL. 

.  You  seem  to  me  to  forget  that,  unless  men 
are  honest,  prudent,  industrious,  no  system  of  society,  how- 
ever ingenious,  can  prosper ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  men  were  honest,  prudent,  and  industrious,  the  present, 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  divinely-appointed  system,  would 
work  well  for  all.  The  innocent,  alas !  at  all  times  have 
suffered,  and  do  suffer,  for  the  guilty ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
even  those  who  in  their  own  persons  exercise  the  admirable 
qualities  named  above,  are  still  losers  and  sufferers  by  the 
idleness,  intemperance,  wastefulness,  improvidence,  and  dis- 
honesty of  their  fellows.  Hence  it  is  the  interest  of  every 
man  to  promote  the  moral  improvement  of  all  men,  as  well 
as  to  raise  their  physical  standard  of  living.  And  this  you 
call  a  selfish  system,  the  work  of  the  base  propensities ! 
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Every  day  of  my  life  I  grow  more  eager  to  do  good  to  my 
fellow-men,  especially  to  the  working  class  ;  and  every  day 
do  I  seem  to  see  more  clearly  that  in  their  own  hands,  under 
conditions  even  as  they  are,  lies  the  complete  and  ultimate 
remedy. 

Mr.  Malcolm. 

The  following  letter  was  written  in  answer  to  an 
application  for  assistance  (and  Dr.  Hodgson  had  scores 
of  such  ;  and  he  gave  to  each  his  most  kindly  considera- 
tion— and  to  most  an  affirmative  answer)  from  a  lady 
whose  father  had  died  without  having  insured  his  life, 
or  having  made  any  provision  for  his  family: — 

London,  19th  February,  1864. 

Your  father  I  knew  only  by  reputation.  When  I  found 
that  so  excellent  and  distinguished  a  man  as  he  was,  for  half 
a  century  connected  with  an  Insurance  Co.,  whose  very 
business  it  is  to  rob  death  of  much  of  its  terror  by  providing 
for  the  survivors,  has  left  you  his  daughter  to  enter  on  a  new 
and  untried  career  for  a  livelihood;  pardon  me  if  I  say  that 
my  already  strong  conviction  is  greatly  strengthened,  that 
our  systems  of  teaching  and  training  at  home  and  at  school 
must  be  radically  defective  in  failing  to  prevent,  in  not  even 
trying  to  prevent,  the  recurrence  of  such  a  state  of  things. 
It  is  from  this  conviction,  which  as  yet  few  share,  or  have 
even  approached,  that  I  am  doing  what  I  can  to  introduce 
into  schools  some  instruction  in  the  conditions,  without  the 
fulfilment  of  which  the  life  on  which  the  child  must  ere 
long  enter  is  unlikely  to  be  what  is  desirable  and  right, 
whether  for  the  individual  himself  or  for  those  dependent 
upon  him.  No  philanthropy,  no  piety,  no  zeal  can  exempt 
any  one  from  the  duty — the  necessity  of  realizing  these 
conditions  or  from  the  consequences  of  failing  to  r« 
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them.  If  the  good  and  earnest  neglect  these,  what  can  we 
expect  from  the  thoughtless  and  ill-disposed?  And  from  what 
but  education  can  a  remedy  be  sought  ?  In  present  education 
is  it  found  or  even  sought  ? 

In  spite  of  the  apparently  cold  tone  of  the  above,  he 
showed  the  heartiest  diligence  in  assisting  the  unfortu- 
nate lady  with  money,  direction  and  advice. 

But  while  Dr.  Hodgson  discussed  and  handled  the 
problems  of  economics  and  education  in  the  abstract 
with  the  precision  and  clearness  of  a  profound  and 
accurate  thinker,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following  letter 
with  what  generous  sympathy  and  what  broad  and 
enlightened  views  of  life  he  advocated  the  equal  claim 
to  all  educational  advantages  of  the  female  sex,  so  long 
contemptuously  set  down  as  unworthy  to  share  in  the 
privileges  or  compete  for  the  honour  and  profit  to  be 
reaped  in  the  boundless  field  of  intellectual  progress : — 

Barmouth,  9th  July,  1869. 

Many  thanks  for  the  extract*  from  "The  Minister's 
Wife,"  with  which  I  heartily  sympathize.  At  the  same 
time,  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  real  difference  between 
you  and  me  in  this  matter.  Most  sincerely  and  earnestly 
would  I  deprecate  any  course  of  treatment  which  should,  or 


*  "  The  cottage  was  all  absorbed  and  wrapt  up  in  the  child  for  the  first  year  of  her 
existence.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  it  is  no  great  testimony  to  the  female  intelligence 
that  it  can  thus  permit  itself  to  be  swallowed  up  in  adoring  contemplation  and 
tendance  of  a  helpless,  speechless  infant,  with  no  intellectual  existence  at  all.  I 
despair  of  being  able  to  explain  the  phenomenon  to  the  other  half  of  the  world.  Bat 
yet  it  is  quite  real  and  undeniable.  A  woman  with  brains,  and  thought*  in  her  head, 
with  sympathies  as  quick  and  wide  as  are  likely  to  be  found  in  human  kind,  with  open 
heart  and  intelligent  mind,  is  quite  capable  of  absorbing  herself,  retiring  into  the  little 
being  of  a  baby,  finding  in  the  mere  operations  of  washing  it  and  dressing  it,  singing  it 
to  sleep,  and  talking  nonsense  to  it  awake,  a  delight  more  exquisite  than  can  be  giren 
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even  might,  render  mothers  indifferent  to  the  welfare,  or 
even  to  the  caresses,  of  their  infant  children.  But,  just  as  it  is 
not  necessary  that  a  mother  should  be  an  idiot  in  order  that 
she  should  love  her  children,  I  cannot  believe  that  any 
amount  of  mental  culture  would  deaden  or  impair  maternal 
affection.  It  might,  indeed,  and  probably  would,  and  certainly 
ought,  to  prevent  a  mother  from  sacrificing  the  child's  own 
well-being  through  the  blind  tyranny  of  a  mere  animal 
instinct,  such  as  binds  a  tigress  to  her  cubs  ;  but  the  affection 
itself  it  is  likely  to  strengthen  as  well  as  to  purify  and  to 
guide.  I  cannot  think  that  you,  for  instance,  would  have 
loved  your  children  more  intensely  had  you  loved  them  less 
wisely,  had  you  had  less  literary  culture,  less  breadth  and 
depth  of  sympathy  with  social  progress.  For  myself  I  know 
that  no  knowledge  or  culture  that  I  may  have  acquired  by 
many  years'  study  at  all  lessens  my  interest  in  watching  my 
children's  sports,  in  responding  to  their  endearments,  any 
more  than  in  aiding  the  development  of  their  minds.  As 
Pestalozzi  said,  "  a  mother's  love  should  be  a  thinkin<j  love." 
If  you  say  that  a  father's  love  is  not  like  a  mother's,  I 
answer :  True  ;  the  mother's  is  by  far  the  more  intense  if  not 
the  deeper ;  for  that  very  reason  is  it  even  less  likely  than  a 
father's  to  be  checked  by  outward  influences  or  by  any 
course  of  education  not  in  itself  vicious  and  demoralizing. 

her  by  all  the  arts  and  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  It  la  not  that  she  1*  content  and 
pleased  to  do  her  duty,  but  that  those  nursery  episodes  are  sweet  to  her  inmost  soul, 
and  that,  when  unrestrained  by  the  necessities  of  life,  she  gives  herself  up  to  them  with 
passion,  finding  every  little  detail  delicious,  and  resigning  her  whole  intellectual  being, 
all  her  loftiest  aspirations  to  the  rosy,  round-limbed,  babbling  little  fetish  before  which 
she  worships.  So  it  is,  and  who  can  tell  how  it  conies  about?  Her  mind  might  be  • 
blank  for  anything  it  matters  to  the  object  of  her  adoration  ;  IRT  time  is  all  frittered 
away  in  the  most  trifling  of  occupations, — but  every  moment  is  filled  up.  her  deep 
broken,  ceaseless  attention  demanded,— and  she  is,  as  it  were,  in  heaven  t  Foolish  female 
creature  !  What  can  Universities  do  for  a  being  always  ready  at  a  moment's  notioe  to 
surrender  herself  into  voluntary  idiocy  like  thisf  (Again)  "Her  first  little  pearly 
tooth  was  a  greater  event  than  the  Reform  Bill."—"  The  Minitter't  W\f<,"  pp.  41-4J, 
vol.  ii. 
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The  only  mother  whom  I  can  call  to  mind  as  indifferent 
alike  to  the  tears,  the  smiles,  the  embraces,  the  health,  the 
progress  of  her  children,  is  an  empty-headed  woman,  with 
no  resources,  nothing  to  do,  frivolous,  ignorant,  caring  about 
nothing  because  knowing  nothing,  except  perhaps  horses. 

In  the  next  place  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  women 
whose  lot  it  is  not  to  be  either  mothers  or  wives.  Are  they 
to  be  of  no  account  ?  Are  they  to  have  no  field  of  exercise 
for  their  thoughts  and  energies,  no  subject  of  interest  but 
that  which  fate  has  denied  to  them  ?  There  is  much  work 
in  the  world  which  unmarried  women  can  do  admirably  well, 
and  find  their  own  happiness  in  doing,  if  they  be  not  taught 
and  trained  to  regard  the  nursery  as  the  only  career  for 
women,  and  consequently  to  regard  themselves  as  waifs  and 
strays  in  life,  beings  who  have  been  called  but  not  chosen, 
and  who,  having  missed  their  only  vocation,  are  henceforward 
only  cumberers  of  the  ground,  burdens  on  the  industry  of 
others,  if  not  wasteful  as  well  as  idle  consumers  of  what 
others  have  produced. 

Lastly,  there  is  no  small  number  of  women,  as  there  is  of 
men,  who  have  no  calling  whatever  to  the  parental  office,  to 
whom  children  are  naturally,  I  will  not  say  repulsive,  but, 
indifferent.  Hitherto  many  such  women  are  driven  by 
stress  of  need,  by  love  of  display,  or  of  power  and  position, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  all  elevating,  or  improving,  or  satis- 
factory thoughts  and  occupation,  to  aim  at  marriage  as  the 
only  "refuge  for  the  destitute,"  and  to  take  on  them  obliga- 
tions which  they  are  alike  unfit,  unworthy,  and  unwilling  to 
discharge.  I  would  gladly  lessen  the  number  of  such  real 
"  unfortunates  "  by  opening  up  to  women  other  sources  of 
mental  interest  and  other  modes  of  winning  a  way  in  life 
There  is  a  terrible  line  in  Coleridge : 

To  force  from  famine  the  caress  of  love, 

and  who  can  tell  how  many  women  accept  and  even  seek 
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shelter  from  weariness  of  life,  from  idleness  which  they  can- 
not endure,  from  celibacy  which  they  cannot  dignify,  from 
poverty  which  they  cannot  otherwise  avert,  in  marriage 
without  affection,  without  preparedness,  without  any  per- 
ception of  consequences,  without  thought  of  the  obligations 
it  imposes,  and  of  the  care  and  labour  and  judgment  and 
devotedness  needful  for  their  discharge.  If  we  had  fewer 
injudicious  marriages,  we  should  not  in  the  next  generation 
have  so  many  idle,  useless,  perverse,  and  discontented  women 
— or  men — to  provide  for.  Children  would  be  at  once 
fewer  and  better.  In  "  single  blessedness  "  for  the  majority 
of  either  men  or  women  I  do  not  at  all  believe  ;  but  even 
single  misery  is  better  than  double  misery,  and  I  would  fain 
prevent  the  double  by  abolishing  the  single.  Marriage  is 
neither  a  Paradise  of  which  all  are  worthy,  nor  an  Inferno  to 
which  all  should  be  condemned. 
Mrs.  Ellis. 

Nor  did  he  confine  himself  to  mere  expressions  of 
sympathy ;  many  of  his  numerous  courses  of  lectures — 
generally  gratuitous — were  given  to  girls'  schools,  classes 
of  ladies,  or  were  open  to  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen, 
working  women  as  well  as  working  men ;  as  we  see  in 
the  following  list  of  lectures  we  find  him  sending  to  a 
friend  in  the  spring  of  1875  :~ 

41,  Grove  End  Road,  London,  N.W., 

1st  March,  1865. 

.  .  .  I  have  given  the  following  courses  of  about 
24—30  lessons  each,  besides  single  lectures  innumerable:— 

1.  To  a  selected  number  of  pupils  from  the  eight  Heriot 

out-door  schools,  Edinburgh  (boys  and  girls),  the 
teachers,  and  assistant  teachers. 

2.  To  the  senior  boys  of  Heriot's  Hospital  (the  patrons 

being  the  Clergy  and  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh). 
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3.  To  the  scholars  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Training 

School 

4.  To  a  large  number  of  ladies  in  Queen  Street  Hall, 

Edinburgh,  at  one  on  Saturday. 

6.  To  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  Nicolson 
Street  Hall,  Edinburgh,  at  three  p.m. 

6.  To  a  large  class  of  working  men  and  women  in 

Surgeon's  Square  Lecture  Boom  at  8-80. 

7.  To  about  200  working  men  in  same  hall. 

8.  To  the  senior  pupils  of  Park  Place  Institute  for  Young 

Ladies,  Edinburgh. 

9.  To  the  Rector's  Class,  High  School,  Edinburgh. 

10.  To  Miss  Pipe's  Ladies'  School,   Lalehamj   Clapham 

Park 

You  see  from  this  enumeration  that  I  have  had  some 
experience  with  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  male  and 
female,  and  with  all  separately  and  together.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Malleaon. 

Here  follow  a  few  letters  which  treat  more  specially 
of  his  views  on  economics  reduced  to  practice  :— 

The  Manor  House,  Berkh&mpstead,  Herts., 

10th  September,  1866. 
THE   DUTY   OP   SAYING. 

A  history  of  Berkhampstead  that  we  have  borrowed  gives 
fifty  different  ways  of  spelling  the  name !  You  may  take 
your  choice.  This  is  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Cowper,  and 
a  very  pretty  place  it  is.  ...  You  may  remember  the 
tenor  of  my  remarks  in  Camden  Street  on  the  reports  of  the 
Benevolent  Governesses'  Institution.  When  I  spoke  of 
staving  for  one's  self,  I  wished  merely  to  give,  for  completeness' 
sake,  the  other  side  of  your  phrase,  saving  for  our  friend*. 
The  duty  and  advantage  of  saving  are  common  to  both  sexes. 
Individual  cases  must  be  dealt  with,  or  judged,  according  to 
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circumstances  ;  but  the  general  doctrine  must  be  preached 
without  reserve.  If  the  difficulty  is  greatest  when  the 
necessity  is  greatest,  it  seems  hard  to  inculcate  health  in 
those  who  almost  must  kill  themselves  in  order  to  live  ;  but 
the  duty  and  the  reality  remain,  and  cannot  be  avoided. 
Miss  Buss. 

SAVE    SOMETHING. 

.  .  .  It  would  be  much  nearer  my  notion  to  say 
"Earn  sivpence  a  day  (if  you  cannot  earn  more),  and  save 
out  of  it  a  penny,  or  if  that  be  not  possible  then  a  halfpenny, 
or  if  that  be  not  possible  then  &farthiny.  Any  amount,  how- 
ever small,  but  let  the  claims  of  the  future  be  recognized." 
I  have  already  said  that  in  individual  cases  much  may  be 
and  ought  to  be  allowed  for.  Some  incomes  are  likely  to 
increase,  some  to  decrease,  some  to  remain  stationary.  The 
sources  of  some  are  dried  up  by  death,  others  flow  on 
unchecked  to  the  grave.  Responsibilities  differ  as  well 
as  incomes.  But  let  the  general  duty  and  wisdom  of  saving 
be  taught  and  recognized.  Then  let  the  needful  allowances 
be  made  in  and  for  individual  cases.  It  may  be  more 
meritorious,  because  more  difficult,  for  one  to  save  5s.  than 
for  another  to  save  £500.  Let  each  judge  himself  as  he 
would  another. 

Miss  Buss. 

The  following  points  out  another  fundamental  error 
in  economics  : — 

London,  23rd  May,  186& 

I  should  still  fear  to  incur  the  censure  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Hughes,  M.P.,.  who,  in  your  hearing  as  in  mine  (and  the 
expression  has  since  been  recorded  in  print),  endorsed  the 
doctrine  that  all  profit  tm-unx  ml>biwj  some  one  el*e!  Does 
robbing  become  legitimate  if  the  spoil  be  largely  divi 
Yet  co-operative  mills,  like  other  mills,  must  be  sustained  by 
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profits  ;  their  shareholders  are  selfish  enough  to  wish  and 
even  to  expect  dividends,  and  even  the  absence  of  dividends 
will  iiot  free  them  from  the  guilt  of  conspiracy  (according  to 
Mr.  Hughes)  to  rob  some  one  else  I 

In  fine  I  leave  all  such  concerns  to  those  who  understand 
them.  I  say  nothing  against  them  for  the  same  reason  that 
prevents  my  saying  anything  for  them,  viz.,  that  of  their 
management,  on  which  success  or  failure  hangs,  I  know 
nothing  and  am  not  otherwise  qualified  to  judge. 

The  following  extracts  give  a  clear  idea  of  his  views 
regarding  the  comparative  value  and  needfulness  of 
different  kinds  of  knowledge  and  culture  : — 

If  there  are  any  persons  who  in  their  zeal  for  "the 
mechanical  and  physical  sciences,"  so  long  and  so  sadly 
neglected  in  schools,  wish  to  substitute  the  cultivation  of  these 
for  that  of  the  languages  usually  styled  classical,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  they  err  in  comparing  two  things  which 
do  not  admit  of  comparison  any  more  than  do  food  and 
clothing,  or  exercise  and  fresh  air, — all  things  excellent  in 
their  several  ways,  but  not  to  be  accepted  as  substitutes  for 
each  other.  Languages  on  one  hand  and  mechanical  or 
physical  sciences  on  the  other  employ  respectively  such  very 
different  faculties  of  mind,  or  the  same  faculties  of  mind  in 
such  very  different  ways,  that  any  monopoly  of  instruction 
in  favour  of  either  would  surely  be  unwise.  As  a  rule  the 
advocates  of  the  physical  and  mechanical  sciences  do  not 
disparage  linguistic  training,  but,  fully  recognising  its 
importance,  they  venture  in  the  first  place  to  suggest,  that 
possibly  much,  if  not  all  of  the  benefit  it  confers  might  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  modern  languages  which  have 
besides  many  subsidiary  advantages  not  now  possessed  by 
the  ancient  tongues,  and  in  the  second  place  to  suggest  that 
by  a  change  in  the  order  of  studies  and  in  the  distribution 
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of  time  greater  progress  might  possibly  be  made  in  all  three 
studies,  viz. : — (i.)  Physical  Sciences,  (ii.)  Modern  Languages, 
(iii.)  Ancient  Languages,  than  is  now  made  in  the  study  of 
Ancient  Languages  alone.  The  true  contrast  is  thus  not 
between  Ancient  Languages  and  Physical  Science,  but 
between  Ancient  Languages  and  Modern  Languages,  Physical 
Science  occupying  a  common  and  neutral  place.  Even  this 
contrast  is  not  pur  et  simple,  and,  except  in  the  notion  of  a  few 
persons,  does  not  aim  at  total  exclusion,  but  rather  at  subordi- 
nation in  the  amount  of  time  devoted  and  in  the  adjustment  of 
priority  of  study.  The  reformed  curriculum  would  thus  include 
not  Physical  Sciences  vice  Ancient  Languages  superseded ;  but 
in  the  earlier  years  of  study,  Physical  Sciences  (in  their 
elements)  AND  Modern  Languages  especially  the  vernacular ; 
in  the  later  years,  Physical  Sciences  (in  their  higher  develop- 
ments), AND  Ancient  Languages  (the  Modern  not  being  laid 
aside  or  neglected).  Now  on  this  great  question  what  is  the 
bearing  of  the  introduction  into  schools  of  Comparative 
Philology,  , which  you,  as  I  think,  rightly  advocate  in  con- 
nection with  classical  teaching  ?  Clearly  it  tends  to  the 
postponement  of  such  studies  to  a  period  of  the  school  life 
much  later  than  that  at  which  they  are  now  usually  begun. 
The  great  argument  in  favour  of  the  usual  early  beginning 
of  such  studies  has  hitherto  been  the  supposed  necessity  of 
the  rote  or  menwriter  system  of  instruction  which  is  said 
to  be  specially  adapted  to  the  intensity  of  memory  observable 
in  childhood  much  more  (we  are  told)  than  in  later  years. 
But  the  more  rational  and  philosophical  the  less  mechanical 
and  surely  repetitory  the  instruction  is  made,  the  less 
suited  is  it  to  that  stage  of  life  in  which  the  reason  and  the 
powers  of  drawing  abstract  distinctions  are  feeblest  and  least 
developed.  That  this  difficulty  is  widely  felt  is  obvious  from 
the  strictures  which  the  new  Public  Schools  Latin  Grammar 
has  called  forth  in  various  quarters. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
POLITICS. 

DR.  HODGSON'S  interest  in  public  questions,  and  in  the 
political  changes  constantly  taking  place  in  this  country, 
and  indeed  throughout  the  world,  was  always  ready  and 
intense.  He  had  been  more  or  less  actively  mixed  up 
in  politics  from  his  boyhood  ;  he  had  edited  a  Liberal 
paper;  he  had  mixed  much  with  the  Liberal  party  when 
residing  in  Liverpool  ;  he  had  had  close  relations  with 
Cobden  and  Bright,  and  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Leaguers 
generally  ;  and  in  later  years  received  not  a  few  invita- 
tions from  different  constituencies  to  represent  them  in 
Parliament.  Such  invitations  came,  for  example,  from 
influential  parties  in  Oxfordshire ;  in  Birmingham  and 
in  Newcastle ;  in  the  Falkirk  Burghs  and  in  Lcith. 
Obstacles  of  one  kind  or  another  came  in  the  way ;  one 
chief  obstacle  being  an  invincible  shyness,  a  nervous 
shrinking  from  public  positions  on  Dr.  Hodgson's  part, 
which  prevented  him  from  coming  forward  to  take  the 
place  which  his  friends  felt  to  be  unquestionably  his  due. 
But  for  this  peculiarity  of  temperament  he  would  have 
made  an  admirable  member  of  Parliament.  As  a 
speaker  of  the  greatest  clearness  and  compactness,  with 
a  complete  hold  on  facts  and  his  line  of  argument,  with 
the  plainest  and  simplest  and  most  common-sense  style, 
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great  command  of  the  aptest  and  homeliest  illustrations, 
a  wide  range  of  knowledge — knowledge  always  acci 
with  a  strong  and  native  eloquence  which  grew  out  of 
earnestness,  and  which  warmed  and  deepened  with  the 
progress  of  his  statement — he  could  not  have  failed  to 
make  a  strong  and  deep  mark  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  had  the  very  genius  of  common  sense,  the  clear 
moderation,  and  the  special  knowledge  that  are  always 
welcome — or  used  to  be  welcome — in  that  assembly. 

Dr.  Hodgson  found  his  chief  political  interest  in  the 
two  fundamental  questions  of  Economics  (or  Health  and 
Wealth)  and  Education  ;  and  it  was  under  the  angle  of 
these  two  large  interests  that  he  habitually  surveyed 
political  questions.  The  following  letter  gives  a  succinct 
account  of  his  way  of  looking  upon  Economic  Science 
in  its  relation  to  politics  : — 

Birmingham,  27th  February,  1858. 
ETERNAL    Vet'SUS    HUMAN    LAW. 

.  .  .  Your  difficulty  as  to  Economic  Science  seems  to 
me  wholly  to  arise  from  your  confounding  the  eternal  and 
divine  laws  with  mere  human  legislation,  which  has  t 
where  thwarted,  and  does  everywhere  still  thwart,  the 
natural  conditions  of  prosperity  and  happiness.  Take  the 
existence  of  our  English  aristocracy,  for  one  example,  with 
their  enormous  estates  and  exclusive  privileges,  all  du 
from  ancient  spoliation,  and  only  to  be  defended,  or  excused, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  better  on  the  whole  that  the  rights 
of  property  should  be  maintained,  even  where  the  original 
source  is  impure,  and  because  it  is  better  to  go  on  improving 
gradually  than  upset  the  foundations  of  society  by  seizing 
what  long  prescription  has  given  a  certain  title  to.  "What 
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you  say  of  the  time  when  might  was  right  is  only  too  true, 
and  the  spirit  and  results  of  that  time  linger  and  \vill  long 
linger  among  us.  On  this  point  I  would  probably  go  all 
lengths  with  you. 

REFORM   OF   LEGISLATION. 

Take  the  whole  mass  of  our  existing  legislation;  how 
much  of  it  is  a  direct  defiance  of  justice  and  the  true  nature 
of  things  ?  Let  us  reform  our  laws,  certainly,  as  fast  as  we 
can ;  but  let  us  not  blind  ourselves  to  what  we  can  each  and 
all  of  us  do,  in  obedience  to  higher  economic  laws,  for  our 
own  and  others'  happiness.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  thus  that 
vicious  human  laws  can  at  once  most  effectually  be  counter- 
acted and  most  rapidly  be  overthrown. 

PRIMOGENITURE. 

Thus,  as  a  single  example,  let  primogeniture  be  abolished, 
let  land  be  made  free  in  the  market  like  all  other  things,  and 
the  evil  will  speedily,  or,  at  all  events,  surely  be  righted.  It 
is  a  great  fallacy  to  charge  economists  with  defending  all 
that  exists,  no  matter  how  and  whence  it  came  into  existence. 
But  as  regards  economic  laws  themselves,  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that,  without  intelligent  human  co-operation,  they 
will  work  solely  for  human  good.  They  must  be  obeyed, 
and  understood  that  they  may  be  obeyed.  We  all  suffer  for 
others'  transgressions,  as  well  as  for  our  own.  This  is  the 
inevitable  condition  of  society,  form  or  change  it  how  you 
may.  Things  must  not  be  left  to  themselves  ;  we  must  teach 
and  train  those  who  make  them  what  they  are. 

The  following  letters  give  his  views  on  the  American 
War  of  Secession ;  and  from  them  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
recognized  the  absurdity  and  immorality — discerned  at 
that  time  by  very  few — of  compelling,  by  force  of  arms, 
the  maintenance  of  a  voluntary  Confederation. 
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Speaking  of  a  dispute   about  the   American    V 
between  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  and  the  "Examiner  and 
Times,"  he  says  : — 

London,  19th  February,  1865. 

"The  question  between  them  does  not  at  all  regard  the 
propriety  of  glutting  the  Yankee  maw  with  'righteous 
confiscation'  (luminous  darkness,  silent  noise!).  It  regards 
the  wisdom  of  trying  to  tempt  the  Seceding  States  back  into 
a  Union  which  they  repudiate  with  a  people  whom  they  abhor 
with  ever  increasing  fervour  and  reason,  by  offers  of  future 
right  to  secede  guarded  by  certain  conditions.  If  they  will 
only  cease  to  secede  now,  and  will  be  good  boys  for  say 
thirty  years,  their  rulers  will  graciously  allow  them,  if  still 
so  disposed — to  give  five  years'  notice  of  intention  to  secede, 
to  be  followed,  of  course,  by  full  permission  to  'depart  in 
peace ! '  Secession  hereafter,  when  it  is  expected  to  have 
become  undesirable,  is  to  be  permitted!  Now  after  it  has 
been  fought  for,  during  four  years,  against  overwhelming 
odds,  in  defiance  of  the  most  ruthless  slaughter  and  devasta- 
tion, it  is  to  be  quietly  abandoned,  through  faith  in  the 
honour  and  clemency  of  foes  whose  cruelty  is  equalled  only 
by  their  rapacity,  while  their  hypocrisy  almost  exceeds 
both!" 

August,  1866. 

We  have  neither  of  us,  I  think,  been  in  the  United  States, 
but  we  have  both  been  for  many  many  years  deeply  interested 
in  their  affairs ;  we  both  know  many  estimable  natives  of  the 
country,  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  Northerners,  Federalists,  and 
Abolitionists  ;  we  have  both  watched  with  care  the  course  of 
the  late  war,  and  doubtless  read  much  that  has  been  ^\ 
on  both  sides  of  the  great  question.  .  .  . 

I  have  been  a  not  less  regular  reader  of  the  "  Manchester 
Examiner  and  Times,"  whose  "  Yankee "  correspondent's 
letters  I  have  often  read  with  clenched  teeth  and  boiling 
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blood.  .  .  .  It  is  to  Federalist  much  more  than  to  Con- 
federate sources  that  I  owe  my  intense  conviction  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  North,  and  my 
intense  sympathy  with  the  South,  in  spite  of  the  slave-system, 
which,  since  boyhood,  I  have  been  trained  very  earnestly  to 
abhor.  I  do  not  in  the  least  shrink  from  the  test  that  you 
would  impose  as  to  Scotland  or  Ireland.  Of  the  former  it  is 
not  necessary  to  speak,  as  it  is  a  tolerably  well  contented 
part  of  the  British  dominions.  But  the  conquest  of  Ireland 
I  regard  as  a  crime  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  and  the  union 
with  it  as  a  crime  of  fraud.  The  results  have  been  just  such 
as  crime  may  be  expected  to  draw  after  it.  Ireland  has  ever 
been  a  drag  upon  England,  and,  in  many  ways,  an  injury  to 
it ;  and  even  if  the  Irish  Church  were  secularised  to-morrow, 
and  every  reasonable  ground  of  complaint  removed,  centuries 
might  elapse  ere  the  two  countries  could  be  fused  into  one. 
Ireland  has  been  cruelly  and  unjustly  used  in  the  not  very 
remote  past ;  the  discontentment  of  a  large  part  of  its  popula- 
tion is  quite  natural,  and  I,  for  one,  would  be  right  glad  to  see 
it  separated  from  Britain  if  such  be  the  wish  of  the  majority  of 
its  people,  even  though  I  might  believe  that  with  a  view  to 
the  future  they  judged  unwisely  for  themselves.  No  nation 
can  gain  by  the  holding  of  reluctant  subjects.  I  regret  the 
British  conquest  of  India,  and  I  wish  I  could  see  my  way  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  position  so  wrongfully  taken  up,  so 
cruelly  defended.  I  am  unconscious  then  of  any  inconsistency 
in  maintaining  that  the  Confederate  States,  containing  so 
many  millions  of  inhabitants  united  in  hatred  and  contempt 
of  the  Northern  States  with  a  unanimity  and  a  strength  of 
purpose  to  which  even  Irish  abhorrence  of  England  can 
scarcely  afford  a  parallel,  were  both  by  human  and  divine 
law  perfectly  justified  in  their  determination  to  secede  from 
their  Northern  allies,  or  associates,  or  whatever  else  you  may 
choose  to  call  them. 
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When  asked  to  stand  for  Oxfordshire,  he  left  with 
the  Liberal  Committee  a  full  statement  of  his  political 
creed,  and  of  his  views  both  of  measures  and  of 
men. 

August  13th,  1868. 

Iii  reference  to  the  Oxfordshire  election,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  I  will  offer  myself  as  candidate,  along  with  Mr. 
Cartwright,  on  my  receiving  such  a  requisition  or  invitation 
as  will  shield  me  from  the  otherwise  inevitable  charge  of 
presumption  in  aiming  at  the  representation  of  so  important 
a  county.  As  fully  as  brevity  permits,  I  will  state  some  of 
my  views  on  general  questions,  as  well  as  on  this  special 
subject.  First,  as  to  persons. 

MR.  GLADSTONE. 

1.  Mr.  Gladstone  I  regard  with  great  admiration  and  full 
confidence.     I  honour  his  versatile  talents ;   still  mor 
integrity,  his  progressive  liberality  of  sentiment  (so  much 
nobler  than   the   mere  consistency  which   is   often  rather 
obstinate  than  wise);  and  I  think  it  no  small  privilege  to 
look  upon  such  a  man  as  one's  political  leader. 

MR.  D'ISRAELI. 

2.  Mr.  Disraeli  I   think  to  be,   in  all  respects  except 
talent,  the  very  opposite  of  Gladstone.     As  disinterestedness 
differs  from  self-seeking,  honour  from  duplicity,  earnestness 
from  flippancy,   substance   from   show,   real  progress  from 
retrogression  which  has  not  even  the  merit  of  sincerity — so 
does  Mr.  Gladstone  seem  to  me  to  differ  from  Mr.  D'Israeli. 
Measures  apart, — for  the  latter  may,  for  his  own  purposes, 
happen  to  maintain  a  good  cause,  and  the  former  may, 
in    error,    maintain   a    doubtful    cause, — to    support    and 
admire  the  one  are  equivalent  to  opposing  and  disliking 
the  other. 
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MR.    BRIGHT. 

8.  Of  Mr.  Bright  I  am  certainly  no  adherent.  I  believe 
that  his  sincerity  equals  his  ability  (and  that  is  saying 
much).  On  Free  Trade  I  was  and  am  in  full  sympathy 
with  him,  but  in  other  respects  our  differences  of  opinions 
are  very  wide. 

MB.    HENLEY. 

4.  Mr.  Henley  I  respect  and  esteem  profoundly.  The 
House  of  Commons  would  be  much  the  poorer  and  the  worse 
were  it  to  lose  his  sterling  honesty,  his  manly  sense,  and 
candid  speaking. 

OTHEBfi. 

6.  Of  Colonels  North  and  Fane,  as  I  know  little,  I  will 
say  nothing  but  that  I  would  gladly  help  to  unseat  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  and  especially  that  one  whom  a  constituency 
would  prefer  to  lose.  .  .  .  Now  for  a  few  words  on 
general  questions. 

THE    FRANCHISE. 

1.  I  have  always  been  favourable  to  a  large  extension  of 
the  franchise,  though  for  many  years  I  have  done  less  towards 
enabling  people  to  gain  votes  than  towards  qualifying  them 
by  education  to  use  votes  worthily  and  well     Now  that,  by 
an  almost  incredible  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Tories,  so 
large  an  extension  has  been  made,  I  think  that  it  ought  to 
be  accepted  bond  fide,   and  that   all   irritating   and  merely 
technical  obstructions  ought  to  be  removed,  so  as  to  give  fair 
and  full  effect  to  the  measure  and  the  supposed  intentions  of 
the  Legislature 

THE    BALLOT. 

2.  The  Ballot  I  have  always  advocated,  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  regard  it  as  a  party  measure.     It  would  bear 
equally  on  Tory,  Whig,  and  Radical.     Bribery  and  intimida- 
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tion  are  (unfortunately)  not  confined  to  the  Tories,  and 
justice  demands  equal  protection  for  voters  whatever  their 
political  opinions. 

BRIBERY. 

8.  The  reference  to  bribery  and  intimidation  leads  me  to 
say  that  I  regard  both  with  the  strongest  disapproval  Which 
is  the  more  disgraceful  I  will  not  here  attempt  to  enquire. 
In  the  case  of  either,  without  acquitting  those  bribed  or 
intimidated,  I  would  visit  with  the  far  greatest  severity  the 
man  who  bribes  or  threatens.  Corruption  in  any  form,  if 
proved,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  disqualify  for  life  the 
offender  from  sitting  in  Parliament. 

THE    IRISH    CHURCH. 

4.  Of  the  Irish  Church  I  need  say  only  that  I  heartily 
concur  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  views  regarding  its  disendow- 
ment,  and  especially  its  disestablishment,  and  that  I  think 
this  measure  of  late  justice  would  be  a  source  of  strength, 
not  weakness,  to  the  sister  Church  in  England. 

EDUCATION. 

5.  In  Education  I  go  generally  along  with  Messrs.  Baines 
and  Forster  in  the  measures  they  propose. 

NO    AMERICAN    MODELS  1 

6.  On  one  point  I  wish  to  guard  myself  from  possible 
misapprehension.      With  perfect  goodwill  to  the  American 
government  and  nation,  with  fixed  purpose  not  to  inter- 
meddle with  their  affairs,  with  full  desire  to  act  justly  and 
even  generously  towards  them  in  all  relations,  as  well  as  to 
preserve  peace  and  cherish  amicable  feelings,  I  deprecate 
every  attempt  to  adapt  British  institutions  to  the  American 
model. 

PARTY   ACTION. 

7.  And  lastly,  though  on  many  other  points  I  would 
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gladly  speak,  I  may  say  that  in  my  opinion  individual  con- 
victions, without  being  at  all  betrayed  or  disowned,  must 
often  in  Parliament  be  subordinated  to  considerations  of 
what  is  practicable  in  the  existing  state  of  opinions  in  the 
country.  Progress,  to  be  safe,  ought  to  be  gradual ;  indeed, 
with  rare  exceptions,  such  as  we  have  lately  witnessed,  it 
must  be  gradual ;  and  injudicious  or  premature  efforts  to 
hasten  often  retard.  I  may  add  that  as  my  time  is  wholly 
my  own,  my  services  are  fully  at  the  command  of  the  con- 
stituency. I  will  gladly  meet,  at  any  convenient  time  and 
place,  any  of  your  Liberal  friends,  and  frankly  explain  where 
further  explanation  may  be  required  or  wished.  In  haste  to 
save  the  post. 

H.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Aston  Rowant. 

Speaking  of  the  General  Election  of  1 874,  he  says  : — 

Edinburgh,  2nd  February,  1874. 

In  your  district  I  see  the  battle  rages  loud — if  not 
long.  .  .  .  My  impression  is  that  Gladstone's  majority 
will  not  be  greatly  if  at  all  strengthened.  ...  I  often 
wonder  whence  comes  much  of  the  money  spent  in  elections. 
EJ-  nihilo — muUumfit!  I  have  been  twice  asked  to  stand  for 
the  Falkirk  Burghs,  but  I  am  not  disposed  to  resign  my  Chair, 
or  to  leave  Edinburgh  for  so  long  a  part  of  the  year  even  if  I 
could  afford  to  do  so.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Hodgson's  admiration  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
even  outweighed  by  his  distrust  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
policy,  and  his  dislike  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself. 
These  two  feelings  come  out  in  the  following  passages, 
written  between  1875  and  1880: — 

MB.  GLADSTONE'S  "  VATICANISM." 
.     .     .     I  am  glad  to  read  your  eulogy  of  "Vaticanism." 
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I  have  not  yet  seen  the  book,  but  I  am  grateful  to 
Mr.  G.  for  having  written  it.  Such  service  was  and  is 
much  needed  in  these  days,  when,  in  Moore's  phrase,  "  the 
extinguishers  have  caught  fire,"  and  Protestant  Episcopa- 
lianism  piles  fuel  on  the  Papal  altar.  Nothing,  however, 
seems  likely  to  arrest  the  infatuation,  and  the  Reformation 
will  have  to  be  made  all  over  again,  and  more  thoroughly 
than  before. 

The  following  are  from  letters  written  to  Mr.  R. 
S pence- Watson,  LL.D.,  of  Newcastle  :— 

"THE  EMPRESS  OF  INDIA." 

Your  hit  about  the  arch-charlatan's  giving  new  and  grand 
titles  to  the  Queen,  while  robbing  her  crown  of  its  brightest 
jewel,  was  very  happy  and  telling.  .  .  . 

I  go  heartily  with  you  in  resisting  this  latest  move.  It 
is  a  mystery  to  me  how  his  party  can  endure  to  be  led  by 
the  nose  through  the  mire  by  so  perverse  and  wilful  a 
guide.  I  fear,  however,  the  Queen  is  a  party  to  this 
scheme.  One  of  my  colleagues  of  Conservative  tendencies 
has  told  me  that  he  regards  this  as  the  first  step  to  a 
Republic,  and  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  him. 

The  Council  has  come  out  well,  thanks  to  my  friend 
Harrison.  I  have  now  read  Mr.  Cowen's  speech.  It  is 
admirable,  and  it  must  have  impressed  even  the  Cagliostro 
of  the  Tory  party.  Tories,  as  well  as  Liberals,  are  hi 
hearts  opposed  to  this  measure.  Had  Gladstone  proposed  it, 
how  eloquent  Disraeli  would  have  been  in  his  denuncia- 
tion !  .  .  . 

Mr.  Cowen  would  do  good  service  if  he  would  publish 
extracts  from  the  Indian  papers  regarding  this  new-fangled 
Empress  title. 
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D'ISRAELI'S  MISSION. 

I  firmly  believe  that,  in  the  righteous  retribution  of 
Providence,  D'Israeli  is  destined,  after  having  degraded  the 
great  Tory  party,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  destruction  of 
the  British  monarchy  and  for  the  loss  of  our  Indian  rule. 
What  a  monstrous  delusion  to  believe  that  the  Indian 
people  and  princes  are  enamoured  of  their  own  humilia- 
tion, and  eager  to  kiss  the  feet  of  their  conquerors  1 
"Snobbery  and  jobbery"  is  a  title  to  be  thankful  for 
and  mindful  of.  Hartington,  of  course,  hesitated  and 
drew  back. 

BRIGHT' 8    LIBERALISM. 

Even  Bright  does  not  appear  to  much  advantage.  He 
hates  the  Tories,  and  Disraeli  especially,  I  do  not  doubt ; 
but  he  ought  to  have  opposed  the  measure  boldly,  and  not 
left  the  field  to  Mr.  Cowen  and  Mr.  Fawcett  Do  you  hear 
of  Emperor's  Gate  in  Hyde  Park  ?  What  slaves  and  fools 
we  are  I 

D'ISRAELI'S  ALLIANCE  WITH  THE  QUEEN. 
With  my  whole  soul  I  go  with  you  in  every  word  you  say 
about  D'Israeli  and  the  disastrous  influence  which  he  exer- 
cises over  the  British  character,  by  his  adroit  playing  upon 
and  exaggerating  the  baser  elements  of  the  national  mind, 
which  have  placed  him  where  he  is.  He  seems  to  glory  in 
his  shame,  and  to  exult  in  his  defiance  of  all  that  is  noble, 
or  generous,  or  even  humane.  His  ostentation  of  alliance 
with  the  Queen  will  do  our  monarchy  much  harm;  or,  perhaps 
it  will  do  good  by  hastening  the  emancipation  of  our  people 
from  throne-worship  and  idolatry  of  rank. 

TRADE    UNIONS. 

As  to  trade  unions,  my  remarks  bear  solely  on  their  war- 
making  aspect.  As  benefit  societies,  etc.,  the  case  is  very 
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different ;  but  observe  that  even  in  this  character 
utility  would  be  vastly  increased  by  the  widening  of  their 
boundaries,  so  as  to  include  not  this  or  that  trade  only,  in  a 
separate  organisation,  but  all  trades  in  one  organisation. 
Distress  in  one  trade  commonly  extends  to  its  branches  all 
over  the  country.  But  other  trades,  may  be,  and  commonly 
are,  less,  for  the  time,  depressed.  Mutual  help  is  thus  far 
better  secured,  in  accordance  with  the  very  fundamental 
principle  of  all  "  Insurance."  Thus,  a  fire  insurance 
office  does  not  care  to  insure  all  the  houses  in  one  street, 
at  least  if  there  be  no  others  within  its  range.  The 
fusion  of  the  charitable  and  the  bellicose  arrangements 
is  simply  misleading  and  mischievous,  and  the  funds  ought 
clearly  to  be  kept  distinct.  The  educational  advantage 
is  incidental  and  perverted,  as  I  think,  by  narrow  aims 
and  misdirected  efforts.  In  all  warfare  there  is  education 
of  a  sort,  not  only  in  individual  intelligence,  but  in 
mutual  reliance  and  in  combination  of  means  and  ener- 
gies. That  all  trades  should  help  to  bear  each  other's 
burdens  seems  to  me  noble  and  wise.  That  each  trade 
should  cramp  itself  apart  from  other  trades,  and  seek 
to  gain  at  their  expense,  seems  to  me  ignoble  and 
unwise.  But  I  will  send  you  a  paper  by  me  on  "  Co-opera- 
tion," which  will  best  explain  my  views  on  these  points, 
and  best  enable  you  to  dispute  my  conclusions,  if  you  do 
not  accept  them.  Arbitration  is  better  than  fighting ;  but 
it  is  itself  an  evil,  and  it  must  besides  often  fail,  and  just 
where  it  is  most  required. 

R.  S.  Watson,  Esq. 

The  question  of  sending  working-men,  as  such,  t< 
House  of  Commons  has  been  frequently  discussed  ;  and 
Dr.  Hodgson's  opinion  upon  this  subject  was,  as  usual 
broad  and  clear. 
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11,  Grove  End  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.  W. 

2Gth  April,  1870. 

"  WORKING-MEN  "    IN    THE    HOUSE. 

.  .  .  I  would  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Odger  and  a  few 
other  "  Working-men  "  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though  I 
think  the  expectation  of  the  result  is  probably  exaggerated. 
But  I  hold  that  it  is  equally  the  right  and  the  duty  of  every 
constituency  to  support  the  best  qualified  candidate  for 
their  suffrages,  whether  he  be  artizan,  or  merchant,  or 
manufacturer.  To  limit  beforehand,  and  at  all  hazards,  the 
votes  of  any  part  of  a  constituency  to  a  so-called  "  Working- 
man,"  is  to  be  guilty  of  the  very  same  class-exclusiveness 
which  is  charged  against  the  middle-class  when  it  is  said 
that  they  insist  on  having  a  representative  solely  of  their 
own  or  of  a  higher  class.  If  a  "Working-man"  and  Mr. 
J.  8.  Mill  happened  to  be  rival  candidates,  I  cannot  admit 
that  it  would  be  right  or  wise  in  "  Working-men  "  to  support 
the  former  en  masse,  irrespectively  of  his  personal  merits  or 
demerits. 

EACH    CASE    TO    BE    SETTLED    ON    ITS    OWN    MERITS. 

The  question  is  in  each  case  a  comparative  one,  and 
ought  not  to  be  settled  in  advance,  on  general  and  a  priori 
considerations.  Had  I  been  an  elector  at  South wark  I 
would  have  voted  for  Mr.  Odger  in  spite  of  serious  disagree- 
ment with  him  on  certain  subjects  ;  but  at  Bristol  I  would 
have  voted  for  Mr.  Robinson,  because,  besides  other  reasons, 
I  know  how  much  and  how  long  he  has  laboured  for  the 
good  of  the  city  he  now  represents.  I  do  not  presume  to 
dictate  to  anyone  else  in  the  use  of  his  vote,  when  I  deprecate 
the  scheme  of  tying  voters'  hands  by  some  generalization 
which  leaves  no  liberty  of  choice. 

EACH    CONSTITUENCY    STANDS    ALONE. 

Secondly:   Each   constituency   is  independent  of  every 
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other,  and  is  master  of  its  own  affairs.  Bristol  is  in  no  way 
responsible  for  Mr.  Odger's  fate  at  Stafford,  Chelsea,  or 
Southwark.  Is  it  seriously  maintained  that  one  constituency 
is  bound  to  accept  a  candidate  simply  because,  from  what- 
ever reason,  he  has  been  unsuccessful  in  other  places  ?  Surely 
not.  Yet  what  is  meant  by  charging  the  whole  Liberal  party 
over  the  country  with  a  fixed  determination  to  oppose  the 
candidature  of  "Working-men,"  or  by  the  threat  of  dividing 
the  votes  of  every  constituency  so  as  to  secure  even  a  Tory 
return  unless  a  "Working-man"  be  adopted  by  one  or  other 
constituency  ?  Such  charges  and  such  schemes  I  believe  to 
be  equally  reckless  and  mischievous.  They  seem  to  me  to 
throw  fresh  and  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any 
"Working-man's"  return.  That  there  may  be  jealousies 
among  the  middle  and  upper  classes  against  the  working 
class,  and  vice  versa,  needs  not  be  denied.  But  are  there  no 
jealousies  among  working-men  against  each  other;  among 
middle-class  men  against  each  other?  It  is  probable 
that  at  Bristol  Mr.  Robinson  suffered  from  this  cause;  it 
is  much  more  than  probable  that  at  Southwark  Mr.  Odger 
owed  his  defeat  to  this  cause  fully  as  much  as  to  any  other. 
Had  the  "Working-men"  been  more  united  and  more 
enthusiastic,  the  issue  might,  I  believe  it  would,  have  been 
very  different.  There  is  much  more  that  I  would  like  to  say 
about  "Working-men"  representatives  almost  necessarily 
ceasing  to  be  "Working-men,"  and  about  other  cognate 
matters.  But  I  forbear  and  I  have  written  thus  much  only 
that  I  may  not  be  accused  of  breach  of  promise  or  disrespect 
to  the  meetings,  as  I  should  be,  if  I  failed  to  attend  and  gave 
no  explanation  of  my  absence. 
Alsager  Hay  Hill,  Esq. 

In  all  questions  whatever,  and  more  especially  in 
questions  of  politics — which  arc  apt  to  be  clouded  by 
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popular  passion  and  even  by  strong  individual  feeling — 
Dr.  Hodgson  employed  his  wonderful  power  of  analysis, 
of  separating  one  question  from  another,  of  setting 
apart  the  elements  of  each,  and  of  fairly  weighing  in 
the  balance  of  a  practised  and  impartial  judgment  the 
reasons  for  and  against  each  statement.  The  following 
letter  to  F.  W.  Newman  is  a  fair  example  of  his  power 
of  unmasking  a  fallacy : — 

London,  28th  March,  1871. 
THE    LIQUOR   TRAFFIC. 

You  say :  "  While  only  five  or  six  thousand  persons  gpt 
employment  in  the  manufacture  of  this  drink."  In  the  first 
place,  I  hold  this  to  be  a  serious  understatement  of  the  truth. 
In  the  second  place,  if  it  were  exactly  true,  I  hold  it  to  be 
to  the  credit,  not  to  the  discredit,  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
Waiving  the  first  point,  however,  I  venture  to  ask  would 
the  case  be  mended,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  not  five 
or  six,  but  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  persons  were  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  ?  If  the  produce  of  the  manufacture  is,  as 
(for  argument's  sake)  I  will  grant  it  to  be,  not  beneficial, 
but  pernicious  to  the  consumers,  then  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  more  the  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  so  much 
the  worse,  and  conversely,  that  the  fewer  persons  thus 
engaged  so  much  the  better.  Both  positively  and  negatively 
it  is  well  that  as  few  persons  as  possible  should  be  engaged 
in  a  pernicious  manufacture  and  withdrawn  from  really 
useful  and  beneficial  industry.  Were  you  arguing  against  war 
would  you  contend  that  one  of  its  evils  is  that  it  "  employs  " 
so  few  or  so  many  men?  If  the  former,  then  the  evil 
would  be  diminished  by  an  increase  of  the  army  and  in 
the  ratio  of  the  increase !  No ;  if  alcoholic  drinks  involve 
a  waste  of  grain,  etc.,  they  involve  also  a  waste  of  human 
labour  (in  both  cases  worse  than  waste),  and  the  less  grain 
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and  the  less  labour  are  so  worse  than  wasted,  the  better  for 
the  world. 

As  to  the  gap  to  be  left  in  the  revenue  by  the  cessation 
of  receipt  from  liquor  duties,  it  is  obvious  that  the  community 
so  released  from  a  most  mischievous  expenditure  would  by 
that  very  fact  be  enabled  to  bear  a  vast  increase  of  taxation 
in  other  forms  ;  and  even  the  existing  abstainers,  who  now 
pay  no  liquor  tax,  would  gain  enormously  in  reduction  of 
poor-rates,  and  of  taxation  which  defrays  the  cost  of  prisons, 
lunatic  asylums,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  criminal  justice, 
not  to  speak  of  diminished  loss  by  shipwreck  and  conflagra- 
tion and  railway  collisions  and  what  are  called  accidents  of 
every  kind. 

There  are  not  many  letters  on  politics  from  Dr. 
Hodgson  during  the  terrible  period  of  the  Franco- 
German  War ;  but  the  following  short  passages  will 
serve  to  show  the  set  of  his  opinions : — 

Seamoor  House,  Bournemouth, 

7th  August,  1870. 
"THE    MEASURELESS    SCOUNDREL." 

It  is  an  awful  time,  and  I  am  feverishly  anxious  for  the 
news  day  by  day.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that,  should 
Prussia  be  beaten,  our  time  will  come.  That  measureless 
scoundrel  has  already  humbled  Austria  and  Russia — now 
comes  Prussia.  What  remains  ?  In  his  own  writings  he 
has  given  us  fair  warning. 

A.  Ireland,  Esq. 

5th  September,  1870. 

"GOD    IS    NOT    MOCKED." 

.     .     .    I  am  so  excited  and  oppressed  by  the  < 
whelming  news  from  Paris  that  I  cannot  write  about  other 
things  now.     I  have  just  heard  the  latest  intelligence  from 
Paris.    I  lived  there  all  through  the  winter  of  the  ( ;> 
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from  October,  1851,  to  July,  1852,  and  now  I  watch  the 
issue  with  feelings  that  defy  expression.     The  solemn  words, 
"  God  is  not  mocked,"  ring  in  my  ears.     0!  that  the  nations 
may  take  this  fearful  lesson  to  heart. 
Thos.  Knox,  Esq. 

Seamoor  House,  Bournemouth, 

30th  April,  1871. 
PARIS  IN  1871. 

.  .  .  Paris  indeed  presents  a  fearful  spectacle,  and 
even  the  near  and  temporary  issue  baffles  all  prevision. 
With  fools  and  knaves,  or  with  wise  and  honest  men,  the 
new  form  of  government  signifies  little.  Nay,  with  the 
former,  a  republic  is  worse  than  a  despotism.  And  yet  our 
English  Beds  and  Comtists  would  invert  the  lesson,  and 
turn  drunken  Helots  into  an  example. 

THE    SOLID   FOUNDATION. 

In  our  school-system  our  safety  must  lie,  if  anywhere. 
But  I  am  much  afraid  time  will  not  be  granted  for  the 
experience  to  be  tried.  Horace  says,  "  Quicqvid  delirant  reges, 
pUctuntur  Achivi";  but  with  us  both  rulers  and  people  are 
mad  in  opposite  ways,  and  a  collision  may  be  at  hand  in 
spite  of  palliatives  and  sedatives. 

FRANCE    IMPENITENT. 

I  am  much  distressed  by  this  sudden  outburst  of  popular 
unreason  in  favour  of  France,  a  country  which  no  amount 
of  punishment  can  teach  either  modesty,  or  justice,  or 
common  sense.  Socialists,  and  Secularists,  and  Comtists, 
and  Republicans,  and  Romanists,  and  Tories  seem  to  be  in 
most  unholy  and  unhappy  alliance  on  this  subject,  and  there 
is  some  danger  of  our  being  drawn  into  war,  on  the  wrong 
side  too.  Not  that  I  would  help  Germany,  but  I  would  not 
stay  her  avenging  hand,  before  the  braggart  criminal  cries 
"  Hold,  enough." 
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Dr.  Hodgson's   opinion    regarding  the  sudden 
taken  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in    1874  ls  indicated    in  the 
following  passage  : — 

GLADSTONE'S  BLUNDER  IN  1874. 

I  cannot  but  regret  Gladstone's  evident  mistake  in  not 
going  on  with  his  Budget,  and  then,  if  inevitable,  giving  way 
to  his  successors,  after  he  has  thus  crowned  his  long  array  of 
services  to  the  nation.  That  he  did  not  expect  a  crushing 
rebuff  to  his  appeal  to  the  people  (his  plebiscite)  is  obvious 
enough.  That  is,  he  miscalculated  his  strength,  and  so  pre- 
maturely cut  short  his  own  and  his  party's  career.  Good 
may  come  of  it  all,  as  you  hope ;  but  meantime  I  cannot 
rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  what  I  must  condemn  and  deplore. 

In  1878  he  had  taken  his  family  to  Paris  for  a  few 
months ;  and  he  writes  from  there  to  a  Scotch  friend 
about  some  strong  articles  against  Mr.  D'Israeli  that 
had  appeared  in  the  "  Scotsman."  The  allusion  at  the 
end  is  to  the  fate  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  daring 
of  our  war  correspondents — he  was  at  work  for  the 
"  Times" — who  was  killed  by  a  company  of  Turks. 

Paris,  61,  Avenue  Josephine, 

4th  July,  1878. 

.  .  .  The  articles  on  D'Israeli  have  been  to  me  a 
great  refreshment,  and  have  helped  to  soothe  the  burning 
indignation  with  which  I  regard  that  enormous  humbug. 
The  "  Spectator"  hits  him  off  as  posing  as  a  sort  of 
"  Chatham  Turveydrop."  I  believe  the  "  8pectat<> 
quite  right  in  charging  him  with  reporting  more  sito  his  own 
doings  and  sayings  in  the  "  Times."  I  wish  we  could  force 
a  real  inquiry  into  that  awful  affair  of  Ogle.  He  was  as 
fine  a  fellow  as  ever  lived;  gentle  as  a  lamb,  brave  as  a 
lion. 
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In  the  year  1878,  Mr.  Ireland  printed  in  the 
"  Manchester  Examiner  "  a  letter  calling  attention  to  a 
review  (never  reprinted),  by  William  Hazlitt,  in  the 
"London  Examiner,"  in  1825,  of  Disraeli's  first  novel, 
"Vivian  Grey,"  about  which  the  fashionable  world  was 
then  in  ecstasies.  "  The  acute  critic,"  Mr.  Ireland  said, 
"  at  once  detected  the  innate  vulgarity  of  nature,  the 
disbelief  in  unselfish  motives  of  action  in  political  life, 
the  worship  of  success,  the  servile  admiration  of  rank 
and  fashion,  and  the  general  self-seeking  spirit  which 
characterised  the  book.  He  promptly  and  unerringly 
took  the  moral  measure  of  this  then  unknown  writer, 
whose  subsequent  career  has  been  one  long,  persistent, 
and,  it  must  be  admitted,  eminently  successful  attempt 
to  realise  the  aspirations  of  his  tuft-hunting  hero." 
Mr.  Ireland's  letter  was  followed  by  a  number  of 
extracts  from  the  article  referred  to,  which  he  con- 
sidered well  worthy  of  perusal  "  for  its  vivacity  and 
pointed  sarcasm,  as  well  as  for  Hazlitt's  indignant 
protest  against  the  degradation  of  the  functions  of 
literature  by  such  writers  as  the  author  of  '  Vivian 
Grey.'"  Availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded,  Dr.  Hodgson  shortly  afterwards  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  the  "  Manchester  Examiner,"  giving 
expression  to  his  own  views  of  Disraeli's  political 
character : — 

HAZLITT    ON    "  VIVIAN    GREY." 

Your  correspondent  "A.  I."  has  done  good  service  by 
reproducing  at  this  time  portions  of  Hazlitt's  estimation  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  early  novel— an  estimate  that  could  not  be 
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warped  by  any  consideration  of  the  novelist's  subsequent 
career,  so  tortuous  and  strange  as  to  make  even  his  fictions 
seem  simple  and  common-place.  But  while  the  acute  critic 
is  severe  enough  in  dealing  with  the  snobbishness,  the  tuft- 
hunting,  the  vulgar  affectation  of  gentility,  the  absence  of 
all  conception  of  true  greatness,  and  the  indifference  to  all 
really  humane  interests,  which  pervade  the  novel  from  end 
to  end,  he  seems  to  me  to  touch  too  lightly  on  the  damning 
offence  which  renders  its  superficial  frivolity  dangerous  as 
well  as  repulsive,  and  redeems  it  by  abhorrence  from 
contempt.  It  is  only  of  late  that,  for  the  first  time,  I  have 
read  this  novel — this  "autobiography"  as  it. was  originally 
styled — and  but  for  the  eminence,  the  disastrous  eminence, 
which  its  author  has  since  achieved,  I  could  not  have  persisted 
in  spite  of  an  impatience  which  grew  to  indignation  and  a 
dislike  which  deepened  into  disgust  long  before  the  last  page 
was  reached.  With  a  naive  egotism  almost  sublime,  the 
artist  paints  an  elaborate  and  carefully-finished  portrait  of 
himself,  not  doubting  that  all  beholders  will  and  must  share 
the  admiration  with  which  he  contemplates  both  his  work 
and  its  subject;  but  the  more  perfect  the  likeness,  the  more 
displeasing  is  the  result.  The  artist  is  undeniably  a  snob  ; 
but  he  is  an  ambitious  and  an  astute  snob.  His  shrewdness, 
which  is  equal  to  his  unscrupulous  selfishness,  enables  him 
to  see  through  and  to  despise  the  exalted  personages  before 
whom  he  bows  the  bare  head  and  crooks  "the  pregnant 
hinges  of  the  knee."  He  strives  to  convert  them  all,  male 
and  female,  into  tools  wherewith  to  work  out  his  own 
advancement.  His  tact  is  marvellous,  and  his  resources  are 
inexhaustible.  All  men  in  office  become  first  his  patrons, 
then  his  instruments,  then  his  dupes.  All  ladies  fall  in  love 
with  him,  and  so  long  as  it  serves  his  purpose  he  m 
their  homage ;  but  his  "  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  on  his 
throne,"  and  "Excelsior"  (in  a  very  worldly  sense) 
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his  device,  no  trivialities  of  mere  love  can  arrest  or  retard 
his  upward  course.  What  story  there  is  is  confused, 
improbable,  incongruous  ;  the  end  is  crushed  up  by  a  most 
melodramatic  coup  de  tfu'dtre-,  the  curtain  falls  ;  and  the 
puppets,  whose  strings  the  great  showman  is  tired  of  pulling, 
are  huddled  away  into  their  box.  A  French  satirist  speaks 
of  an  upstart  of  his  time  as  a  lacquey  who  had  leaped  from 
the  back  of  his  master's  carriage  into  the  interior,  avoiding 
the  wheel  (la  roue),  the  happy  ambiguity  of  which  word  is 
almost  lost  upon  the  English  ear.  This  saying  is  aptly 
expressive  of  the  essential  spirit  of  "Vivian  Grey."  Success, 
by  whatever  means,  at  whatever  hazards,  and  success  of  a 
very  mean  and  meagre  kind.  "  The  world  is  my  oyster, 
which  I  with  sword  will  open,"  says  Ancient  Pistol ;  but  the 
modern  Pistol  prefers  safer  and  fitter  instruments.  In  so 
far  as  such  a  book  can  have  any  influence,  except  by  way  of 
reaction,  its  effect,  especially  on  the  young  reader,  who  may 
be  dazzled  by  the  glittering  tinsel  of  the  style,  and  impressed 
by  the  display  of  cleverness  and  tact,  can  be  only  mis- 
chievous. Not  a  line,  not  a  word,  in  aid,  or  even  recog- 
nition, of  the  love  of  truth,  of  justice,  of  independence,  of 
duty,  of  which  we  sometimes  boast  as  characteristic  of  this 
nation,  or  at  least  of  its  better  part.  And  this  novel  was 
written  in  the  author's  early  youth  !  He  has  been  described 
as  "  A  coxcomb  in  his  youth,  a  cynic  in  his  age,"  but  the 
contrast  is.  not  just.  The  cynicism  was  as  precocious  as  the 
coxcombry  has  been  enduring.  Not  without  reason  has  he 
piqued  himself  on  his  consistency ;  for  these  two  qualities 
(as  well  as  others)  have  been  in  him  inseparable  from  the 
outset,  and  they  have  in  time  grown  ever  stronger  by  mutual 
support.  Vivian  Grey  reveals  quite  as  cynical  a  contempt 
of  the  judgment  of  his  associates  and  of  his  readers,  as  did 
Lord  Beaconsfield  of  that  of  the  House  of  Lords  when  he 
told  them  that  to  cut  Turkey  into  pieces,  and  to  distribute 
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these  pieces  among  its  neighbours,  was  not  to  partition 
Turkey !  And  quite  as  much  vanity  was  displayed  by  his 
lordship's  insulting  menaces  to  Russia  as  ever  appeared  in 
the  curled  ringlets,  the  flashy  waistcoats,  the  gaudy  neck- 
cloths of  the  young  D'Israeli.  That  such  a  man  should 
(I  suppose  I  must  say)  rise  to  be  Prime  Minister  of  Britain — 
to  speak  and  act  on  behalf  of  this  great  nation,  to  waste  its 
millions,  to  turn  awry  the  destinies  of  its  people,  to  take  his 
Queen's  name  (alas  !)  not  in  vain,  to  bulwark  oppression  and 
cruelty  in  distant  lands,  to  freeze  with  chill  indifference 
(worse  than  open  hostility)  the  aspirations  of  the  oppressed 
for  liberty  and  independence — all  these  things  may  well  fill 
men  with  wonder  and  a  profound  sense  of  humiliation. 
What  is  the  remedy  ?  Jean  Baptiste  Say  has  remarked  of 
hypocrisy,  that  "there  are  only  two  ways  of  curing  it:  to 
convert  Tartuffe,  or  to  enlighten  Orgon";  to  reform  the  im- 
postor, or  to  open  the  eyes  of  his  dupes.  The  former  being 
hopeless,  it  is  to  the  latter  we  must  look,  and  in  this  most 
needful  effort  you  have  most  nobly  borne  your  part. 

His  opinion   regarding  the  state  of  affairs  in  1878 
are  clearly  explained  in  the  following  :— 

August  12th,  1878. 

The  aspect  of  things  is  altered,  as  you  say,  since  we  last 
exchanged  letters.     I  am,  of  course,  thankful  that  the  Con- 
gress has  ended  as  it  did ;  but  I  never  doubted  of  a  sat 
tory  conclusion  if  once  Bismarck  got  the  reins  in  his  hands. 
I  agree,  too,  in  what  you  observe  about  our  Premier,  but  the 
history  of  the  two  last  years  fills  me  with  alarm  for  the 
future.     The  people  are  losing  all  capacity  for  self-go 
ment.     They  no  longer  think  for  themselves.     They  repeat 
only  what  they  read  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  worst  r< 
may  be  expected  for  the   constitution.     From  a  variety  of 
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influences  Parliament  is  losing  its  hold  on  the  country  and 
its  respect  for  itself.  Gladstone  set  an  unhappy  example  by 
calling  in  Prerogative  to  settle  his  Army  Purchase,  and  the 
current  is  running  swiftly  and  silently  in  the  direction  of 
crown  usurpation,  which  to  all  appearance  Parliament  wants 
the  spirit  to  resist,  and  which  the  people  are  too  ignorant  to 
resist.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  Wallace  is  right  in 
supposing  that  we  could  have  successfully  resisted  war  if 
Lord  Beaconsfield  had  really  thought  it  was  the  best  card 
that  he  could  play.  But  he  shuffled  the  cards  so  skilfully 
that  while  doing  at  last  the  very  thing  which  Russia  wished 
him  to  do  before  the  war,  and  placing  the  Turkish  Empire  in 
commission,  he  has  contrived  to  make  it  appear  that  he  has 
gained  a  triumph  over  Russia.  This,  however,  is  but 
another  sign  of  the  political  blindness  of  the  nation.  .  .  . 
Mistakes  of  policy  can  be  repaired,  but  I  fear  far  more  the 
silent  drift  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Long  ago  Carlyle 
insisted  that  Parliamentary  government  had  not  long  to 
last ;  it  seems  as  if  the  end  was  drawing  on  in  a  form  which 
he,  as  little  as  any  of  us,  anticipated.  In  times  of  indecision 
and  uncertainty,  the  loudest  and  most  confident  carry  the 
masses  with  them,  and  though  you  and  I  know  well  enough 
that  the  pendulum  will  swing  back,  it  will  swing  as  far 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Under  the  present  system  of 
Parliamentary  election  the  electors  have  no  respect  for 
the  members  they  choose  to  represent  them ;  how  should 
they  ?  The  candidate  asks  to  be  chosen  as  a  favour  for 
himself,  and  of  course  they  look  on  him  as  somebody  a 
little  lower  than  themselves.  As  little,  therefore,  can  they 
care  for  Parliament  as  a  whole,  made  up  as  it  is  of  similar 
items. 

The  passages  that  follow  go  from  the  middle  of  th( 
year  1879  down  to  August,  1880 ;  and  they  touch  upon 
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a  variety  of  subjects :  Bcaconsfield  ;  Education  ;  the 
General  Election  of  1880;  the  "  Statesman"  newspaper  ; 
Ruskin's  views  on  Economics  ;  and  other  things. 

Bonaly  Tower,  Colinton,  N.B., 

14th  July,  1879. 

AN   ANXIOUS    TIME. 

.  .  .  Heavy  rain  and  high  floods  here.  It  is  an 
anxious  and  a  depressing  time.  Dull  trade  and  mined 
harvests  and  heavy  taxation  at  home  ;  costly  bungling  and 
slaughter  abroad.  Hah7  a  million  a  month  for  murdering 
Zulus,  who  wish  nothing  better  or  more  than  to  be  left  alone. 
The  Hebrew  ferocity  and  cunning  are  rampant.  It  is  a 
strange  prayer,  "Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  do  not 
forgive  those  who  have  not  trespassed  against  us,  but 
against  whom  we  have  trespassed ! "  "  How  long,  0  Lord  ! 
how  long  ?  "  Quousque  tandem? 

Bonaly  Tower,  14th  November,  1879. 
EDUCATION. 

I  always  read  with  great  interest  and  satisfaction  what- 
ever you  say  or  write,  when  I  find  in  the  papers  or  elsewhere 
a  report  of  either.  I  have  been  especially  delighted  with 
your  recent  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  present  School 
Board  contest.  The  point  to  which  I  mainly  refer  you  will 
understand  when  I  quote  from  my  opening  address  to  my 
College  class  this  winter  these  words,  "The  man  who  asks 
'If  the  people  were  educated,  how  would  I  get  my  shoes 
blacked?'  is  at  heart,  even  if  unconsciously,  a  slave-holder." 
These  few  words  show  how  thoroughly  you  and  I  are  of 
one  spirit  regarding  education.  Before  you  receive  this 
note  the  School  Board  election  will  be  over,  and  I  eari 
trust  that  you  and  your  colleagues  will  have  been  re- 
turned. The  Bishop  of  Manchester  is  a  noble  and  powerful 
ally. 
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TAXATION. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  paper  you  have  kindly  sent 
me  on  "Economy  in  Taxation."  It  is  written  with  your 
usual  clearness,  and  contains  much  useful  information.  I 
have  been  looking  for  some  reply  by  you  to  E.  J.  N.'s 
strictures  in  the  "Co-operative  News."  You  have  there  a 
fine  opening. 

GENERAL    ELECTION    OF  1880. 

Is  not  our  political  condition  deplorable  and  humiliating  ? 
All  argument,  all  appeal  to  justice  and  common  (!)  sense,  all 
exposure  of  frauds  and  failures  seem  to  be  almost  vain. 
Here,  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  prospects  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  election.  His  speeches  here,  as  expected,  will  do 
much  good ;  but  voters  have  flinty  hearts,  and  faggot  voters 
have  none,  or  consciences  either.  In  Lancashire  there  seems 
to  be  some  reaction.  But  great  is  the  power  of  snobbism 
and  tuft-hunting. 

Dr.  John  Watts. 

Bonaly  Tower,  23th  December,  1879. 
MB.  GLADSTONE'S  CANDIDATURE. 

.  .  .  I  met  Mr.  Smalley  at  the  Waverley  Market 
meeting  of  20,000  people  in  honour  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  I 
have  this  morning  read  with  great  admiration  hia  vivid  and 
graphic  account  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  more  than  royal  progress  in 
Scotland ;  so  much  of  it,  at  least,  as  the  "  Scotsman  "  gives. 
It  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  descriptive  writing.  If  you  see  him 
pray  tell  him  how  much  it  has  delighted  me,  even  though  it 
brought  tears  to  my  eyes,  as  did  the  sight  of  the  almost 
frantic  crowds.  It  was  worth  living  a  long  life  to  see  such 
sights,  to  hear  such  speeches,  and  to  be  thrilled  with  such 
enthusiasm.  Mrs.  Hodgson  and  I  saw  much  of  Mr.,  Mrs., 
and  Miss  Gladstone  at  Lord  Rosebery's,  where  we  were  from 
Saturday  evening  to  Monday  morning.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
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not  so  many  threatening  letters  sent  him  now.     Once  a  rope, 
and  once  a  razor,  were  sent  by  Jingoes  of  the  true  sanguinary 
and  Tory  type.    Let  us  hope  that  DIZZY  totters  to  his  fall. 
M.  D.  Conway,  Esq. 

Bonaly  Tower,  Colinton, 

4th  January,  1880. 
THE    "  STATESMAN." 

I  read  no  paper  with  sympathy  so  thorough  and  intense 
as  the  "  Statesman,"  and  most  deeply  do  I  deplore  that  its 
very  earnestness,  and  boldness,  and  truthfulness,  and  love  of 
justice  and  mercy  stand  so  much  in  the  way  of  its  financial 
success.  The  need  for  it  is  very  urgent ;  but  what  is  most 
needed  is  often  least  desired  or  liked.  I  read  every  article 
and  every  word  from  the  first  to  the  last.  .  .  . 

MB.  BUSKIN. 

.  .  .  I  have  on  the  stocks,  fully  written  indeed,  and 
only  needing  revision,  transcription,  and  annotation,  a  book 
in  reply  to  Ruskin's  "Unto  this  Last."  The  foundation  of 
Ruskin  Societies  in  London  shows  the  need  of  some  antidote 
to  his  bane.  Mr.  Ireland  urges  me  to  edit  the  works  of  the 
late  S.  Bailey,  of  Sheffield,  one  of  our  most  liberal  thinkers 
and  earnest  writers,  alas  !  too  little  known. 

On  the  1 7th  of  March,  1880,  Mr.  Gladstone  met 
his  future  constituents  in  the  Edinburgh  Music  Hall. 
After  his  speech,  Dr.  Hodgson  moved  a  vote  of 
confidence  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  paid 
the  following  tribute  to  the  character  and  ability  of 
the  great  statesman  :— 

If  I  were  to  say  of  the  address  we  have  had  the  privilege 
of  hearing,  and  of  the  many  addresses  from  the  same  quarter 
we  have  had  on  former  occasions  not  many  months  ago, 
that  they  present  a  noble  intellectual  effort,  and  have 
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given  us  great  intellectual  gratification,  I  should  say  what 
was  certainly  and  literally  true ;  but  I  should  still  be  very 
unjust  both  to  the  speaker  and  to  the  hearers,  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  never  given  the  slightest  countenance  to 
the  idolatry  of  talent  for  talent's  sake,  and  of  intellect  for 
intellect's  sake,  apart  altogether  from  the  moral  purposes  to 
which  they  are  devoted.  In  his  case  intellect  has  always 
been  the  noble  servant  of  a  still  nobler  master — conscience ; 
and  conscience  has  in  his  case  always  been  directed  by 
reason  and  inspired  by  the  purest  benevolence.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  this  and  in  his  previous  addresses  has  not  treated 
us  to  mere  displays  of  verbal  pyrotechnics.  He  has  not 
endeavoured  to  conceal  poverty  or  duplicity  of  meaning  in 
ambiguous  phraseology.  He  has  not  talked  about  consoli- 
dation of  co-operation,  whatever  that  may  mean;  neither 
has  he  drawn  dexterous  and  subtle  distinctions  between 
ascendancy  and  supremacy  in  the  councils  of  the  nations. 
Neither  has  he  ventured — stooped  I  ought  to  say — to  in- 
sinuate against  his  political  opponents  charges  he  does  not 
openly  maintain  ;  neither  has  he  impugned  their  patriotism, 
nor  called  in  question  their  motives.  He  has  not  asserted, 
nor  even  insinuated,  that  his  political  opponents  are  con- 
sciously and  deliberately  seeking  the  degradation  and  the 
destruction  of  their  common  country  even  while  he  believes 
that  their  policy  has  undoubtedly  that  tendency,  and  if  not 
counteracted  will  very  probably  have  that  result.  If  there 
was  ever  a  case  in  which  a  man  was  justified  in  retiring 
from  public  life  into  that  literary  leisure  which  he  is  so  well 
fitted  to  enjoy  and  to  adorn,  if  ever  there  was  an  occasion 
on  which  a  man  was  justified  in  turning  his  back  upon  the 
political  contests  of  the  country  after  the  ingratitude  which 
he  had  received  from  countrymen  whom  he  had  so  long 
served,  that  man  was  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  occasion  was 
in  the  year  1874.  But  he  has  not  done  so.  He  has  shown 
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us  a  very  different  spirit.  When  the  Roman  Coriolanus  was 
rejected  from  his  native  city,  he  turned  his  back  upon  the 
Romans,  and  he  said,  "  I  banish  you — there  is  a  world  else- 
where"; but  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  banished  his  country- 
men, or  sought  a  world  elsewhere.  Seeing  that  a  great 
crisis  in  the  history  of  this  nation  has  arisen,  he  has  come 
forward  to  the  front,  and  here  he  is  once  more  among  us, 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  the  energy  of  manhood, 
and  the  wisdom  of  mature  age.  He  is  at  once  the  Nestor 
and  the  Achilles  of  this  great  contest,  an  Achilles,  how- 
ever, who  has  not  retired  to  his  tents,  but  who  has  come 
forward  nobly  championing  us  to  victory.  I  say  no  more, 
except  one  thing :  that  here  we  have  before  us  a  noble 
candidate,  who  honours  us  in  seeking  our  suffrages. 
What  more  could  we  desire  ?  Orator,  statesman,  finan- 
cier, patriot,  philanthropist,  scholar — in  each  and  all  of 
these  capacities  where  could  we  find  his  equal  ?  how 
could  we  possibly  desire  a  superior  ?  And  remember, 
gentlemen,  that  when  he  asks  us  for  our  support,  it  is  not 
for  his  own  sake.  He  asks  it  simply  that  he  may  spend 
laborious  days  and  laborious  nights  in  the  service  of  us  and 
of  our  great  Empire.  It  is  not  him  we  support ;  it  is  our- 
selves. We  support  all  that  is  dearest  to  us,  and  all  that 
ought  to  be  dearest  to  us.  And  now  let  us  welcome  him 
once  more,  being  assured  that  he  will  render  us,  as  in  time 
past,  noble  service  in  the  cause  of  justice  against  an  evil  and 
delusive  expediency;  and  greatest  of  all,  perhaps,  in  the 
cause  of  true  freedom — freedom  not  in  this  country  only,  but 
in  all  other  countries  as  well — against  a  mongrel  and  violent 
and  mischievous  Imperialism,  such  as  in  France  found  its 
fitting  consummation  at  Sedan. 

The  following  speech,  in  support  of  the  candida- 
ture of  Messrs.  Maclarcn  and  Cowan  for  the  City  of 
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Edinburgh,  was  delivered   by  Dr.   Hodgson   on   24th 
March,  1880:— 

This  day  is  a  most  memorable  one  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  for  it  has  seen  the  deathbed  of  a  Parliament  which 
I  believe  to  be  the  worst  one  of  modern  tunes.  The  im- 
penitent hardihood  with  which  the  majority  of  that  Parlia- 
ment contemplated  their  approaching  end  reminds  me  of  a 
story  told  me  many  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  John  Clark,  who 
was  once  minister  of  the  High  Church  in  this  city.  The 
reverend  gentleman  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  deathbed  of 
one  of  his  parishioners,  an  old  reprobate,  and  he  was  doing 
his  best  in  a  bad  cause,  trying  to  comfort  him  by  holding  out 
hopes  as  to  his  future  state.  Upon  this,  to  the  reverend 
gentleman's  surprise,  the  dying  man  turned  round  and  said, 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Clark,  I'm  no  feered  to  dee.  I  hae  been  a'  my  life 
an  awfu'  hater  o'  guid  works."  Now,  that  was  the  consolation 
which  that  man  felt  in  the  moment  of  his  dissolution,  and  it 
was  also  the  consolation  which  the  majority  of  the  Parliament, 
happily  now  defunct,  must  have  felt  They  have  assuredly 
done  things  they  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  have  left 
undone  those  things  which  they  ought  to  have  done.  They 
have  combined  the  maximum  of  promise  with  the  minimum 
of  performance ;  the  maximum  of  brag,  bluster,  and  swagger, 
with  the  minimum  of  accomplishment ;  the  maximum  of 
mischief  with  the  minimum  of  good,  the  most  lavish  extrava- 
gance in  money  with  the  most  niggardly  expenditure  of  truth. 

I  may  say,  further,  that  in  home  affairs  they  have  been 
all  abroad,  while  in  foreign  affairs  they  have  decidedly  not 
been  at  home.  On  land  they  have  been  all  at  sea,  and  at 
sea  they  have  all  been  aground.  The  greater  part  of  the 
career  of  that  Parliament  has  been  an  insult  and  an  offence 
to  everything  that  is  held  dearest  by  a  law-abiding,  justice 
and  peace-loving  and  God-fearing  people.  When  I  think  of 
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it  I  am  reminded  of  what  was  said  by  a  caustic  French  wit, 
who,  when  a  friend  admitted  that  once  in  his  lifetime  he 
had  committed  one  sin,  inquired,  "When  will  it  finish?" 
In  the  case  of  the  Parliament  we  have  the  answer  ready, 
"  Their  career  has  now  finished,"  and  it  will  be  the  fault  of 
you  now  present,  and  the  other  electors  in  the  country,  if  it 
ever  had  an  opportunity  of  beginning  again. 

I  see  it  remarked  in  to-day's  "  Punch "  that  a  great 
number  of  members,  in  going  into  the  country,  being  doubtful 
whether  they  everwould  return,  had  taken  only  single  tickets. 
In  the  case  of  the  most  hardened  sinners,  one  generally  looks 
for  some  little  death-bed  repentance,  but  in  the  case  of  this  Par- 
liament I  have  to  confess  no  such  symptoms  can  be  observed. 

In  fact,  I  know  of  no  parallel  to  their  audacity,  except 
that  contained  in  a  certain  story.  A  certain  Scotch  minister 
went  into  a  barber's  shop  to  get  shaved,  and  the  man  who 
performed  the  operation  being  unfortunately  addicted  to  the 
excessive  use  of  whisky,  the  result  was  that  his  hand  shook, 
and  a  gash  was  made  in  the  rev.  gentleman's  cheek.  On 
this  the  minister  remonstrated,  "  Eh,  John,  John,  it's  a 
terrible  thing  that  whisky."  To  which  the  barber  replied, 
"Yes,  sir,  it  mak's  the  skin  unco  tender."  Now,  this 
animated  retort  upon  the  minister,  charging  him  with  the 
drunkenness  of  which  the  accuser  himself  was  guilty,  is  the 
only  parallel  that  occurs  to  me  to  describe  the  conduct  of 
the  Tory  party.  There  is  no  saying  so  true  as  noblesse  01 
yet  in  the  present  case  high  birth,  and  estate,  and  power 
have  not  prevented  these  noblemen  from  acting  as  they  have 
done.  In  conclusion,  I  must  pronounce  a  vigorous  protest 
against  the  demoralising  influence  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
policy,  and  in  reference  to  the  famous  "  />  '  libertat" 

I  have  adapted  his  translation  of  the  phrase  from  the  toast 
once  proposed  by  a  convivmllv-ilisposul  person — "  Peace  and 
animosity  all  over  the  world." 
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The  following  was  written  to  the  father  of  the  young 
war-correspondent,  Mr.  Ogle  : — 

Bonaly  Tower,  Colinton, 

5th  July,  1880. 
MB.    OGLE,   JUN. 

It  is  consoling  to  read  in  this  day's  "  Scotsman"  the 
following  paragraph  by  their  London  correspondent.  "  I 
understand  that  some  further  evidence  concerning  the  mur- 
der of  Mr.  Ogle,  the  *  Times'  correspondent  in  Thessaly,  has 
been  received  here.  It  has  now  been  ascertained  by  whose 
order  his  murder  was  perpetrated,  and  where  his  head  was 
buried."  The  new  testimony  appears  to  be  of  a  highly 
criminatory  character.  I  do  trust  that  justice  will  at  last 
be  done.  But  I  must  say  I  am  disgusted  with  the  mild 
obsequiousness  of  the  present  Government,  in  following  the 
lead  of  their  predecessors  whom  they  displaced  by  denuncia- 
tions only  too  well  deserved. 

THE    "  STATESMAN." 

I  hope  you  read  the  "  Statesman  "  in  its  new  monthly 
form.  It  is  almost  the  only  organ  that  speaks  out  in  plain 
language,  calling  lies,  lies,  and  murder,  murder.  This 
calamity  of  your  family  weighs  on  me  like  a  nightmare  ;  and 
I  carry  your  son's  portrait  with  me  to  rouse  the  indignation 
of  my  friends.  It  is  painful  to  find  so  general  a  moral 
apathy  and  torpor,  accompanied  with  an  utter  deficiency  of 
the  imagination  which  renders  real  what  is  read  or  heard. 
The  slaughter  of  thousands  excites  no  more  feeling  than  the 
report  of  a  flower  show,  or  of  a  horse  race. 

"  TANTUM   RELIOIO." 

Theology,  by  usurping  the  place  of  religion,  tramples 
upon  morals,  which  should  find  in  religion  their  chief  sanction 
and  support.  Even  a  bishop  finds  the  massacre  of  Zulus 
justifiable,  as  preliminary  or  auxiliary  to  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel.  This  is  true  Atheism,  or  rather  blasphemy. 
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The   next   two   letters  were  written    to   Hcrr   K 
Blind  :— 

Bonaly  Tower,  18th  July,  1880. 
NIHILISM. 

Pray  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  acknowledge  the  rest  of 
the  pamphlets  I  have  sent  or  may  send  you.  I  thank  you 
for  your  note  as  to  Nihilism.  I  have  your  articles  in  the 
"  Contemporary  Review,"  as  well  as  an  article  in  the  "  North 
American  Review"  of  July,  1879,  by  "A  Russian  Nihilist," 
on  "  The  Revolution  in  Russia,"  "  Le  Nihilisme  et  les 
Nihilistes,"  par  Arnands  (J.  B.),  traduit  C!Q  1'Italien  par 
Henri  Bellanger,  2nd  edition,  Paris,  1880 ;  and  "Introduction 
a  1'Histoire  de  Nihilisme  Russe,"  par  Ernest  Laveque,  Paris, 
1880.  All  these  I  have  read,  and  I  am  hungry  for  more. 
When  next  I  see  you  I  must  ask  you  about  Bakounine,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  modern  Ulysses  with  a  dash  of  Hercules 
about  him. 

THE    NAPOLEON    MONUMENT. 

I  read  with  great  pleasure  your  very  effective  letter  in 
the  "  Daily  News  "  on  the  proposed  Napoleon  monument.  I 
hope  the  scheme  is  now  at  an  end,  so  far  as  Westminster 
Abbey  is  concerned.  The  proposal,  however,  has  done 
good  by  the  agitation  it  has  excited.  Had  it  been  set  up  at 
Chiselhurst  no  one  would  have  objected ;  but  now  we 
have  had  the  Napoleon  dynasty  overhauled,  and  much 
indignant  denunciation  of  uncle  and  nephew,  as  well  as 
son,  the  dry  trees  as  well  as  the  green.  Our  Tory  paper 
here,  the  "Courant,"  announces  the  vote  of  Friday  as  a 
"Defeat  of  the  Government !  1"  Not  one  of  the  Ministry,  in 
all  probability,  approves  of  this  monument,  and  tlu 
was  successful  in  spite  of  Tory  opposition.  The  tone  of 
Thursday's  meeting  was  distinctly  Republican,  and,  no 
doubt,  the  Queen  suffers  from  her  supposed  ion  of 

this  monument. 
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Bonaly  Tower,  Colinton, 

23rd  July,  1880. 
NIHILISM    AGAIN. 

Since  I  wrote  to  you  I  have  bought  and  read  "  La  Russie 
et  le  Nihilisme,"  par  M.  Pierre  Frede.  Paris,  A.  Quantin, 
1880.  Of  eighteen  chapters,  only  one,  the  seventeenth,  is 
devoted  to  Nihilism,  eighteen  pages  out  of  three  hundred 
and  three ;  but  the  rest  of  the  book  prepares  the  way,  and 
goes  far  to  explain  the  diffusion  and  power  of  what  is 
vaguely  called  Xihilism.  It  is  the  most  dreadful  account  of 
Russia  that  I  have  ever  read  ;  and  the  writer  seems  to  have 
had  long  and  ample  opportunity  of  observation.  He  writes 
vigorously,  but  not  without  a  too  manifest  straining  for  effect, 
and  his  prejudices  for  and  against  are  very  strong.  He 
speaks  of  France  as  "lachement  abandonnee  par  ces  Italiens 
dont  elle  venait  betement  de  faire  1'unite  au  prix  de  son  sang 
et  son  argent." 

A    FRENCHMAN   ON   GERMANY   AND   RUSSIA. 

His  hatred  of  Germans  and  Germany,  and  especially  of 
Prussians,  appears  in  season  and  out  of  season.  One 
sentence  at  commencement  of  chap.  8,  p.  23,  "  Entree  en 
Russie,"  is  comically  suggestive  of  distrust  of  the  writer's 
scrupulousness  in  statement.  "  Je  venais  de  quitter  1'Alle- 
magne  ou,  d'un  bout  a  1'autre,  on  sentait  le  lard  ranee,  pour 
entrer  dans  un  pays  ou  1'odeur  du  cuir  de  Russie  nous 
sautait  au  nez  et  impregnait  nos  habits."  So  I  suppose 
Naples  smells  of  soap,  Bologna  of  sausages,  Genoa  of  velvet, 
and  Strasburg  offoie  gras.  Do  not  take  the  trouble  to  reply. 
Yours  of  yesterday  just  received.  Madame  Salis  Schwabe, 
whom  you  must  know,  comes  to  us  next  week.  She  is  an 
excellent  woman,  who  lives  for  others  exclusively,  if  ever 
human  being  did. 

THE    NAPOLEON    STATUE. 

The  tl  Manchester  Examiner  and  Times"  says  :  "If  the 
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statue  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  be  set  up  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  I  would  humbly  suggest  that  we  should  make  the 
representation  of  the  Zulu  episode  complete,  and  that 
pedestals  should  be  raised  at  once  on  which  shall  be  placed 
in  due  time  the  statues  of  Lord  Chelmsford,  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
and  Cetewayo." 
Mr.  Blind. 

Just  as  Dr.  Hodgson  did  not  go  with  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  matter  of  the  American  War  ;  and,  just  as  he 
avoided  extremes  of  every  kind,  and  sought  in  all  things 
for  the  view  that  was  central  and  statesmanlike,  so  did 
he  not  attach  himself  to  the  Local  Option  section  of  the 
party  of  progress. 

LOCAL    OPTION    OE    COERCION. 

I  am  anxious  that  you  should  know,  that  in  moving  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Sir  W.  Lawson  last  night,  I  took  care  to  guard 
myself  against  being  supposed  to  agree  with  him  as  to 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  I  would  not  have  spoken  at 
all  if  anyone  else  could  have  been  found  to  undertake  the  (to 
rne)  very  unpleasant  task.  The  lecture,  instead  of  convincing 
me,  had  precisely  the  opposite  effect.  I  hold  with  the 
"  Scotsman  "  on  this  subject ;  and  I  distinguish  between 
"local  option  "  in  regulation  (which  exists  now  in  a  certain 
form),  and  local  option  in  pmhihitwn.  Besides,  Sir  \V.  told 
us  last  night  that  when  the  traffic  had  been  prohibited  as  by 
a  proprietor,  no  local  option  would  be  allowed  to  the  people 
in  the  way  of  restoring  it.  The  majority  may  coerce  the 
minority  in  one  direction,  but  not  even  the  majority  is  to  be 
allowed  to  move  in  the  other  direction. 

INTEMPERANCE    IN    SPEECH. 

.  .  .  There  is  intemperance  in  work,  or  in  speech,  as 
well  as  in  liquor ;  but  teetotal  society  restricts  its  labours  to 
the  last  of  these  forms  of  excess. 
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The  next  letter  gives  a  short  re'sume'  of  Dr.  Hodgson's 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  Land  Question,  not  only  in 
Ireland,  but  in  this  country : — 

Bonaly  Tower,  6th  August,  1880. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  Government's  Irish  Bill  has 
raised  the  Land  Question  in  the  most  disadvantageous  form 
and  in  a  way  most  certain  to  involve  defeat  At  the  same 
time,  so  tremendously  difficult  and  far  reaching  is  that  ques- 
tion, that  I  cannot  wonder  at  the  nibbling,  and  timid,  and 
very  questionable  nature  of  the  scheme  proposed.  No 
Government,  and  perhaps  no  individual,  dares  to  face  the 
Land  Question  on  the  ground  of  fundamental  principle. 
Land  holding  has  in  course  of  time  been  converted  into  land 
owning ;  the  obligations  of  tenure  have  been  shaken  off ;  the 
rights  of  so-called  proprietors  have  been  exaggerated  to  the 
uttermost ;  land  has  taken  its  place  along  with  property  of 
any  and  every  other  kind,  though  there  are  profound  and 
essential  differences  in  its  nature  ;  and  the  great  landowners 
are  buttressed  by  the  multitude  of  smaller  owners,  who  feel 
their  own  portion  to  be  assailed  when  land  in  any  way,  and 
to  any  intent,  is  touched.  Whig  and  Tory,  peer  and  the 
most  microscopic  owner  of  soil,  join  hands  at  once  and 
firmly.  Abolition  of  entail  and  primogeniture,  facilities  of 
land  transfer,  easy  and  cheap  registration,  abolition  of  game 
laws,  etc. — all  good  things,  it  may  be — will  not  touch  even 
the  hem  of  the  Irish  Land  Question ;  and  any  differences 
in  land  legislation  for  Ireland  naturally  excite  misgiving  as 
to  the  probability,  propriety,  and  results  of  similar  legisla- 
tion for  England  and  Scotland. 

John  Noble,  Esq. 

The  relations  of  Teachers  to  Politics  are  set  forth 
in  the  following  letter,  which  was  called  forth  by  a 
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personal  allusion,  but  which  Dr.  Hodgson  at  once  put 
upon  the  ground  of  public  utility  and  private  honest 
conviction  : — 

TEACHERS    AND    POLITICS. 

I  leave  it  to  the  good  sense  and  good  taste  of  your  readers 
to  judge  whether  you  were  justified  in  inserting  that  part  of 
"  A  Liberal  Elector's  "  letter  which,  behind  the  screen  of  the 
anonymous,  makes  a  personal  attack  upon  me.  Had  his 
charge  been  as  accurately  as  it  is  inaccurately  stated,  it 
would  still  have  been  utterly  irrelevant  and  out  of  place. 
"What  have  my  political  convictions,  express  them  how,  or 
when,  or  where  I  may,  to  do  with  the  question  at  issue  ? 
I  have  not  asked  your  readers  to  adopt  them.  I  have,  on 
the  contrary,  assumed  that  teachers  already  have  political 
convictions  of  their  own  (no  matter  whether  they  accord  with 
mine  or  not);  that  they  recognize  a  duty  as  citizens  and 
members  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  they  do  not  regard 
the  polling  booth  as  a  shop  wherein  to  sell  their  vote  to  the 
highest  bidder, — to  the  purchaser  who  offers  most  advantage 
to  their  " interests."  I  decline  to  discuss  here  either  my 
political  views  or  my  utterance  of  them,  because  I  will  not 
follow  your  correspondent  upon  ground  which  he  had  no 
right  to  invade :  I  will  not  trouble  your  readers  with  what 
does  not  concern  them  in  the  least. 

As  regards  the  remaining  and  the  larger  portion  of  your 
correspondent's  letter,  very  little  needs  be  said.  His  argu- 
ment seems  to  be  this, — that,  if  not  two,  then  three  or  four 
or  six  blacks  make  white,  and  that  teachers  ought  not  to 
presume  to  be  more  virtuous  and  high-minded  and  patriotic 
than  Oxford  Dons  or  Edinburgh  Vivisectors.  Your  cor- 
respondent is  bold  enough  to  ask :  "  Is  not  the  world 
governed  entirely  by  class  interest  ?"  and  his  own  question 
he  answers  thus  :  "  It  is  absurd  humanitarianism  to  talk  as 
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if  mankind  had  an  artificial  conscience  outside  their  own 
interests."  Than  this  last  sentence,  I  venture  to  say,  that 
nothing  more  cynically  immoral,  no  viler  calumny  against 
human  nature,  was  ever  uttered  by  Mandeville  or  La  Roche- 
foucauld, or  by  any  other  exponent  of  the  selfish  school.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  writer  was  ashamed  to  put  his  name  to  what 
he  was  yet  not  ashamed  to  write.  As  he  does  not  say  that 
he  is  a  teacher,  it  is  but  fair  to  the  profession  to  suppose 
that  he  is  not.  Mr.  J.  8.  Mill  has  said :  "Whoever  feels  the 
amount  of  interest  in  the  government  of  his  country  which 
befits  a  freeman,  has  some  convictions  on  national  affairs 
which  are  like  his  life-blood."  But  your  correspondent 
would  degrade  the  teacher  to  the  level  of  "  Punch's"  Rustic, 
who  says  :  "  Be  oi  to  be  a  power  in  t'  ste— ate  ?  What  be  oi 
to  get  by  tha — at  ?" 

Here  is  the  last  letter  on  politics  written  by  him  : — 

Bonaly  Tower,  Colinton, 

10th  August,  1880. 
INDIAN    AFFAIRS. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  failed  to  see  you  when  I  was  in 
London.  I  am  reading  the  third  number  of  the  "  States- 
man "  with  a  very  painful  fascination.  You  stir  my  indig- 
nation, and  you  make  me  feel  and  mourn  my  ignorance  of 
Indian  affairs.  By  the  way,  it  would  be  well  always  to  give 
the  English  equivalent  of  Indian  words,  of  which  there  are 
many  used  without  explanation.  I  agree  more  fully  with 
you  than  with  any  other  periodical  writer  known  to  me. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE    ENCOURAGER. 

THE  penny  post  is  not  an  unmixed  good.  To  the 
sympathetic  man  it  brings  daily  troubles,  and  makes 
upon  him  hourly  demands.  If  he  lives  in  a  large  town, 
there  is  a  post  every  few  hours  from  breakfast  time  till 
ten  at  night ;  and  the  perpetual  stream  of  letters  is  like 
the  "dropping  torture"  of  the  Inquisition,  and  has  much 
the  same  effect  upon  the  nerves  and  brain.  Everybody 
writes  to  you.  Bores  and  beggars,  people  with  views, 
women  with  missions,  enthusiasts  with  plans  for  reform- 
ing what  they  call  "  the  world,"  advocates  of  great  and 
of  little  causes — every  one  who  can  afford  a  penr. 
a  stamp  appeals  to  the  feelings  or  the  knowledge 
of  the  man  who  has  unthinkingly  allowed  himself  to 
be  known  as  sympathetic.  Napoleon  the  Great  on  one 
occasion  did  not  open  his  letters  for  six  weeks ;  and  h 
pleased  and  surprised  to  notice  how  many  had  by  that 
time  answered  themselves.  But  in  these  modern  days 
so  trenchant  a  measure  could  hardly  be  resorted  to :  the 
sympathetic  man  would  only  get  another  set  of  h 
And  so  Dr.  Hodgson  was  beset  every  day  by  a  legion  of 
"deliveries" — of  letters,  pamphlets,  books,  ncwspa 
and  magazines.  lie  used  to  say  that  daily  he  "had  as 
many  letters  as  the  alphabet."  He  d  for  all 
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kinds  of  things  :  for  advice,  for  information,  for  opinions, 
for  arguments,  for  subscriptions,  for  loans  (which  turned 
out  to  be  gifts),  for  time,  for  labour. 

llth  August,  1854. 

.  .  .  Let  me  assure  you  that  the  loss  of  this  money 
causes  me  but  little  concern.  It  is  true  that  I  lent  it  at  a 
time  when  any  single  sum  of  money  was  less  important  to 
me  than  it  is  now,  because  I  had  then  a  good  income  in  the 
way  of  salary.  But  I  have  never  reckoned  on  this  money  as 
any  other  than  a  very  insecure  possession  ;  and  its  loss  causes 
me  no  inconvenience.  I  regret  it  in  fact,  as  just  the  loss  of 
so  much  annual  interest.  Foolish  as  I  was  to  endan. 
large  an  amount  in  the  vain  hope  of  helping  a  man  who 
expects  others  to  find  the  means  for  him  to  spend,  I  have 
not  fallen  into  the  greater  folly  of  relying  on  this  money  as 
if  it  were  still  my  own  property. 

Some  of  his  "friends"  would  have  turned  him  into  an 
Agency  for  procuring  posts  and  situations  for  them- 
and  their  friends.  And  the  Doctor's  own  sympathetic 
temperament,  friendly  feeling,  and  old  habit  of  doing 
everything  thoroughly  made  him  only  too  easily  a  con- 
senting party  to  the  desires  of  a  countless  horde  of 
correspondents.  He  could  not  reply  to  a  letter  in  a  few 
words ;  he  went  fully  into  every  point  raised  ;  brought 
to  bear  on  it  the  vast  stores  that  lay  in  his  memory,  and 
sent  back  to  the  exacting  inquirer  a  long  and  exhaustive 
essay  on  the  question  he  had  asked.  Very  often,  he  sat 
down  at  ten  in  the  morning  to  clear  off  this  mass  of 
quite  voluntary  correspondence,  and  did  not  rise  from 
his  desk  till  four  in  the  afternoon.  Meanwhile,  he  had 
not  been  able  to  get  at  his  own  proper  work.  Had 
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he  not  been  a  man  of  untiring  energy  and  limitless 
capacity  and  taste  for  work,  it  might  have  been  true 
of  him  that  was  said  of  a  voluminous  and  prolific 
correspondent :  "  He  lost  his  life  writing  letters."  In 
1869,  he  says: — 

"  If  only  I  could  escape  the  post,  I  might  perhaps  recover 
soon.  But  as  Horace  says,  « Post  equitem  sedet  atra  cura.' 
The  Post  follows  the  traveller  like  a  dark  shadow." 

To  Dr.  Strachan  he  writes  in  the  year  1877 : — 

"I  work  fully  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  I 
wish  you  could  see  the  piles  of  unanswered  letters,  unread 
MS.,  unfinished  lectures,  unread  journals,  magazines,  reviews, 
books  in  French,  English,  German,  Italian,  essays  to  be 
revised,  etc.,  etc.,  that  cumber  my  tables.  ...  I  am 
constantly  in  arrears,  however  hard  I  work.  I  have  given 
up  all  dining  out  perforce,  and  I  get  hardly  any  exercise  of 
body.  Life  is  sadly  short,  and  time  flies  with  frightful 
rapidity.  Multum  wmlo  nihil  ayem  rings  in  my  ears,  and 
warns  me  to  circumscribe  my  efforts." 

26th  April,  1877. 

.  .  .  But  a  man  over-burdened,  as  I  commonly  am, 
with  the  concerns  of  others  almost  as  much  as  with  my  own, 
is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  all  that  does  not  force  itself  on 
immediate  attention.  The  accumulation  of  arrears  of  work 
is  distressing,  and  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  satisfaction 
which  may  be  felt  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  greater 
part  of  what  one  attempts  and  is  required  to  do.  It  is 
now  half-past  four,  and  since  breakfast  I  have  been  hard 
at  work  all  day  writing  letters  in  answer  to  what  I  have 
brought  with  me,  or  have  this  morning  received  from 
Edinburgh.  .  .  . 
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And,  in  1879,  he  thus  writes  to  his  friend  Mr.  Bray:— 

THREE    DAYS*    WORK    IN    ONE. 

To  me  it  is  a  most  grievous  thing  that  I  am  quite 
incapable  of  grappling  with  the  mass  of  print  and  MS.  that 
comes  into  my  hands.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
every  day  I  receive,  by  gift,  or  loan,  or  purchase,  as  much 
matter,  written  or  printed,  as  would  take  me  three  days  to 
read  ;  and  then  the  answering  of  letters  i  They  come  by 
the  dozen  from  all  quarters,  and  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects. 
If  long,  or  if  the  reply  needs  to  be  long,  ought  to  be  long, 
the  danger  is,  and  the  probability,  that  they  go  to  swell  the 
ever-growing  pile  of  arrears.  At  times  I  am  weary  of  my 
life,  for  it  is  oppressive  to  have  always  present  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  behindhand  in  one's  work  Beading  ceases  to 
be  an  enjoyment,  and  even  a  profit,  for  one  is  apt  to  be 
thinking  of  what  else  remains  to  be  read.  At  this  moment, 
among  many  others,  I  owe  letters  to  Professor  Cliffe  Leslie, 
Professor  Jevons,  Professor  Blackie,  Mr.  Sargant  of  Bir- 
mingham, Serjeant  Cox,  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke.  I  mention 
only  these  because  the  letters  must  be  long.  I  have  a 
preface  or  prospectus  to  write  for  a  new  edition  of  Bailey's 
works  ;  I  have  to  transcribe  and  revise  two  long  lectures  on 
Ruskin  ;  I  am  busy  with  the  planning  of  an  etymological 
work,  and  a  lecture  on  Disraeli,  etc.,  etc. 

It  could  not  be  said  that  Dr.  Hodgson  was,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  phrase,  a  man  of  society  ;  but 
then  he  certainly  was  a  man  of  societies.  Every  movement 
that  he  thought  likely  to  promote  public  interests,  to 
make  life  better  worth  living,  to  remove  some  ancient 
abuse,  or  to  spread  life  and  truth  through  this  country, 
had  from  him  either  encouragement,  or  advice,  or  money, 
or  all  three.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Financial  Reform 
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Association,  the  Liberation  of  Religion  Society,  the 
Sunday  Lecture  Society,  the  Social  Science  Association, 
the  National  Education  League  in  Birmingham,  a  similar 
society  in  Edinburgh,  the  Free  Schools  (Secular)  Society 
in  Manchester,  the  United  Industrial  School  Society  in 
Edinburgh,  the  Statistical  Society  (London),  the  National 
Health  Association,  the  Women's  Suffrage  Association, 
not  only  in  Edinburgh,  but  also  in  London  and  Man- 
chester, the  Anti-Contagious  Diseases  Acts  Association, 
the  Society  for  the  Better  Education  of  Women,  the 
Edinburgh  University  Extension  Society,  the  Scholastic 
Registration  Society,  the  National  Union  of  Elementary 
Teachers,  with  all  these  and  more — with  more  than 
twenty  Associations  was  he  connected  ;  and  he  was  also 
in  frequent  correspondence  with  the  secretaries  and 
members  of  all  of  them.  It  made  the  call  on  his  time 
not  less  serious  that  all  of  these  Societies  asked  for  sub- 
scriptions at  different  times  of  the  year,  and  that  a 
constant  paying  out  of  small  sums  gave  rise  to  another 
kind  of  correspondence.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pengelly  he 
says : — 

"  Subscriptions  are  the  bother  and  bane  of  my  life,  not  so 
much  from  their  amount,  though  the  aggregate  is  great,  but 
from  their  number,  the  irregularity  of  their  falling  due, 
and  the  trouble  of  transmission.  I  have  to  pay  some  in 
London,  some  in  Edinburgh,  some  in  Manchester,  some  in 
Liverpool.  I  wish  I  could  pay  them  all  in  one  cheque  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year." 

But  his  correspondence  with  and  for  all  these  Soc: 
formed  not  one-tenth  of  the  whole.     No  one  look 
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him  for  advice  or  encouragement  in  vain.  He  knew 
the  strong  side  of  every  one  of  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, and  was  constantly  engaged  in  cheering  each  of 
them  on — in  encouraging  them  to  throw  themselves  on 
that  strongest  power  of  theirs,  and  to  do  with  it  their  very- 
best.  He  had  a  quick  and  true  eye  for  talent  of  every  kind, 
and  the  warmest  way  of  welcoming  it  wherever  he  found 
it.  Many  a  poor  student  and  struggling  author  has  had 
his  heart  uplifted  and  his  way  made  plain  by  the  ap- 
preciative words  and  the  solid  assistance  spontaneously 
offered  by  Dr.  Hodgson.  He  has  been  accused  by  those 
who  only  knew  one  side  of  him  of  being  careful  even  to 
penuriousness,  and  too  particular  about  trifling  matters  of 
economy.  But,  if  he  saved  pence,  he  gave  away  hundreds 
of  pounds  ;  and  he  gave  them  away  (he  always  offered 
them  as  a  "loan",  and  did  not  expect,  and  in  many 
cases,  did  not  wish  to  see  them  back)  as  if  he  were  the 
obliged  person.  No  third  person  knew  of  these  generous 
transactions:  there  are  only  notes  of  them  here  and 
there  in  his  diaries  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of 
the  money.  But,  of  far  greater  value  than  these  gifts 
were  his  constant  readiness  to  appreciate  talent,  and  his 
prompt  willingness  to  further  and  to  cheer  the  develop- 
ment of  it.  He  was  a  kind  of  Universal  Encourager  ; 
and  pupils  by  the  thousand,  friends  and  acquaintances 
by  the  hundred,  preserve  pleasant  memories  of  the  keen 
appreciative  word,  the  kindly  look  of  praise  that  warmed 
their  hearts  at  the  time,  and  perhaps  startled  them  with 
the  revelation  of  a  power  they  had  never  known  that 
they  possessed.  Every  one  who  came  in  his  way  he 
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was  ready  to  assist,  from  the  "French  soldier  he  helped 
from  Waterloo  Place  towards  his  barracks"  in  1854,  to 
the  student  or  young  scholar  whose  career  must  have 
come  to  an  end  had  the  Doctor  not  silently  provided 
the  means  of  carrying  it  on. 

In  the  thousands  of  letters  written  to  him  or  of  him 
one  is  constantly  coming  across  passages  like  these : 
"  He  was  the  best  and  kindest  friend  I  ever  had."  "  I 
value  his  letters  greatly  for  the  encouragement  and 
strength  they  gave  me  in  a  great  crisis  of  public  affairs, 
when  I  greatly  needed  it."  "  He  was  never  tired  of  giving 
his  services  to  every  measure  of  progress  for  his  fellow - 
beings."  "  He  was  a  most  ready  and  powerful  helper  in 
every  good  cause."  "  I  attribute  my  success  in  life  to 
the  kindness  of  Professor  Hodgson  in  paying  for  my 
schooling,  etc."  And  so  on — in  a  long  chain  of  refe- 
rences to  public  services  and  to  private  benefits,  of  which 
no  one  knew  anything  except  himself  (who  often  forgot 
them)  and  the  person  benefited. 

The  following  shows  with  what  intelligent  sympathy 
and  lively  interest  he  entered  into  the  difficulties  of 
others,  and  how  fully  and  promptly  he  answered  appeals 
for  advice,  especially  when  the  future  of  the  young  v  as 
in  question  : — 

41,  Grove  End  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W., 

31»t  December,  1865. 

.  .  .  You  little  know  the  enormous  difticulty  of  finding 
places  for  young  men  who  do  not  pass  through  the  long 
and  laborious  trial  of  something  like  apprenticeship  to  a 
definite  business.  A  very  old  frimd  of  mine,  an  old  pupil 
indeed,  a  rich  China  merchant  (bound  by  his  lease  » 
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keep  seven  gardeners  !),  thus  writes  to  me :  "  Every  year 
that  I  live  I  seem  to  feel  more  strongly  the  importance  of 
putting  young  people  who  have  their  way  to  make  into  some 
well-worn  groove  in  good  time.  The  two  or  three  years  that 
young  C.  has  lost  in  other  work  would  have  been  invaluable 
if  steadily  devoted  to  progress  in  some  one  tangible,  definite 
path."  This  is  profoundly  true,  and  to  me  profoundly  sad, 
when  I  think  of  this  poor  youth  whose  father's  misfortunes, 
driving  him  from  Paris  to  London,  and  then  back,  and  back 
again,  have  prevented  any  such  occupations  as  Mr.  B.  most 
justly  insists  upon.  What  do  you  think  of  a  large  city 
house  where  there  are  sixty  clerks,  and  where  forty  of  them 
pay  a  premium  of  £500  each,  thus  yielding  £20,000  to  their 
employers !  I  should  not  be  truly  your  friend,  or  your  son's 
friend,  were  I  not  to  implore  him  most  urgently  not  to  throw 
away  the  advantage  of  the  legal  training  he  has  had,  not  to 
throw  away  his  armour  in  order  to  risk  all  in  the  battle  of 
life.  He  has  a  good  head,  and  seemingly  a  strong  constitu- 
tion. Let  him  submit  for  a  while  to  work,  however 
mechanical ;  let  him  show  himself  punctual,  cheerful,  always 
ready  to  do  what  is  trusted  to  him,  and  able  to  do  Men  //»<//» 
that ;  let  him  grasp  every  chance  of  increasing  his  professional 
knowledge  and  skill.  The  time  must  come  when  by  his 
present  employers  or  by  others  his  merits  will  be  recognized 
and  rewarded.  Faithful  and  efficient  service  is  not  so 
abundant  that  it  can  be  lightly  esteemed  where  it  is  found. 
This  very  day  I  heard  of  two  contrasted  cases.  A  lad  of  say 
eighteen,  for  three  years  in  an  office,  making  £50  a  year,  is 
dismissed  because  not  up  to  his  work.  Another,  aged 
twenty-seven,  who  has  worked  his  way  steadily  up  in  an 
office,  is,  on  the  death  of  his  master's  only  son,  promoted  into 
his  place,  and  now  gets  £800  a  year !  But  he  began  as  a  boy. 
It  is  his  master  who  told  me  both  these  stories  to-day.  .  .  . 
Mr.  D.  Malcolm. 
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The  following  is  a  reminiscence  of  Dr.   Hodgs 
power  over  young  people  : — 

"I  have  often  thought  of  the  little  domestic  service  at 
which  I  was  present  on  the  Sunday  evening  of  my  visit ;  and 
the  memory  of  it  assures  me  that  you  have  consolations 
more  powerful  even  than  the  sympathy  of  the  countless 
friends  who  mourn  in  common  with  you. 

"  I  remember  one  of  Dr.  Hodgson's  pupils  speaking  with 
filial  warmth  and  enthusiasm  of  the  impression  made  on 
him  in  his  boyhood  by  Dr.  Hodgson's  character.  ...  I 
can  recall  now  the  bright,  kindling,  and  sympathetic  eager- 
ness of  Dr.  Hodgson's  face  when  examining  the  class  of  boys 
of  which  I  was  one.  It  was  a  sort  of  inspiration  that 
stimulated  every  power  of  the  young  minds  before  him. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  special  personal  gratification  which  printed 
that  particular  time  upon  my  memory.  For  the  question 
had  gone  all  round  the  class  in  vain  ;  and,  when  I  gave  the 
right  answer,  the  gladness  with  which  he  clapped  his  hands 
and  cried  «  That's  it !'—  was,  I  know,  a  reward  such  as  none 
of  the  prizes  I  ever  gained  could  confer.  There  are  few 
teachers  indeed  who  have  such  a  power.  It  is  only  given  to 
great  souls  as  full  of  love  as  of  knowledge." 

The  following  passages  from  letters  written  during 
the  later  years  of  his  life  give  some  idea  of  the  multifa- 
rious subjects  and  persons  that  occupied  his  attention. 

Death  had  visited  a  home  again  and  again,  had  taken 
old  and  young  and  had  left  the  hearth  of  the  parents 
nearly  desolate  Dr.  Hodgson  did  all  he  could  to  com- 
fort them  ;  and  the  Mother  writes  thus  : — 

"He  accompanied  my  husband  to  the  cemetery  on 
day   of  the   double   funeral;    and,   some   little   time   after, 
returning  to  the  silent  house,  II—    -  noticed  him  wn'. 
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up  and  down  in  front  and  went  towards  him.  With  earnest 
feeling  he  said:  'I  have  spent  many  happy  hours  with  you, 

Mr. ,  let  me  share  your  sad  ones ! '    In  the  evening  he 

came  up ;  and  then  an<l  on  subsequent  visits  did  all  in  his 
power  to  cheer  us  by  his  kindly  interesting  conversation  and 
by  reading  passages  from  works  he  brought  with  him.  .  .  . 
More  striking  still  was  his  goodness  to  our  solitary  little  lad 
deprived  of  his  playfellows,  his  school,  and  indeed  all  his 
brightness.  For  him  he  brought  playthings,  talked  amusingly, 
and  drew  pictures,  his  keen  sympathy  enabling  him  fully  to 
understand  the  boy's  needs,  though  at  that  time  he  had  had 
no  family  of  his  own  to  teach  him  anything  of  a  child's  heart. 
Never  can  I  cease  to  cherish  the  remembrance  of  his  tender- 
ness, his  delicate  pity  and  loving  attention." 

His  friend,  Alexander  Ireland,  had  written  a  book 
about  the  works  and  literary  powers  of  Charles  Lamb, 
William  Hazlitt,  and  Leigh  Hunt.  In  this  volume  there 
was  a  long  Review  of  Procter's  (Barry  Cornwall)  Memoir 
of  Lamb,  with  incidental  notices  of  Hazlitt — of  this 
article  he  says  : — 

BerkhampHed,  Herts., 

21st  September,  1880. 

.  .  .  I  have  just  read  with  the  greatest  interest  your 
long  and  most  instructive  article  on  Lamb  and  Hazlitt.  It 
does  admirably  what  it  aims  at  doing.  Without  any  pre- 
tension to  elaborate  analysis,  or  complete  portraiture  in 
words,  it  gives,  partly  by  original  remark,  partly  (and  still 
more)  by  judiciously  chosen  extracts  from  the  book  reviewed, 
a  strong,  clear,  and  lasting  impression  of  Lamb's  genius  and 
character.  No  one,  I  think,  can  read  it  without  longing  and 
resolving  to  know  more  of  Lamb  and  of  his  gifted  friend 
Hazlitt.  You  have  done  good  service  to  the  reading  public, 
and  to  yourself  great  credit.  .  .  . 

A.  Ireland,  Esq. 
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Mr.  W.  H.  Wills,  the  friend  of  Charles  Dickens,  and 
joint  editor  of  "  All  the  Year  Round,"  was  also  a  friend 
of  Dr.  Hodgson's. 

Paris,  Hotel  Cailleux,  Rue  St.  Quentin, 
28th  May,  ! 
SCHOOLS. 

Most  gladly  would  I  have  visited  you  had  I  had  time  to 
spare  while  in  London.  I  was  not  able  to  see  half  of  those 
whom  I  wished  to  see,  and  I  was  much  engaged  in  visiting 
schools. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life,  his  feelings  were  very 
strongly  engaged  and  his  mental  powers  enlisted  against 
the  practice  of  Vivisection.  He  could  never  bear 
to  see  pain  inflicted  either  on  human  beings  or  on 
animals ;  and  he  suffered  as  deeply  and  as  acutely  with 
the  one  as  with  the  other.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  "  the  treadmill  was  the  fit  reward"  of  those  who  prac- 
tised vivisection,  and  he  was  never  tired  of  denouncing, 
both  privately  and  publicly,  these  sad  and  heart-rending 
inflictions  of  pain. 

VIVISECTION. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  miss  the  Baroness  (Burdett-Coi; 
for  I  too  am  most  deeply  interested  about  vivisection.  It 
costs  me  many  a  painful  hour.  Between  ourselves  it  is  I 
who  have  made  known  the  existence  of  the  proposal  for 
vivisection  in  the  new  Medical  School  (Edinburgh).  Had  I 
known  of  it  before  subscribing  £100, 1  would  not  have  given 
a  farthing.  Through  Mrs.  Nichol  I  sent  a  copy  of  the 
architect's  pamphlet  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  in  London.  My  attention  having  been 
attracted  by  Mr.  Jesse's  advertisement,  I  sent  him  a 
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subscription  of  £3.  8s.,  and  procured  for  him  another  copy  of 
the  pamphlet.  I  have  also  got  printed  post-cards,  with 
account  of  his  society,  which  Mrs.  H.  is  now  sending  to  all 
the  clergy  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  I  have  made  a  personal  appeal 
to  the  Eev.  Dr.  Gray,  who  takes  much  interest  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Society  for  the  Prevention,  etc.  In  Edinburgh  we 
are  snobs ;  pigeon-shooting  is  not  attacked  because  the 
Prince  of  Wales  shoots  pigeons. 

ANGLING. 

By  the  way,  the  "  London  Observer,"  or  "  Sunday 
Times  "  (I  am  not  sure  which),  comments  good  humouredly 
on  the  Baroness's  inconsistency  in  subscribing  for  the  pro- 
motion of  angling  in  the  Thames.  I  would  advise  Mr.  Jesse 
to  give  a  public  lecture  in  Edinburgh  on  the  horrors  of 
vivisection  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baroness,  showing  what 
it  really  is.  A  strong  expression  of  public  feeling  may  at 
this  time  put  a  stop  to  the  arrangements  of  the  Medical 
Professor.  They  are  sensitive  now  of  damaging  the 
subscription  list.  As  for  dogs,  etc.,  they  would  torture  them 
as  coolly  as  they  would  exclude  women.  If,  indeed,  this 
infernal  practice  were  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  a 
medical  education,  it  would  be  desirable  that  women  should 
for  ever  be  excluded.  I  had  thought  of  lecturing  myself,  but 
I  would  infinitely  rather  that  some  one  else  took  up  the 
question  in  public.  Behind  the  scenes  I  can  and  will  do 
good  service.  We  are  in  Edinburgh  slaves  of  a  medical 

oligarchy,  with as  its  chief.    Tory  to  the  tips  of  his 

•'.  nails,  he  resists  every  reform.  After  all,  death  is  the  grand 
reformer.  If  we  were  immortal,  social  progress  would  be 
impossible.  .  . 

W.  H.  Wills,  Esq. 

Bonaly,  Colinton,  28th  August,  1876. 

VIVISECTION. 

I  am  greatly  delighted  with  your  speech  about  vivisection. 
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In  very  few  words  it  puts  the  question  in  a  very  clear 
light.  Miss  Cobbe  and  the  more  active  members  of  the 
"Protection  Society"  are  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Government,  and  are  quite  prepared  and 
resolved  to  agitate  henceforward  for  total  suppression,  in 
order  to  render  the  practice  of  vivisection  "first  infamous 
and  then  illegal,"  as  Miss  Cobbe  expresses  it.  Whether 
the  task  is  facilitated  or  rendered  more  difficult  by  the 
recent  Act  may  be  disputed.  Certain  it  is  that  we  can 
hope  for  nothing  in  the  way  of  further  regulation.  If 
Miss  Cobbe's  society  must  be  dissolved  in  October  next, 
or  if  it  do  not  resolve  to  aim  at  total  abolition,  it  is 
not  improbable  an  amalgamation  may  be  made  with  the 
International  Society,  which  seems  to  have  some  very 
energetic  and  influential  supporters.  Mrs.  Nichol  has  sent 
me  the  report  of  the  recent  meeting,  and  I  intend  to  get 
a  hundred  copies  for  distribution.  I  rejoice  to  think  of  your 
co-operation  in  the  midst  of  so  much  apathy  and  callous 
indifference. 

VACCINATION. 

I  send  my  friend  Mrs.  Hume-Rothery's  appeal  about 
your  recalcitrant  guardians.  With  her  and  her  allies 
the  vaccination  question  fills  up  the  measure  of  medical 
iniquity.  But  apart  from  that,  the  condition  of  medical 
men  in  regard  to  the  medical  qualification  of  women, 
to  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  and  to  vivisection,  has 
not  merely  abated  my  former  respect  for  the  profession, 
but  shows  me  that  there  is  no  trades -union  even  at 
Sheffield  more  narrow  or  reckless  of  all  but  professional 
considerations  than  are,  perhaps,  a  majority  of  our  medical 
men.  Medical  despotism  is  quite  as  bad  as  cl< 
though  its  weapons  are  drawn  from  this  world,  not  the 
next. 

Walter  McLaren,  E«q. 
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27th  November,  1879. 
VIVISECTION. 

.  .  .  That  a  man  so  amiable  and  kind-hearted  as  I 
am  sure  you  are,  and  with  studies  so  far  apart  from  cruelty 
as  are  those  which  botany  presents,  should  go  out  of  his 
way  to  defend  the  atrocities  of  vivisection,  does  but  intensify 
my  abhorrence  of  the  practice  so  defended,  and  strengthen 
my  purpose  to  denounce  and  oppose  it  wherever  and  when- 
ever I  fairly  can. 

Professor  Dickaon. 

Bonaly  Tower,  18th  June,  1880. 

.  .  .  The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  (I  speak  chiefly  of  the  Edinburgh  Society)  declined 
to  take  up  vivisection,  and  deals  almost  wholly  with  low-bred 
offenders,  e.g.,  carters,  cabmen,  hawkers.  Pigeon -shooting 
at  Hurlingham  and  elsewhere  is  an  aristocratic  amusement, 
and  not  to  be  lightly  interfered  with.  So  well-dressed  and 
diplomaed  physiologists  are  not  to  be  offended,  lest  the  sub- 
scription lists  should  suffer. 

This  cowardly  evasion  of  duty  is  one  justification  of  the 
existence  of  a  separate  society  against  vivisection.  For  my 
part  I  should  greatly  prefer  one  society  for  all  offences 
against  animals. 

Another  justification  is  that  society  is  in  much  greater 
danger  of  demoralisation  from  the  example  of  educated  and 
respectable  physiologists  than  from  that  of  rude,  vulgar 
carters  and  farm  servants.  You  surely  have  not  read  the 
details  of  the  experiments  of  Paul  Bert,  Claude  Bernard,  and 
others,  which  far,  far,  a  thousand  times,  surpass  in  suffering, 
and,  as  I  think,  in  cruelty,  such  things  as  horning  of  cattle, 
wicked  and  detestable  as  that  is.  Society  has  few  deeper 
interests  than  in  maintaining  the  humane  character  of  its 
medical  attendants ;  and  the  direct  and  inevitable  effect  of 
experiments  in  vivisection  is  to  destroy  all  feeling  of  mercy, 
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to  produce  utter  indifference  to  suffering,  and  I  should  say 
to  brutalise,  were  not  that  word  too  complimentary  f 
occasion.  We  already  find  that  cruel  experiments  are  not 
now  confined  to  what  are  questionably  called  the  lower 
animals ;  and  I  do  not  wonder,  for,  if  the  torturing  of  dogs 
and  cats  can  throw  any  light  on  vital  phenomena  in  men, 
how  much  more  likely  is  the  torturing  of  men  or  women  to 
tend  to  discoveries  in  this  field. 

"  DO    UNTO    OTHERS,"    ETC. 

This  is  strictly  logical,  and  if  vivisectors  are  smitten  at 
once  with  the  sacred  love  of  science,  and  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  humanity,  let  them  show  their  twofold  zeal  by  operating 
on  each  other,  and  carefully  chronicling  the  results.  It  is 
lamentable  and  monstrous  that  the  medical  profession,  which 
is  still  honourable,  and  which  has  still  some  repute  for 
benevolence,  should  think  itself  insulted  by  the  very  slight 
and  quite  inadequate  restraint  imposed  on  vivisection.  If 
medical  men  had  a  spark  of  the  benevolence  for  which  they 
claim  so  much  credit,  they  would  rejoice  to  see  vivisection 
confined  to  the  keeping  of  those  who  by  their  training  are 
qualified  to  conduct  it  with  some  probability  of  useful  result. 
But,  no,  they  demand  absolute  freedom  for  all  alike,  ignorant 
and  useful,  as  well  as  for  skilled  professors.  The  raising  of 
a  claim  so  extravagant  and  reckless  shows  too  clearly  how 
little  regard  is  paid  to  the  sufferings  of  animals. 

THE    PRESENT    LAW. 

That  the  present  most  inefficient  and  lax  law  should  be 
denounced  as  an  intolerable  grievance  is  an  argument  not 
that  the  law  should  be  abolished,  but  that  it  should  be  made 
much  more  stringent,  and  should  aim  at  abolition,  not  at 
restriction,  which  is  unsatisfactory  both  to  friends  and  foes. 
If  the  medical  profession  as  a  whole  (though  I  know  thorn 
are  numerous  exceptions)  choose  to  identify  itself  with  tmre- 
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stricted  vivisection,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  medical 
profession.  Society  will  be  too  strong  for  that,  as  in  other 
respects  it  is  showing  itself  more  and  more  too  strong  for  the 
clerical  profession.  All  guilds,  and  crafts,  and  trades  unions, 
are  apt  to  become  conspiracies  against  mankind;  but  the 
very  magnitude  of  the  evil  breeds  reaction. 

Dr.  Strachan,  Dollar. 

Bonaly  Tower,  Colinton,  N.B., 

T.th  October,  1877. 
SLOW   MURDEB. 

.  .  .  You  will  be  glad  indeed  that  the  Stauntons  are 
respited.  Though  I  am  an  opponent  of  capital  punishment, 
I  cannot  regard  these  criminals  with  any  special  pity.  Quite 
the  reverse.  A  red-handed  murder  under  strong  provocation 
seems  to  me  a  much  less  heinous  crime  than  the  cold- 
blooded and  prolonged  undermining  of  life  which  I  am  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  these  people  perpetrated  if  they  did  not 
deliberately  plan.  You  think  their  guilt  doubtful  in  fact.  I 
do  not,  and  therefore  I  could  not  sign  your  memorial.  The 
only  shadow  of  doubt  in  my  mind  (and  that  is  faint)  relates 
to  Alice  Rhodes,  and  I  could  not  associate  the  other  three 
with  her  in  any  plea  for  mercy.  I  hope  they  will  not  be  let 
loose  upon  the  world  for  many  years  to  come.  My  pity 
and  sorrow  are  all  absorbed  by  the  unhappy  victim  of 
avarice,  cruelty,  and  sensuality,  and  by  her  poor  mother, 
who  found  the  law  of  England  unable  and  unwilling  to 
protect  her  daughter. 

Th.  Beggs,  Esq. 

Bonaly,  Colinton,  N.B., 

29th  December,  1877. 
THE    SANITABT   ASSOCIATION. 

My  wife  repeats  from  time  to  time,  when  we  speak  of  your 
scheme,  "  What  a  good  idea  1"  Two  or  three  other  persons 
to  whom  I  have  mentioned  it  approve  it  highly.  Could  not 
cisterns  and  ventilation  be  included  along  with  drains  ? 
Water  and  air,  in  the  supply  and  in  the  removal,  go  a  long 
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way  to  make  up  sunitntinn,  though,  in  themselves,  they  are 
not  the  whole  of  it.  I  shall  think  it  an  honour  to  bo  one  of 
the  promoters ;  but  you  will  do  well  not  to  put  me  on  the 
committee,  which  ought  to  have  no  ineffective  or  irregular 
members. 

Prof.  Fleeming  Jenkin. 

1st  January,  1879. 

THE    CITY    OF    GLASGOW    BANK. 

This  is  my  first  letter  for  1879,  and  I  begin  it  by  offering 
my  best  wishes  for  you  and  yours  during  the  coming  year. 
We  may  say  of  it  what  a  suicide  is  represented  to  have  said 
of  the  life  beyond  the  grave — 

I'll  boldly  venture  on  the  world  unknown, 
It  cannot  use  me  worse  than  this  has  done. 

The  year  1878  has  been  a  weary  time,  more  or  less,  for  all ; 
and  to  too  many  it  has  brought  ruin  and  terrible  suffering. 

Mr. 's  calamity  distresses  me  very  much.     Alas  !  that 

his  case  is  but  one  of  many  !    My  good  friend ,  of , 

is  another  victim ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  shrewdest  men  of 
business  I  have  ever  known.  But  dishonesty  on  so  large  a 
scale  as  that  of  the  City  of  G.  Bank  defies  all  precautions, 
though  it  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  unlimited  liability  is  a  fearful 
danger,  for  which  large  dividends  are  an  inadequate  compen- 
sation. And,  after  all,  at  the  actual  price  of  shares,  the 
dividend  was  not  relatively  great.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Dalgleish. 

The  following  was  the  last  letter  he  ever  wrote  to  his 
old  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gaskell,  of  Manchester : — 

29th  October,  1879. 

BEST  !     K; 

.     .     .     After  a  wandering  and  busy  life  I  long  for  i 
and  my  thoughts  turn  more  and  more  to  that  bourn  I 
which  only  can  true  rest  be  found.     Meantime  I  have  much 
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to  enjoy  within  and  without,  and  I  do  my  best  to  improve 
the  condition  of  my  countrymen,  and,  as  the  old  Greek  saying 
has  it,  "to  adorn  the  Sparta  in  which  my  lot  has  been  cast." 
I  hope  to  see  you  at  least  once  again  before  it  be  too  late. 
But,  in  any  case,  I  trust  that  you  may  long  enjoy  the  happi- 
ness of  doing  good,  and  the  consciousness  that  your  friends 
are  many,  while  of  enemies  you  have  none.  There  is  much 
that  I  should  like  to  say;  excuse  me  that  I  have  said  so 
much. 

Rev.  Wm.  Gaakell. 

To  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Bell,  Head  Master  of  Marlborough, 
he  writes : — 

London,  5th  July,  1879. 

.  .  .  My  misfortune,  however,  was  negative,  not 
positive,  for  I  met  Madame  Favart  at  a  small  dinner  party, 
and  heard  her  afterwards  recite  most  impressively.  I  was 
much  charmed  with  her  appearance,  manners,  and  talk. 
She  seemed  to  be  as  good  as  she  was  vivacious  and 
aim  able. 

Poor  Mr.  Mason  was  overwhelmed  with  1,000  examination 
papers,  some  of  which  were  very  funny — e.g.,  one  in  which 
the  writer,  speaking  of  sex,  said,  "There  are  two  sexes,  the 
male  and  the  female.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy 
the  word  was  used  to  denote  counties  as  Ess&r,  Suss&r!!" 
Still  more  absurd  are  two  answers  that  I  have  since  heard 
of  (that  on  sex  I  saw):  "Who  and  what  was  ^sop?"  ",<Esop 
was  a  hairy  man  who  wrote  fables,  and  sold  his  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  potash!!"  What  a  mess!  "Who  was  Oliver 
Cromwell  ?  "  "  0.  C.  was  a  very  wicked  man,  who  made  away 
with  his  sovereign  by  repeated  decapitations.  On  his  death- 
bed he  repented,  and  exclaimed,  'If  I  had  but  served  my 
God  as  I  have  served  my  king,'  etc.,  etc.!!!"  This  writer 
seems  to  have  lost  his  own  head,  and  probably  he  never 
missed  it. 
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It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  look  back  upon  my  visit  to  you 
and  Mrs.  Bell,  and  to  call  up  the  not-to-be-forgotten  mental 
pictures  of  your  delightful  surroundings,  domestic  and 
scholastic.  A  happier  lot  than  yours  I  do  not  know,  and 
cannot  even  imagine,  in  spite  of  the  inevitable  "sutyit  <n/»iri 
dUtjuitl."  There  is  another  amari  which  is  an  unfailing 
antidote  to  this.  I  suppose  you  are  now  nearing  your  well- 
earned  vacation.  May  it  be  as  pleasant  as  your  vocation ! 
Each  prepares  you  to  enjoy  the  other.  I  cannot  hope  that 
Scotland  can  vie  with  Switzerland  in  your  regard.  Remember, 
however,  that  there  is  such  a  country  as  Scotland,  that  its 
capital  is  Edinburgh,  that  Bonaly  is  only  five  miles  therefrom 
distant,  and  that  at  Bonaly  there  awaits  you  both  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  the  sooner  the  better  come. 

Rev.  G.  C.  BelL 

Many  thanks  for  sending  me  my  letters.  I  generally 
have  almost  as  many  as  the  alphabet. 

The  following  were  written  to  Mr.  Charles  Bray,  of 
Coventry,  the  author  of  several  works  :  "  Philosophical 
Necessity,"  "The  Education  of  the  Feelings,"  "A 
Manual  of  Anthropology,"  "The  Science  of  Man," 
"  Re'sumd  of  Social  Systems,"  "  The  Union  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Manufactures,"  "  Force  and  its  Mental  Corre- 
latives," etc.,  etc. 

Bonaly  Tower,  Colinton, 

12th  July,  1879. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

I  cannot  let  a  post  pass  without  replying  to  your  1 
of  the  llth,  just  received.     I  returned  home  on  Thursday 
night  last,  after  three  .weeks'  absence,  and  I  found  here  a 
large   pile   of    unopened  packets,   newspapers,   pamphlets, 
books,  catalogues,  reports,  testimonials,  magazines,  etc.,  etc. 
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MIND    AND    MATTER. 

.  .  .  Meantime,  be  assured  that  it  has  not  gone,  and 
will  not  go  into  the  waste  paper  basket.  I  preserve  almost 
all  pamphlets  and  bind  them  up  according  to  subject,  even 
those  that  I  value  much  less  than  yours.  What  I  may  not 
care  for  others  may,  and  I  shrink  from  destroying  the  result 
of  thought  and  labour.  You  have  tackled  the  subtlest  and 
most  important  of  all  philosophical  questions,  and  I  am  very 
curious  to  see  whether  you  have  really  found  the  solution 
which  has  hitherto  baffled  all  thinkers,  ancient  and  modern. 
The  difficulty  is  to  find  room  in  the  universe  for  both  matter 
and  mind.  With  either  alone  it  is  easy  to  account  for  all 
things.  Cabanis  and  Berkeley  are,  each  in  his  own  way,  quite 
conclusive  and  simple ;  but  how  to  reconcile  their  opposites 
on  a  common  platform,  "  hie  labor  hoc  opus  e*f."  .  .  . 


We  all  know  what  it  is  to  pipe  to  a  world  that  will  not 
dance.  Wisdom  crieth  aloud  in  the  streets,  and  no  one 
heedeth.  Moody  and  Sankey,  Spurgeon,  and  Dr.  Gumming, 
all  draw  crowds.  Supply  and  Demand,  Demand  and  Supply, 
in  this  as  in  other  things.  The  cure  is  slow  and  distant, 
and  you  and  I  shall  turn  our  toes  to  the  daisies  ere  the 
happy  time  comes  when  superstition  will  flee  away  before 
knowledge  and  free  thought.  .  .  . 

The  view  that  the  Zulu  War  benefited  France  alone 
was  expressed  to  Mr.  Hugh  Mason,  now  M.P.  for  Ashton- 
under-Lyne : — 

22nd  July,  1879. 
THE    STATUE    TO   NAPOLEON. 

.  .  .  Ought  there  not  to  be  a  national  protest  against 
the  desecration  of  Westminster  Abbey  by  the  erection  of  a 
statue  to  young  Louis  Napoleon  ?  It  is  almost  enough  to 
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make  the  many  great  and  good  men  there  interred  turn  in 
their  graves.  To  what  a  depth  of  Imperialism  have  we 
fallen  !  It  is  strange  to  think  that  from  English  Imperialism 
French  Imperialism  may  have  received  its  death  blow.  If 
this  should  be  the  result,  France  alone  will  have  gained  by 
the  Zulu  War.  Stranger  still  to  think  that  we  have  waged 
that  war  unwittingly  and  unwillingly  in  the  interest  of 
France  ! 

The  next  two  extracts  refer  to  two  lectures  on  Turgot 
given  by  Dr.  Hodgson  at  the  Philosophical  Institution, 
Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  printed  : — 

14th  October,  1879. 
TURGOT. 

I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  very  kind  letter,  and  I 
cordially  reciprocate  your  expression  of  goodwill.  In  writing 
to  your  mother  a  few  days  ago  I  omitted  to  ask,  as  I  had 
intended  to  do,  if  I  ever  sent  to  you  (you,  collective  or 
plural)  a  copy  of  my  two  lectures  on  "  Turgot."  If  not,  I 
should  much  like  to  request  your  acceptance  of  a  copy,  for 
I  believe  that  you  (pronoun  singular,  feminine),  your  father, 
and  your  mother,  would  all  like  to  read  it.  Nor  does  this 
belief  spring  from  vanity  or  self-conceit.  Turgot's  character, 
career,  and  works  are  so  interesting  in  themselves  that  it 
would  take  a  very  stupid  person  to  make  the  narrative  dull 
or  tedious.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  in  England  he  is  almost 
utterly  unknown,  and  that  even  in  France  he  is  almost 
forgotten. 

GREAT    NAMES. 

There  is  too  much  reason  in  Shakspere's  words :  "  The 
evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them,  the  good  is  often  int. 
with  their  bones."     Robespierre  is   known  to  everybody; 
how  many  have  even  heard  of  Turgot  or  Du  Quesnay? 
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Disraeli  will  be  remembered  ever,  though,  or  rather  because, 
his  name  (in  Byron's  strong  words)  will  "  fester  in  the  in- 
famy of  years." 

GOOD   BOOKS. 

.  .  .  If  you  care  for  French  reading  I  can  strongly 
recommend  "L'Eglise  et  les  Philosophes  au  18ieme  Su-cle," 
par  P.  Lanfrey  (the  biographer  of  Napoleon  I),  with  the 
memoir,  by  Pressense.  Pahs :  Charpentier,  1879.  Hamer- 
ton's  volume  on  modern  Frenchmen  is  delightful  reading. 
There  are  memoirs  of  Victor  Jacquemont,  Henri  Perreyve, 
Francois  Rude,  Jean  Jacques  Ampere,  and  poor  Henri 
Regnault,  the  painter  whom  the  Germans  shot.  .  .  . 

12th  November,  1879. 

...  I  am  greatly  pleased  that  Turgot  has  impressed 
yon,  as  I  wished  my  readers  to  be  impressed.  I  would  not 
say  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  might  be  said,  or  even  ought  to 
be  said,  and  much  has  been  brought  to  light  even  since  I 
wrote.  But  with  nine  volumes  of  his  collected  works,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  other  material,  I  was  forced  to  suppress  and 
compress,  and  I  doubt  not  that  by  treating  almost  solely 
the  salient  points,  my  sketch  has  gained  in  force  what  it  has 
lost  in  completeness. 

If  Morley  do  not  write  the  full  biography,  I  will  perhaps 
do  so  some  day ;  though  popular  indifference  to  such  men 
as  Turgot  and  Gladstone,  and  admiration  of  such  odious 
and  contemptible  mountebanks  as  Disraeli,  is  by  no  means 
encouraging.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  very  contrast 
may  strike  some  minds  usefully.  Turgot  is  said  to  have 
failed;  Disraeli  is  said  to  have  succeeded.  The  French 
Revolution  justified  and  exalted  the  former;  the  coming 
years  will  sink  the  latter  to  his  true,  that  is,  the  lowest  level, 
morally,  politically,  and  (in  the  best  use  of  the  word)  intel- 
lectually. It  is  not  the  highest  form  of  intelligence  that 
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merely  coins  phrases,  polishes  epigrams,  utters  falsehoods 
without  a  blush,  swaggers,  and  blusters,  and  prevaricates, 
and  alternately  flatters  the  culpable  and  insults  the 
meritorious.  .  .  . 

The  following  passage  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to 
one  of  his  daughters.  It  shows  the  large  consideration 
for  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  other  people,  the  careful 
weighing  of  every  element  in  a  case,  and  the  strong 
genuine  humanity  which  were  at  all  times  marked 
characteristics  of  his  speech  and  action  : — 

Bonaly  Tower,  16th  June,  1880. 

Though  I  think  you  have  used  stronger  expressions 
regarding  -  -  in  your  letter  to  your  mother  than  you 
ought  or  needed  to  have  used,  I  am  anxious  that  you  .should 
have  as  much  freedom  in  your  choice  of  Sunday  reading  as 
is  compatible  with  the  rules  of  the  house  in  which  you  are. 
But  you  must  remember  that  other  girls,  and  the  parents  of 
other  girls,  are  much  more  scrupulous  and  strict  on  this 
point  than  you  are  and  than  I  am.  I  have  allowed  you  at 
home  more  liberty  than  is  usual  in  Scotland,  or  even  in 
England,  because  I  was  myself  made  miserable  in  my  youth 
by  severe  restrictions  and  enforced  observances  on  Sunday ; 
and  because  I  believe  that  such  rigour  defeats  its  object, 
excellent  in  itself,  making  religion  distasteful  at  a  time  of 
life  when  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  together  constitute 
religion  are  not  yet,  or  but  feebly,  developed,  and  when  the 
need  and  comfort  of  religion  have  not  yet  been  experienced. 
But  one  duty  which  religion  itself  imposes  is  that  of  respect 
to  the  convictions,  and  of  tenderness  even  for  ulices 

and  superstitions  (as  we  may  regard  them)  of  others ;  and 
the  practical  question  arises  how  to  reconcile  a  reasonable 
freedom  for  one's  self  with  this  respect  for  others'  opinions 
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and  practice.  When  you  are  older  than  now,  you  will  be 
able,  I  trust,  to  think  and  act  independently.  Meantime, 

you  are  bound  to  conform  yourself  to  what  Miss  B 

appoints ;  and  in  what  freedom  she  grants  so  to  act  as 
without  actual  concealment  or  disguise,  not  to  offend  your 
companions  or  your  teachers.  Besides,  Sunday  affords  time 
for  other  reading  than  is  usual  on  the  six  days  of  the  week, 
and  it  may  be  turned  to  good  account  by  reading  books 
which  are  serious  without  being  dull  or  wearisome.  I  will 
try  to  furnish  you  with  some  such  books,  especially  in 
French  and  German,  as  may  come  within  both  spirit  and 

letter  of  what  Miss  B (who  is  your  true,  kind  friend) 

finds  it  needful  or  useful  to  prescribe.  Speak  freely  to  her 
on  the  subject.  I  am  sure  this  will  be  for  your  good. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

GLIMPSES    OF   PLACES,    BOOKS,    FRIENDS,    AND 
ACQUAINTANCES. 

IN  retraversing  the  main  avenues  of  the  life  of  a  man 
whose  intellectual  existence  has  lasted  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  and  whose  thought  and  experience  have  been 
even  more  intense  than  wide,  one  passes  openings  and 
side-lanes  which  give  passing  glimpses  of  long  and 
interesting  vistas,  more  of  which  one  would  like  to  see ; 
but  time  presses  and  the  way  would  be  too  long.  But, 
as  one  passes  by,  it  is  possible  to  note  interesting 
persons  and  things,  and  to  linger  for  a  while  to  listen 
to  what  the  writer  has  to  say  of  them.  And  so  here 
are  introduced  a  number  of  passages  from  letters 
written  at  very  widely  differing  dates,  and  containing 
very  short  references  to  many  notable  things,  books, 
and  persons. 

Liverpool,  2nd  October,  184L 
MBS.  AUSTIN'S  "FRAGMENTS." 

I  think  I  forgot  to  ask  you  in  my  last  if  you  had  read 
Mrs.  Austin's  "Fragments  from  German  Prose  Writers." 
If  you  have  not,  by  all  means  get  them ;  they  are  invaluable. 
If  you  find  anything  worth  reading  in  tbe  course  of  your 
researches,  please  let  me  know.  Our  minds  ought  not  to 
diverge. 

Mr.  Jas.  Wotherspoon. 
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11  VIVIA   PEBPETUA." 

P.S. — "  Vivia  Perpetua"  is  another  book  which  you 
ought  to  know,  and  to  have.  I  should  like,  had  I  time,  to 
read  it  through  every  Sunday.  What  a  noble  literature  is 
springing  up  around  us  in  spite  of  cant ! 

5th  Jane,  1842. 
A  PICTUBE. 

.  .  .  Trevor  Hall,  sweetly  shaded  amongst  the  trees, 
and  yet  conspicuous  for  miles  on  every  side ;  on  our  left  the 
opposite  range  of  hills,  less  abrupt,  but  not  less  beautiful, 
with  here  and  there  a  cottage  and  a  clump  of  trees,  in  front 
a  fine  deep  glen  stretching  far  away,  with  a  thin  smoke 
rising  in  the  distance,  sufficient  to  show  us  where  Llangollen 
lay;  behind  us  the  smoking,  blazing  forges  of  the  British 
Iron  Company,  the  irregularly-built  cottages  crowding  the 
side  of  the  hill,  with  the  Wynnstay  grounds  in  their  rear, 
and  the  tower  which  commands  so  extensive  a  prospect  on 
every  side;  and  below  us,  far  below  us,  the  Dee  chafing 
away  in  its  stony  channel,  winding  about  in  both  directions 
before  and  behind  us  till  trees  hide  it  from  our  view;  a 
fisherman  in  a  small  boat  far  down  the  river,  no  breeze, 
no  sound  but  the  song  of  birds  and  the  murmur  of  the 
stream,  and  no  signs  of  active  human  life  but  these  restless, 
never-ceasing  forges  to  whose  existence  in  this  spot  it 
requires  great  philosophy  as  well  as  deep  poetical  feeling 
to  reconcile  us.  ...  I  laid  my  knapsack  under  my 
head,  and  soothed  by  the  indescribable  stillness  of  a 
summer  day,  when  the  buzz  of  insects  and  the  murmur 
of  the  stream  far  below  us,  and  even  the  song  of  the  birds 
and  the  distant  cry  of  the  cuckoo,  and  the  occasional 
bleating  of  a  sheep  came  to  deepen  by  contrast  rather 
than  disturb  the  silence,  I  fell  imperceptibly  asleep.  So 
sound  asleep  was  I  that  I  did  not  hear  the  Holyhead  mail 
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pass  not  far  beneath  us.     I  slept,  I  suppose,  about  half  an 
hour,  and  awoke  greatly  strengthened. 

VIEWS    IN    WALES. 

Another  toilsome  ascent  brought  us  to  a  large  tree  with 
a  seat  kindly  placed  beneath  it,  and  there  in  the  shade, 
leaning  against  the  tree,  we  luxuriated  in  the  view.  We  saw 
"Wrexham  and  Beeston  Castle  in  the  distance,  and  we  gazed 
and  gazed  as  if  we  would  imprint  for  ever  on  our  minds 
every  feature  of  the  scene.  Still  we  were  compelled  to 
ascend  and  ascend,  the  prospect,  or  rather  retrospect,  still 
spreading  as  we  ascended.  At  last  we  reached  the  summit, 
and  walking  along  it  for  some  few  miles  we  came  down 
on  Llangollen  by  that  beautiful  road  which  I  had  ascended 
both  on  the  Saturday  night  and  the  Sunday  morning 
previous.  A  shower  which  fell  only  served  to  render 
more  delightful  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  to  freshen  the 
"  greenery "  of  all  around.  The  village  and  glen  seemed 
lovelier  than  ever,  and  I  felt  in  my  heart  how  inexhaustible 
nature  is,  and  what  infinite  variety  there  is  ever  in  her 
sameness. 

A.  Ireland,  Esq. 

llth  December,  1843. 

PEMBERTON  AND  OTHER  AUTHORS. 

.  .  .  I  have  seen  Leigh  Hunt  and  spent  an  hour 
with  him.  Hurra !  hurra !  He  gave  me  an  invitation  to 
tea  when  next  I  should  be  in  London.  More  of  this 
hereafter.  I  have  bought  a  delightful  volume  of  poetry 
called  "  Mundi  et  Cordis  Carmina,"  by  Thomas  Wad 
mean  to  send  you  some  beautiful  extracts  if  you  will  be  a 
good  boy  and  tell  me  how  you  liked  Peacock's  "  Bob 
Acres,"  etc.  .  .  .  An'  you  love  me  get  hold  of  Pem- 
berton's  works.  Bead  them  again  and  again,  lend  them 
to  Peacock  and  all  your  friends,  and  hasten  the  day  when 
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all  the  world  shall  read  his  works,  and  think  as  he  thought. 
Never,  never  has  any  writer  made  me  think  and  feel  more 
deeply  and  intensely.* 

A.  Ireland,  Esq. 

22nd  July,  1844. 

MBS.    CABLYLE    AND   MB.    BBAY. 

.  .  .  I  have  met  Mrs.  Carlyle,  and  Bray  of  Coventry. 
On  Monday  night  at  Mrs.  Ames',  I  was  asked  to  meet  Mrs.  C. 
She  is  a  peculiarly  pleasant  person,  and  is,  I  believe,  as 
clever  as  she  appears  amiable.  At  Mr.  Rd.  Rathbone's  I 
met  Bray  on  Thursday.  A  fine,  jolly  fellow  he  is,  and  we 
had  a  delightful  talk  till  twelve  at  night.  He  invited  me 
cordially  to  see  him  at  Coventry.  He  has  published  in  a 
separate  and  extended  form  his  resume  of  social  systems.  He 
had  with  him  his  wife,  a  very  accomplished  woman,  and  a 
Miss  Evans  ("George  Eliot"),  whom  I  partially  mesmerized. 
She  reads  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  German  (Richter 
in  the  original).  Altogether  a  delightful  party.  .  .  . 

A.  Ireland,  Esq. 

20th  August,  1844. 
THEODORE    PABKEB. 

.     .     .     What  a  strange   compound    of   the  ass,  the 

monkey,  the  peacock,  the  spaniel,  and  the  man is.     He 

turns  himself  inside  out  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends. 
This  morning,  Mr.  Theodore  Parker  called  with  Charles 
Rawlins,  and  after  I  had  gone  through  the  Institution  with 
him,  we  went  on  board  the  Hibernia.  I  there  met 
Mrs.  Parker,  a  most  delightful  person,  towards  whom  my 
heart  warmed  in  a  moment.  We  had  much  friendly  talk, 
and  with  no  slight  sadness  I  bade  them  farewell,  Parker 

*  "  The  Life  and  Literary  Remains  of  Charles  Reeoe  Pemberton  ;  with  Remark* 
on  his  Character  and  Genius,"  by  W.  J.  Fox.  Mr.  Pemberton  contributed  to  th« 
"Monthly  Repository "  (edited  by  Fox)  a  series  of  powerful  papers,  entitled  "Tho 
Autobiography  of  Pel.  Verjuice."  They  excited  much  attention  at  the  time  they 
appeared. 
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saying,  as  we  parted,  "God  bless  you  and  your  work 

was  peculiarly  pleased  with  Parker.     So  different  from ! 

So  calm,  and  self-possessed,  and  unassuming,  and 
He  cares  not  to  show  what  he  can  do,  and  does  not  call 
upon  people  to  admire  him.  Do  you  know  his  book  on 
Keligion?  "  A  Discourse  of  Matters  pertaining  to  Religion." 
It  is  well  worth  living  to  know  such  men.  I  can  now  conceive 
what  Heaven  must  be,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  too  good  news  to 
be  true. 

A.  Ireland,  Esq. 

The  following  is  a  happy  illustration  of  Dr.  Hodgson's 
lively  appreciation  of  natural  scenery  and  powers  of 
description  : — 

DalmaUy,  Argyllshire,  Glenorchy, 

23rd  June,  1846. 
PROFESSOR   PILLANS. 

As  we  approached  Greenock,  our  chance  of 
reaching  Glasgow  in  time  died  away,  and  at  last,  as  I  gazed 
across  the  Clyde  to  Eoseneath,  an  idea  struck  me.  "Why 
not  go  over  to  spend  the  evening  with  my  good  friend,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Story,  of  Koseneath  ?  I  proposed  the  thing  to 
Mr.  Pillans.  He  consented  at  once,  and  off  we  set  in  a  row- 
boat,  along  with  several  other  gentlemen,  M'Clelland  among 
the  number,  who  were  going  to  various  points  on  the  Gareloch. 
A  beautiful  sail  it  was  across  the  broad  open  river,  and  in 
good  time  we  were  landed  at  Roseneath,  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  most  tranquil  places  in  the  world.  .  .  . 

Tin:  FKEI-:  CHURCH. 

Till  eleven  we  talked  chiefly  about  the  schism  of  the 
Free  Church.  I  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  conduct 
and  motives  of  its  chief  supporters.  A  melancholy  chapter 
it  is,  and  especially  so  in  such  a  parish  as  this  of  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  souls  formerly  united  as  one  family, 
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under  a  man  like  Story,  who  has  been  here  since  1815. 
Now  they  are  divided  irreconcilably,  and  the  bitterness,  and 
rancour,  and  unchristian  jarrings  are  most  painful  to  hear 
ofc  I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  a  few  instances,  the  truth 
of  which  I  cannot  doubt.  Good  will  come  out  of  the  evil, 
but  the  evil  is,  meantime,  great  .  .  . 

LOCH  AWE. 

Stories  and  recitations  of  poetry  relieved  the  way,  and 
even  the  Glasgow  gent  warmed  into  seeming  enthusiasm. 
The  Professor  was  in  capital  spirits,  and  we  were  very 
merry,  but  the  weather  became  threatening,  the  sun  was 
obscured,  and  all  things  wore  a  leaden  hue ;  the  view  from 
above  Claddich  was  sadly  shorn  of  its  splendours.  To  me  it 
was  beautiful  chiefly  by  association.  I  had  never  seen 
Dalmally,  which  lies  at  the  head  of  Loch  Awe,  and  I  was 
anxious  to  go  there  instead  of  Port  Sonachan,  where  I  had 
been  before,  but  I  did  not  like  to  propose  it.  As  good  luck 
would  have  it,  just  as  we  neared  to  Claddich,  Professor  P. 
made  the  proposal  himself,  and  it  was  at  once  adopted.  The 
gent  got  out  at  Claddich,  got  a  man  to  carry  his  bag,  and 
walked  down  the  side  of  the  lake,  three  miles  to  the  ferry  at 
Port  Sonachan,  while  we  took  on  the  car,  and  went  up  the 
lake  to  Dalmally,  some  six  or  seven  miles  further  on. 
Before  we  reached  our  journey's  end,  the  rain  fell  heavily; 
nevertheless,  we  walked  a  good  deal  of  the  way,  and  the 
changing  views  of  the  lake  were  made  grander  and  wilder, 
if  less  lovely. 

The  Professor  is  a  thoroughly  good  man,  without  cant  or 
pretension,  and  it  is  delightful  to  see  with  what  equanimity 
he  bears  all  his  losses  and  misfortunes.  1  shall  tell  you  more 
about  him  hereafter.  We  reached  Dalmally,  about  two  miles 
above  the  head  of  the  loch,  about  dusk,  the  rain  being 
heavier  than  ever.  We  had  tea  most  comfortably,  and  after 
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a  delightful  talk   about  the  Edinburgh  High  School  and 
education  generally,  we  went  early  to  bed. 

TO   OB AN. 

In  the  morning  the  rain  still  continued  with  increased 
vigour,  and  we  congratulated  ourselves  on  having  come  to 
Dalmally,  for  the  coach  which  runs  daily  from  Inverary  to 
Oban  passes  Dalmally,  while  there  is  no  regular  or  covered 
conveyance  from  Port  Sonachan  to  Oban.  A  look  at  the 
map  will  explain  our  position  fully.  After  a  most  bountiful 
breakfast,  I  wrote  some  letters,  including  part  of  one  to  you, 
till  the  coach  came  up.  Fortunately  there  were  two  places 
inside,  and  we  proceeded  at  11-80  on  our  journey  to  Oban. 
The  drive  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  of 
Scotland.  The  road  winds  round  the  head  of  the  lake  with 
its  many  indentations,  and  you  are  surprised  to  find  that  the 
same  object  remains  so  long  in  sight.  Thus  Kilchurn  Castle, 
which  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  sort  of  island  or  peninsula 
(I  resume  at  Portree  on  Monday  morning,  29th  June),  so 
beautifully,  that  both  Thomson  of  Duddingstone,  and  Horatio 
M'Culloch  have  made  it  the  subject  of  pictures.  We  wound 
round  about  it,  so  that  we  saw  it  on  almost  every  side.  The 
rain  fell  heavily  till  we  reached  Oban,  and  even  further,  but 
the  journey  was  not  without  its  pleasures.  Leaving  Loch 
Awe,  the  road  runs  through  a  wild  and  narrow  pass  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  Awe,  towards  Loch  Etive.  On  either 
side  precipitous  rocks  overhang  and  waterfalls  stream  down 
in  vast  numbers,  giving  a  peculiar  beauty  and  loveliness  to 
the  scene.  At  Taynuilt  we  stopped  for  some  refreshment, 
just  at  the  base  of  Ben  Cruachan.  Capital  milk  and  oat 
cakes,  with  a  dash  of  whisky,  were  very  acceptable. 

A    CHABAi 

Here  we  first  caught  sight  of  Loch  Kmv.  along  whose 
margin  the  road  proceeds,  and  here  a  Highland  Captain, 
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by  name,  left  us.    He  was  one  of  the  most  absurd 

looking  men  you  could  imagine ;  rather  short  in  stature,  but 
making  up  in  stupidity  for  what  he  wanted  in  altitude,  with 
a  great  bullet  head,  surmounted  by  a  scanty  wig,  which 
revealed  a  most  ample  expanse  of  flesh  and  muscle,  in  the 
region  of  the  cerebellum  and  posterior  lobe.  His  dress  was 
dirty  and  shabby,  and  altogether  he  presented  an  appearance 
so  ludicrous,  at  least  to  me,  as  to  defy  exaggeration  as  well 
as  description.  For  some  reason  or  other,  he  had  travelled 
outside  all  the  way  without  great-coat,  cloak,  or  umbrella ; 
at  Taynuilt  he  looked  as  if  he  never  could  again  be  dry. 
Passing  Dunstaffnage  Castle,  which,  like  Kilchurn,  remained 
long  in  sight,  vanishing  and  re-appearing,  we  reached  Oban 
between  three  and  four  p.m.  .  .  . 

The  Dolphin  was  late,  and  at  last  it  came,  and  about  six 
p.m.  we  sailed  in  the  Tartar,  Mr.  Ruthven  taking  his  leave 
of  us  on  board.  His  father,  and  the  father  of  Prof.  Pillans, 
it  appeared,  were  old  friends.  It  was  a  miserable  evening, 
rain  and  wind,  and  no  prospect  of  a  change.  Fearing  greatly 
that  the  Tartar  would  prove  to  me  a  Tartar  emetic,  I  went 
below  and  secured  berths,  and  stretched  myself  on  a  sofa  in 
the  state  cabin  opposite  the  berths.  Fortunately  the  wind 
was  easterly,  off  the  land,  and  as  we  were  well  sheltered  and 
land-locked  except  here  and  there,  the  passage  was  sur- 
prisingly smooth.  I  read  the  little  book  on  logic,  etc.,  for  a 
time,  but  wondering  what  had  become  of  Prof.  Pillans  I  went 
on  deck.  I  found  him  raised  aloft  with  his  back  to  the  funnel, 
and  deeply  engaged  with  his  song  books,  reading  the  words, 
and  crooning  over  the  tunes. 

SKYE. 

We  chatted  till  a  late  hour,  and  were  up  early,  and 
strolled  about  before  breakfast  on  the  Thursday  morning. 
The  heavy  rains  had  made  the  always  damp  and  swampy 
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soil  damper  and  swampier  than  ever,  and  walking  in  this 
extensive  and  sublime  quagmire  was  neither  easy  nor  plea- 
sant. When  Fraser  called  this  place  his  Patmos,  I  said  that 
I  supposed  that  he  meant  peat  moss.  After  a  most  bountiful 
breakfast  of  herring  and  eggs,  and  salmon  and  oatcake,  and 

tea,  etc.,  Professor  P.,  ,  ,  and  I  started  in  the 

Sheriff's  boat,  with  two  fine,  tall,  dark-looking  rowers,  for  a 
place  called  Storr,  some  six  or  eight  miles  north  on  the  east 
coast.  The  Storr  is  a  high  pinnacle  of  rock  which  stands 
exactly  like  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  near  the  summit  of  a 
steep  bill,  which,  but  for  the  mist,  would  be  visible  from  the 
window  at  which  I  write.  A  most  striking  object  it  is  at  a 
distance,  but  still  more  so  when  you  come  near.  We  were 
rowed  out  of  Portree  Bay,  having  left  the  parson  who 
took  fright  at  the  pier  of  Portree.  We  coasted  along  on  a 
calm  sea,  in  a  glorious  sunshine,  enjoying  the  view  of  the 
rugged  impending  cliffs  on  our  left,  and  the  islands  on  our 
right.  We  landed  first  at  the  cave  where  Prince  Charles 
Edward  took  shelter;  we  entered  it  by  a  somewhat  difficult 
ascent ;  it  is  a  high-roofed,  dark  cavern,  from  whose  top 
water  drips  incessantly.  It  must  have  been  a  most  comfort- 
less abode,  though  large  enough  to  hold  an  immense  number 
of  people,  and  well  screened  from  observation.  Resuming 
our  voyage  we  again  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  Storr. 

THE    STORB    BOCK. 

It  was  a  bright,  lovely,  glowing  day,  with  sunshine  not 
scorching,  and  a  gentle  breeze.  A  long  and  tedious  ascent 
brought  us  to  the  top  of  the  hill  rising  from  tbe  shore,  a 
long  valley  remained  to  be  crossed,  and  then  began  tbe  real 
ascent,  which  I  alone  accomplished ;  not  without  effort  as  I 
did  not  feel  well.  It  was  impossible  to  approach  and  stand 
under  this  pinnacle  without  some  emotions  of  awe,  tbe 
rugged  grandeur  of  the  cliffs  on  both  sides,  and  behind  tbe 
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height  of  the  elevation,  the  steepness  of  the  descent,  and 
the  threatening  angle  of  inclination  presented  by  this  strange 
freak-begotten  obelisk,  made  it  a  relief  to  look  over  the  far 
sea,  on  whose  surface  there  was  not  a  ripple,  dotted  with 
islands  which  receded  till  the  distant  mountain-tops  were 
confounded  with  the  clouds.  A  lovely  picture  it  was,  full  of 
a  dreamy  and  luxurious  beauty.  A  muttering  of  distant 
thunder,  "the  bass  of  heaven's  deep  organ/'  reminded  one 
that  peaceful  as  was  the  expanse  of  sky  and  ocean,  a  widely- 
different  scene  might  soon  be  presented,  and  made  one  fancy 
the  horrors  of  a  storm  in  such  a  place  so  solitary  and  so 
stern.  I  had  lost  sight  of  my  companions,  and  I  felt  truly 
alone.  The  reverberated  sound  of  the  hammer  of  some 
invisible  geologist  was  the  only  sign  of  human  vicinity,  and 
it  was  not  welcome.  I  had  resolved  to  walk  home  across  the 
hills  and  moss  to  Portree,  leaving  the  others  to  return  by  the 
boat. 

A    HIGHLAND   WALK. 

I  was  glad  I  did  so,  but  I  would  not  do  it  again.  The 
fatigue  was  dreadful.  No  path,  no  guide,  but  the  summits 
of  distant  mountains  which  lay  beyond,  and  in  the  line  of 
my  destination.  Bogs,  and  hills  and  valleys,  and  deep  tarns, 
and  streams  and  swamps,  and  holes  and  heather,  made 
the  journey  a  constant  succession  of  leaps,  and  jolts,  and 
stumbles,  and  slipping,  and  sliding,  with  occasional  falls, 
and  perpetual  soaking  of  the  shoes  and  stockings.  Six  miles 
in  a  straight  line  became  eight  or  nine  from  detours  and 
windings,  and  the  labour  equalled  twenty  miles.  An  oppres- 
sive loneliness  beset  and  weighed  me  down.  The  gloomy, 
swanipy  lakes,  and  the  long  barren  moss,  suggested  thoughts 
of  perishing  in  the  darkness  away  from  mortal  help ;  the 
bark  of  a  shepherd's  dog,  the  bound  of  a  startled  sheep, 
were  friendly  visitants.  At  last  I  reached  Portree,  my  feet 
wet  with  bog  water.  The  walk,  however,  had  done  me  good; 
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I  felt  lighter  and  stronger.  The  boat  had  not  arrived,  and 
I  was  rowed  over  by  two  Irish  boys,  who  interested  me  very 
much. 

27th  June,  1854. 
THOMAS    CARLYLE. 

After  tea  took  boat  to  Chelsea,  very  slow  and  stormy 
passage,  wind  and  tide  both  strong  against  us.  Very  cold 
on  arriving.  Mr.  Neuberg  had  fixed  to  meet  me  at  the  pier, 
but  he  had  tired  and  gone  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  where  I  found 
him.  Mr.  C.  had  been  asleep  on  the  sofa  tired  with  a 
journey  from  Lord  Ashburton's.  Tea,  and  rather  indifferent 
miscellaneous  talk,  with  strong  denunciations  of  the  Glass 
Palace,  and  many  things  besides.  He  and  I  then  smoked 
two  pipes  each  in  the  little  garden  behind,  enclosed  by  high 
walls.  He  talked  much  and  strikingly  about  silence,  and 
the  duty  of  doing,  not  writing  and  speaking,  of  needle- 
women and  incapacity,  and  the  corn  laws,  etc.,  etc.  I 
told  him  I  thought  I  heard  Mr.  Ellis  speaking,  and  told 
him  of  Mr.  E.'s  views  and  schools,  etc.,  in  which  he  was 
much  interested,  though  he  doubted  the  success  of  such 
teaching.  He  is  an  unsatisfactory  man.  Walked  home  all 
the  way,  cold  night,  to  bed  at  one.  Saw  two  fine  Port 
of  Sterling. 

AN    EDUCATIONAL    MEETING. 

The  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells  and  St  David's,  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,  the  Prince  Consort,  and  a  lot  of  other 
celebrities  were  present.  The  Prince  was  squired  about  by 
Foster  the  Secretary  and  Wentworth  Dilke,  and  was  much 
crowded  and  toadied  as  usual.  Some  one  spoke  to  me  of 
the  interest  this  meeting  shewed  in  the  subject.  I  replied, 
"Yes,  in  the  highest  subject"  (the  Prince).  He  meant 
education  of  course. 

Mrs.  Hod 
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15,  Howard  Street, 

5th  July,  1854. 
MATTHEW    ARNOLD. 

.  .  .  I  was  introduced  to  Matthew  Arnold,  the  poet 
and  school  inspector,  whom  I  was  delighted  to  meet.  He  is 
a  tall  handsome  fellow,  worthy  to  be  a  poet  and  a  hero. 
Like  St.  John,  the  Secretary  of  Council,  who  came  to  be 
introduced  to  me,  though  I  had  seen  him  before  at  his  office, 
he  was  very  kind.  I  think  they  feel  vexed  by  the  usage  I 
have  experienced.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Hodgson. 

7th  September,  1854. 
A    CHARACTER. 

.  .  .  I  was  rather  disappointed  by  his  impatience  to  be 
doing  something  before  he  could  quite  see  what  it  ought  to  be. 
His  perceptions  are  quick,  his  heart  excellent,  and  his  energy 
remarkable.  But  he  reminds  me  of  the  Naples  cab-drivers, 
who  start  off  when  engaged  without  waiting  to  be  told  what 
place  is  wanted.  I  read  him  parts  of  several  of  your  letters. 
I  saw  him  again  for  a  few  minutes  yesterday  morning,  when 
he  renewed  his  offer  of  service.  .  .  . 

Rev.  J.  Martineau. 

13th  September,  1854. 
EDWARD    FORBES. 

Please  tell  me  if  you  know  Professor  Edward  Forbes, 
now  in  Edinburgh.  If  not,  I  wish  much  to  introduce  him 
to  you.  He  wrote  two  or  three  good  articles  for  Chapman, 
and  would  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  event  of  a  change  of 
management.  He  combines  extensive  scientific  knowledge 
with  great  liveliness  and  humour.  He  would  shine  in  * '  Punch  " 
as  much  as  in  the  "Philosophical  Journal";  he  has  translated 
much  of  Beranger  admirably,  draws  well,  and  is  altogether 
a  very  clever,  accomplished  and  agreeable  man.  .  .  . 

Rev.  J.  Martineau. 
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I'.Hh  December,  1864. 
"THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW." 

I  have  little  anxiety  about and 's  very  nat 

scruples  on  theological  grounds.     It  fortunately  happens, 

from  the  position  the has  lately  taken,  that  the  new 

review  will  appear  at  least  as  much  to  defend  Spiritual 
Religion  against  Atheistic  Materialism  as  to  assail  orthodoxy. 
Your  long-expected  demolition  of  Comte  will  he  an  admirable 
pattern-card,  so  to  speak,  should  it  appear,  as  I  trust  it  will, 

in  the  first  number.     and will  grow  bolder  when 

they  find  that  their  general  business  does  not  suffer  from  the 
connection.  I  firmly  believe  they  will  gain.  Men  in  high 
place  may  do  with  impunity,  nay  with  advantage,  what  to 
poorer  and  humbler  men  would  be  ruinous. 

"HERESY"  PAYS. 

Even  to  such  a  man  as ,  heresy  has  been  serviceable 

to  a  degree  which  only  an  almost  incredible  amount  of 
blundering  improvidence  has  sufficed  to  counteract.  With 
more  capital,  but  certainly  with  more  prudence,  judgment, 
and  integrity  in  avoiding  obligations  quite  beyond  his  means, 
he  might  have  "  made  his  fortune."  At  any  rate,  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  a  slight  and  late  infusion  of  heresy 
in  a  large  and  long-established  bookselling  and  publishing 
business,  and  an  attempt  to  add  a  general  business  to  an 
almost  exclusively  heretical  connection.  Heresy  may  prevent, 
but  cannot  easily  destroy,  success;  and  it  has  its  own 
elements  of  advantage  to  one  who  does  not  too  selfish' 
to  turn  it  to  account.  A  very  acceptable  rumour  has  reached 

me,  that  Mr. will  be  largely  interested  in  the  review. 

So  be  it !     I  cannot  believe  tlmt 's  paper  has  been  seen 

only  by  those  whose  names  you  send  me.    All  those  persons, 

with  an  exception,  Mr. ,  juu.,  are  more  or  less  known 

to  me.     .     .     . 

Rev.  J.  Martineau. 
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Bowdon,  near  Manchester, 

27th  May,  1857. 
A   FLOWER    SHOW. 

.  .  .  Yesterday  there  was  a  Grand  Flower  Show  in 
the  adjoining  Botanic  Gardens.  Fortunately,  it  did  not  turn 
out  to  be,  as  most  Horticultural  Fetes  in  London  do,  a 
Shower  Flow.  The  weather  was  very  fine,  and  the  only 
disadvantage  was  that  the  flowers  were  subjected  to  an  undue 
competition  by  the  ladies'  dresses,  which  were  as  brilliant 
and  varied  in  colour  as  they  were  ample  in  dimensions.  If 
it  had  been  possible  to  exhibit  the  flowers  one  day  and  the 
ladies  another,  it  would  have  been  a  good  arrangement. 
Every  one  could  then  have  chosen  his  day.  I  need  scarcely 
say  which  day  I  would  have  selected. 

D.  Low,  E«q. 

13,  Cecil  Street, 

13th  July,  1857. 
READING   BY   DICKENS. 

While  writing  letters,  got  unexpectedly  ticket  from  Wills 
for  theatricals  at  Gallery  of  Illustr  ition ;  dressed  and  went ; 
began  at  eight.  I  sat  next  Jn.  Forster  and  his  new  wife, 
the  late  Mrs.  Golburn,  and  near  Mrs.  Dickens  and  Hans 
Andersen,  who  wept  like  a  child.  The  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  was  there.  The  enclosed  slips  will  tell  you  more 
than  I  can.  I  was  delighted  beyond  all  measure;  never 
laughed  or  cried  so  much.  Ah  I  Dickens  is  truly  a  great 
and  a  happy  man.  Over  at  12-16,  walked  home  deep  in 
thought. 

Fronfelen,  near  Machynlleth, 

21st  March,  1858. 
A    WALK    IN    NORTH    WALES. 

.  .  .  We  had  a  cold,  bright  day  for  our  journey,  and 
I  enjoyed  it  very  much,  well  wrapped  up  as  I  was  on  the 
box-seat.  The  drive  from  Oswestry  is  beautiful  almost  all 
the  way.  We  reached  our  journey's  end  before  dusk,  and  I 
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am  glad  to  say  that  the  first  impression  was  very  favourable, 
and  subsequent  experience  has  only  confirmed  it,  in  spite  of 
some  wild  weather  that  we  have  had.  All  has  been  covered 
with  snow,  though  it  lasted  only  two  days,  and  Cader  Idris 
was  little  inferior  to  the  Alps  in  grandeur.  Accustomed  as  I 
am  to  mountain  scenery,  I  am  more  and  more  astonish 
the  beauty  of  this  neighbourhood.  Yesterday  I  returned 
from  a  two  hours'  ramble  over  hill  tops,  and  up  romantic 
glens  with  clear  noisy  streams,  in  a  state  of  dreamy  excite- 
ment, such,  almost,  as  opium  would  produce.  I  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  introducing  you  and  some  other  friends  to 
these  lovely  scenes.  While  the  utter  solitude  and  silence 
are  most  impressive,  and  have  a  strange  lulling  influence  on 
the  mind,  I  cannot  but  be  grieved  to  think  that  I  alone  enjoy 
all  this  wonderful  beauty.  What  will  it  be  in  summer,  and 
above  all  in  autumn  1  Our  love  of  the  place  grows  daily, 
and  I  am  impatient  of  every  hour  spent  in  the  house 
while  day  lasts  and  the  weather  is  good.  In  the  village 
of  Corris  near  us,  and  in  the  country  generally,  poverty, 
at  least  beggary,  seems  to  be  unknown.  But  I  must 
not  dwell  longer  on  the  charms  of  this  place,  lest  you 
should  think  Dr.  Johnson  was  wrong  in  placing  Rasselas* 
happy  valley  in  Abyssinia.  By  the  way,  I  have  had  the 
happiness  to  stay  in  the  delicious  valley  of  Ham,  near 
Dovedale,  which  suggested  the  name  to  Dr.  Johnson.  This 
is  different,  but  in  its  way  not  less  beautiful,  while  it  is 
grander.  .  .  . 
W.  Smith,  Esq. 

6,  Lancaster  Terrace,  London, 

5th  October,  1858. 

WILLIAM    KLLIS. 

Mr.  Ellis  was  busy  at  his  desk.     He  had  just  received  a 
very  elegant  silver  inkstand,*  with  inscription,   from   the 

•  ThU  inkstand,  to  Mr.  £.»•  gnat  ngrH,  WM  rtoltn.— E.  H. 
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Prince  of  Wales,*  and  he  had  written  a  really  beautiful 
letter  of  thanks,  not  forgetting  to  turn  the  occasion  to 
educational  account.  The  inkstand  is  circular;  flat  dish; 
in  centre  a  vase,  or  cup,  with  (on  the  lid)  a  Cupid  trying  an 
arrow  as  if  it  were  a  pen.  Simple  and  handsome. 

Wolverton  Park.f 

5th  June,  1859. 

"ADAM  BKDE." 

This  is  a  lovely  place,  of  which  I  must  try  to  give  you 
some  account  hereafter.  I  found  "  Adam  Bede  "  here,  and 
I  have  been  reading  it  night  and  morning,  before  rising  and 
after  retiring.  It  is  really  a  wonderful  book  ;  unsurpassed, 
I  think,  by  any  author  dead  or  living.  It  is  terribly  tragic ; 
but  no  effort  is  visible  throughout.  It  is  like  a  photograph 
in  minute  truthfulness,  or  like  a  perfect  dramatic  representa- 
tion. The  "Westminster"  has  a  most  able  review  of  it, 
written,  I  should  say,  by  Lewes.  The  chief  points  are 
touched  with  unfailing  tact.  In  reading  the  book,  after  the 
review,  I  must  admire  the  critical  instinct  with  which  the 
review  seizes  all  the  subtlest  passages  and  the  happiest 
turns  of  phrase.  .  .  . 

6,  Blenheim  Place, 

15th  July,  1859. 

SIB   JOSHUA    WALMSLEY. 

.  .  .  If  you  knew  Sir  Joshua  (Walmsley)  you  would 
like  him  very  much.  I  have  always  found  him  as  true 
as  steel.  He  is  open-handed,  kind-hearted,  and  in  his 
family  most  affectionate.  He  is  now  sixty-four  years  of 
age,  and  schemes  of  ambition  have  faded  away,  leaving 

*  Mr.  Ellis,  at  the  request  of  the  Queen,  made  through  Sir  James  Clarke,  had 
given  gratuitously  a  course  of  lectures  on  Political  Economy  to  the  royal  princes  and 
princesses. 

t  The  residence  at  that  time  of  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley,  whose  son-in-law  he 
bMMMb 
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him  not  discontented,  but  glad  to  lead  a  quiet,  healthy, 
country  life. 

HENRY    DUNCKLEY. 

...  By  the  way,  Dunckley's  leaders  on  the  It;i 
business  seem  to  me  most  just  and  most  admirably  ex- 
pressed. Pray  tell  him  that  I  am  greatly  delighted  with 
them.  What  a  trickster  that  Napoleon  is  !  What  a  pitiable 
conclusion  after  all  his  swaggering!  No  wonder  Cavour 
resigns.  Prussia  will,  I  expect  fully,  be  the  next  butt  for  his 
ambition  to  aim  at.  England  will  come  after  that.  . 

A.  Ireland,  Esq. 

Edinburgh,  Jordan  Bank, 

19th  February,  1861. 
MR.    HOLT,    OF   LIVERPOOL. 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter,  and  the  slips  it  enclosed. 
Your  intimation  of  Mr.  Holt's  death  is  the  first  and  only  one 
that  I  have  received.  I  knew  that  he  had  not  many  days  to 
live,  and  I  have  been  daily  expecting  the  mournful  tidings. 
I  loved  him  with  all  my  heart ;  he  was  one  of  my  best  and 
dearest  friends.  This  loss  is  a  sad  event  for  Liverpool. 
Liverpool  is  to  me  now  very  much  of  a  necropolis,  or  city  of 
the  dead.  Yates  and  Mr.  Andrew,  and  Ryley,  and  J.  Smith, 
and  now  George  Holt,  and  a  host  of  others,  all  gone  !  Alas ! 
Alas!  .  .  . 

W.  J.  Blundell,  Esq. 

West  Hill,  Edgbaiton,  Birmingham, 

l»:h  July,  1861. 
GOSSIP. 

.  .  .  G.  Dawson  gave  an  admirable  sermon  this 
morning,  and  I  hope  to  hear  him  again  this  evening. 
His  prayer  was  especially  beautiful.  He  does  not  spare 
humour,  or  even  sarcasm,  in  his  ng,  but  to-day  they 

were  only  occasional.     God's  numbering  the  stars,  and  the 
Shepherd  knowing  his  sheep  by  name,  formed  the  subject 
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for  a  very  noble  reconciliation  of  divine  power  with  divine 
goodness,  of  science  with  religion,  of  awe  with  grateful  love. 
The  church  has  just  been  decorated  anew,  and  a  new  organ 
added  at  an  expense  of  £500.  The  church  was  never  more 
prosperous  the  secretary  tells  me.  At  Mr.  Bray's  I  saw  Miss 
Sarah  Ilcnucl,  Mrs.  B.'s  sister.  Her  health  seems  but  poor. 
I  learn  that  Rugby  prospers  exceedingly,  in  spite  of  all  the 
outcry  against  Dr.  Temple.  One  lady  went  down  to  remove 
her  son,  and  was  so  delighted  with  Dr.  T.'s  preaching  that 
she  allowed  her  son  to  remain  after  all. 

W.  Smith,  E«q. 

The  Manor  Houae,  BerkhamiNteftd,  Herto, 

8th  September,  1866. 
JOSEPH   PAYNE. 

Many  thanks  to  you  (and  to  the  rain)  for  your  amusing 
letter.  Here,  too,  we  have  at  most  an  occasional  interregnum, 
or  interval  between  the  rains.  I  could  weep  but  I  am  reluc- 
tant to  add  to  the  already  too  abundant  moisture.  Therefore 
I  will  do  with  my  tears  as  the  brutal  husband  told  his  v, 
do — "  drop  them."  I  know  what  Grasmere  and  Windermere, 
too,  are  in  wet  weather,  and  compassionate  you  duly.  Here, 
we  have  at  least  pavement,  and  shops,  and  some  of  the 
apparatus  of  civilisation.  You  must  console  yourself  with 
the  thought  that  you  are  admitted  into  nature's  back  shop, 
and  are  allowed  to  see  and  feel  the  process  of  lake  making. 
The  damp,  too,  will  enable  you  rightly  to  appreciate  the 
dryness  of  Latin  Grammar,  which  I  would  recommend  as  a 
specific  against  the  "crescent  sky  drops "  (angL  high  drops). 
A  hydrophobia  hat  may  be  constructed  by  simply  placing  a 
leaf  of  it  under  the  crown.  The  same  leaf  taken  inwardly 
might  cause  water  on  the  brain.  It  is  an  aqitafuge.  Latin 
Grammar  naturally  reminds  me  o£  if  indeed  it  is  not 
suggested  by,  the  squabbles  in  the  "  Times  "  about  the  new 
official  primer.  Poor  Dr.  Kennedy  has  stirred  a  nest  of 
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hornets.  You  will  see  that  some  of  the  combatants  call  and 
regard  themselves  as  "  Grinders  of  Little  Boys.11  They  are 
probably  in  a  sense  opposed  to  a  story  I  once  heard.  A 
Scotch  Highlander  was  astonished  by  the  sight  of  an  Italian 
organ-grinder  grinding  music  out  of  a  box,  who,  as  he  said, 
"  though  he  never  put  anything  in,  yet  always  took  music 
out."  So  these  "  grinders  "  always  put  something  in,  but 
they  never  get  anything  out.  It  is  an  amusing,  yet 
instructive  controversy.  Long  may  it  last,  and  better  may 
it  grow !  When  pedants  fall  out,  philosophers  get  their  own. 
"May  God  eternally  confound  you  for  your  theory  of  the 
impersonal  verbs  !"  Such  is  the  spirit,  if  not  the  language 
of  the  excited  disputants. 
Joseph  Payne,  Esq. 

9  p.m.,  6th  October,  1867  (my  birthday). 
YOUNG    PAYNE. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Christ  Church,  and  I  cannot 
delay  writing  to  you  to  express  the  great  delight  with  which 
I  have  listened  to  your  son's  sermon.  It  was  admirable  in 
thought,  in  feeling,  in  arrangement,  in  composition,  and  in 
delivery.  There  was  a  quiet  earnestness  in  its  tone  which 
was  very  impressive.  There  was  not  the  slightest  straining 
for  effect,  and  it  was  throughout  as  if  the  speaker  trusted 
wholly  to  the  gravity  of  his  theme,  and  scorned,  or  rather 
shrank,  from  all  tricks  of  phrase,  elocution,  or  gc> 
The  discourse  lasted  about  twenty-five  minutes,  and  it 
seemed  very  short.  For  a  young  man's  sermon  it  was 
unusually  thoughtful,  and  seemed  to  draw  its  force  from 
actual  experience  of  life,  differing  in  this  respect  immensely 
from  the  dreary  second-hand  commonplaces  which  one  hears 
so  often  from  the  pulpit.  composure  of  manner 

accorded  well  with  the  simplicity  of  the  style.     The  only 
grievance  was  that  I  could  only  hear  with  effort,  and  that, 
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in  spite  of  all  that  I  could  do,  I  lost  many  words;  while 
Mrs.  H.,  who  was  with  me,  could  not  hear  at  all.  Further 
practice  in  that  church  will  no  doubt  remove  this  defect. 
Such  discourses  deserve  to  be  heard.  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  was  exceedingly  pleased  nevertheless ;  and  I  could  not  but 
regret  that  you  and  Mrs.  Payne  could  not  be  among  the 
audience.  The  glare  and  combustion  of  gas  in  so  many 
burners  bewilder  the  eye  and  stupefy  the  brain.  I  was  half 
poisoned  ere  I  could  escape,  and  I  would  think  it  a  sin  again 
to  go  to  that  church  in  an  evening.  Suicide  is  suicide,  even 
in  a  church,  and  however  alow  the  degrees.  Pure  air  is 
quite  as  important  (at  least)  as  pure  gospel 

J<*.  Payne,  Esq. 

Edinburgh,  Laurwton  Villa, 

llth  February  1868. 
A   PIOUS   SUICIDE. 

.  .  .  He  was  an  ascetic,  one  of  the  olden  time  ;  an 
enthusiast,  who  defied  the  conditions  of  his  physical,  and 
therefore  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature.  He  was  a 
pious  suicide,  and  a  sorrowful  feeling  mingles  largely  with 
one's  admiration.  Such  cases  are  almost  as  lamentable  as 
are  those  of  spendthrifts.  .  .  . 

41,  Grove  End  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W., 

23rd  July,  1868. 
w.   J.   FOX. 

In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Slack,  I  have  completed  the 
editing  of  Fox's  Works,  in  twelve  volumes.  They  are  full 
of  interesting  and  valuable  matter,  and  do  not  exhaust 
all  that  he  left  behind  him  in  either  print  or  MS.  The 
subscription  price  is,  I  think,  42s.  I  drew  up  the  whole 
plan  of  the  edition.  The  division  of  the  volumes  was  no 
easy  matter. 

Do  not  forget  to  read  Fox's  seven  lectures  on  Class 
Morality.  You  will  find  them  a  rich  treat.  .  .  . 
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"THE  GAY  SCIENCE." 

Dallas's  book  is  on  the  Science  of  Criticism.  It  is  a 
most  amusing  and  suggestive  book:  learned,  brilliant, 
laboured,  unequal,  incomplete.  It  abounds  with  very  in- 
teresting and  apt  quotations.  .  .  . 

BOOKS. 

Have  you  read  "  Dr.  Austin's  Guests,"  or  "  Raymond's 
Heroine  "  ?  Both  deserve  to  be  read.  The  latter  is  by  my 
friend,  Miss  Harwood. 

WORK. 

My  present  plans  are  these :  On  Tuesday  next  I  go  to 
Honiton  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Devonshire  Associa- 
tion of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  returning  to  town 
on  Saturday.  On  Monday,  3rd  August,  I  go  to  Perthshire, 
returning  via  Sunderland,  Leeds,  York,  and  Peterborough, 
in  time  for  the  British  Association,  at  Norwich,  on  the 
19th.  On  the  30th  September,  I  hope  to  be  at  Birmingham, 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association. 

Mrs.  Taylor. 

Seamoor  House,  Bournemouth, 

24th  December,  1870. 
JOHN    RITCHIE. 

I  have  just  read  with  the  deepest  interest  the  admirably 
just  and  discriminative  memoir  of  your  uncle  in  this 
day's  "  Weekly  Scotsman."  It  calls  back  to  mind  the  many 
pleasant  Sunday  evenings  that  I  have  spent  in  his  house, 
and  deepens  my  regret  that  I  have  not  seen  him  once  more 
ere  the  grave  closed  upon  him.  His  life  was  indeed  a  fruit- 
ful one,  in  its  results  enormously  influential ;  and,  far  from 
ceasing  with  his  life,  they  develop  themselves  more  and 
more  widely  every  day.  It  teaches  an  important  lesson  to 
us  all,  not  least  to  those  of  us  who,  with  more  showy 
abilities,  neglect  the  little  things  on  which  the  greatest 
things  depend,  and  waste  power  in  vain  regrets  that  it  is 
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not  BO  instantly  productive  as  could  be  wished.  The  present 
generation  has  now  lost  perhaps  its  last  living  link  with  long 
past  times  and  persons ;  and  we  feel  that  our  own  future  is 
at  once  more  to  us  and  less  than  it  has  been  till  now.  Even 
if  our  lives  were  prolonged  as  his  has  been,  we  are  reminded 
how  many  of  our  sands  are  already  run ;  and  we  feel  more 
than  ever  that  ours  is  a  new  era,  which  will  in  no  long  time 
look  on  even  us  as  remnants  of  a  past  age,  gradually,  yet 
swiftly,  changing  from  contemporaries  into  predecessors. 

J.  R.  Findlay,  Esq. 

Bournemouth,  Gth  October,  1371. 

I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  very  kind  remembrance  of 
my  birthday.  It  is  always  a  sad  thing  to  pass  one  more 
milestone  on  the  way  to  the  grave,  especially  as  the  journey 
becomes  ever  more  lonely.  Still,  few  have  more  than  I  to  be 
thankful  for  as  regards  whether  home  or  friends.  Jeanie* 
has  sent  me  a  comforter,  of  which  we  are  both  proud, 
is  to  it  what  the  positive  is  to  the  comparative.  (Do  you 
give  it  up  ?)  Your  box  will  be  very  useful  to  me.  I  must 
tell  you  of  a  contrivance  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wills  for  a  study 
table.  It  must  save  much  time  in  looking  for  knife,  scissors, 
paper  knife,  etc.  It  is  a  board,  in  which  all  these  things, 
and  other  such  things,  are  partly  sunk  ;  so  that  each  has  its 
place,  and  is  missed  if  not  in  its  proper  niche.  .  .  . 

MiaaBuw. 

4,  Morningside  Place,  Woodend  Villa, 

Edinburgh,  26th  December,  1872. 
"THE  CHRISTMAS  CABOL." 

Your  letter  gives  me  very  great  pleasure.  One  of  the 
most  vivid  remembrances  of  my  whole  life  is  that  of  my  first 
reading  of  the  "Christmas  Carol,"  and  the  great  excitement 
into  which  it  threw  me.  It  is,  I  still  think,  a  marvellous 
story,  deeply  affecting,  and  most  healthy  in  its  tone  and 

*  Dr.  Hodgson'*  eldest  daughter. 
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influence.  I  wish  every  minister  of  religion  would  read  it 
aloud  from  his  pulpit  every  Christmas  Day.  But  in  too 
many  cases,  doubtless,  it  would  be  spoiled  in  the  reading.  I 
have  heard  Dickens  himself  read  it,  with  omissions.  How 
artistically  the  story  is  constructed,  and  what  a  finished 
perfect  whole  it  makes ! 

"MIDDLEMARCH." 

I  yesterday  began  "Middlemarch,"  and  at  two  this 
morning  my  waning  lamp  drove  me  to  close  the  book.  I  am 
lost  in  admiration.  Every  line  almost  deserves  careful 
study.  The  choice,  or  rather  creation,  of  phrase  is  so 
exquisite,  and  the  characters  are  so  clearly  chiselled  I  The 
portraits  after  the  first  few  touches  suggest  resemblance  to 
originals  worthy,  for  various  reasons,  to  be  painted,  and 
every  subsequent  stroke  deepens  the  resemblance  and 
intensifies  the  impression.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the 
"Spectator"  ranks  the  writer  next  to  Shakspere. 

W.  Kyland,  Esq. 

gave  a  good  lecture  last  night,  but,  what  do  you 

think!  he  derived  Sir  from  Osiris!    After  this  anything  is 
possible.      "Who  was  the  first  man?"     "Adam."     •• 
was  the    first    woman?"      "Minium."  i<>:    Mad<> 

derived  from  Adam,  and  is  in  fact  the  same  word  in  the 
feminine  form,  with  a  soft  labial  prefixed.  .  .  . 

18th  March,  1870. 

I  will  venture  to  ask  you,  as  a  matter  of  business,  to  be 
my  agent.  I  would  rather  spend  more  money  than  submit 
to  what  I  regard  as  an  injustice.  But  it  may  turn  out  «r 
converso  "  Siimma  injuria  est  sntnnunn 

I  hear  that  the  -  -of-  -  is  £160  in  debt,  and  that 
after  two  more  Sundays  the  doors  will  bo  closed,  "on 
account,"  as  a  tradesman  put  it  on  his  shutters,  "of  a  dtbt  in 
the  family." 
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If  lecturers  are  required  to  dance  in  fetters,  as  well  as 
among  eggs,  they  will  probably  decline  to  dance  at  all 

Aston  Rowant,  Teta  worth,  Oxon., 

13th  July,  1873. 
THE    UNDERTAKER   AND    HIS    BILL. 

I  have  just  read  your  two  letters  on  Burial  and  Mourning. 
I  heartily  and  entirely  agree  with  you  on  both  points.  For 
many  years  I  have  advocated"  incremation,"  and  denounced 
the  wearing  of  mourning.  How  difficult  it  is  to  escape  from 
old  connections  and  routine  !  .  .  .  A  few  weeks  ago,  the 
father  of  a  family  died  in  very  poor  circumstances,  after  a  long 
and  expensive  illness.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  kindness  and 
a  service  to  charge  myself  with  the  funeral  expenses.  There 
has  since  been  sent  me  an  account  for  not  only  £15.  12s.  Gd. 
for  funeral,  but  for  nearly  £1  for  a  memorial  tablet !  I  have 
paid  the  £15.  12s.  Gd.,  but  decline  to  pay  for  the  memorial 
tablet  If  the  whole  tribe  of  undertakers  could  be  buried 
in  one  large  grave,  I  would  make  an  exception  in  their 
favour,  and  allow  interment  in  that  case  only,  though  I 
should  still  prefer  to  see  them  burned.  "  Wherever  the  car- 
case is,  there  are  the  undertakers  gathered  together."  Such 
is,  or  might  be,  the  true  reading  of  the  passage.  .  .  . 
By  the  way,  I  do  not  see  why  Christianity  should  be  blamed 
for  burials.  True  or  false,  its  spirit  seems  to  me  opposed  to 
the  investing  of  death  with  gloomy  associations ;  and  so 
think  many  of  my  most  Christian  friends. 

Rev.  C.  Voysey. 

Bonaly,  Colinton,  N.B., 

20th  July,  1874. 

.  .  .  As  we  grow  older  an  ever-larger  proportion  of 
our  friends  passes  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  grave,  and 
gradually  reconciles  us  to  the  prospect  of  our  own  leaving 
this  earth,  which  can  never  be  to  us  again  what  it  used  to 
be,  and  which  becomes,  if  not  less  real,  more  and  more 
unstable  and  veritable  to  our  experience.  At  times  I  am 
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awe- struck  by  the  multitude  of  friends  whom  I  have  known 
and  whom  I  shall  see  no  more;  and  often  they  vanish 
without  our  knowing  of  it  till  long  after.  Only  yesterday  I 
heard  of  the  death  of  a  much-esteemed  friend,  Mr.  W. 
Dunville,  of  Belfast,  who  died  in  May  last,  and  now  your 
letter  tells  me  of  three  deaths  that  I  had  not  before  heard  of. 
You  have  been  heavily  afflicted;  but  you  can  resignedly 
accept  the  conditions  of  life,  making  the  most  and  the  best 
of  it  as  it  passes,  but  always  conscious  that  it  is  but 
the  outer  gate  or  porch  of  a  more  enduring  temple  and 
home.  .  .  . 

R.  Spence- Watson,  Esq. 

Bonaly,  Colinton, 

18th  April,  1876. 

MISTAKES    IN    REPORTING. 

I  much  fear  that  I  shall  be  some  day  hanged  for 
killing  a  Reporter.  The  usual  plan  of  reporting  resembles  a 
portrait  of  a  man,  which  should  consist  of  the  crown  of  his 
hat  placed  on  his  chin,  that  resting  on  one  or  more  of 
his  lower  ribs,  these  again  being  supported  by  portions  of 
his  thigh  bones,  and  the  whole  terminated  by  fragments 
of  his  toes.  Of  all  this,  however,  I  should  not  complain,  if 
each  of  these  dislocated  parts  were  as  correctly  represented 
as  is  compatible  with  mutilation.  But  it  is  very  vexing 
to  be  made  to  say  precisely  the  very  reverse  of  what  one 

did  say.      Thus  in  the  of  yesterday  I  am  made  to 

say  "  it  was  always  judicious  to  exercise  a  right."  I  said 
it  was  not  always  judicious,  etc.,  as  the  illustration  in 
the  very  next  line  sufficiently  shows.  Then  I  am  made 
to  say  that  I  could  scarcely  distinguish  between  borrowing 
in  order  to  spend  and  borrowing  in  order  to  produce. 
What  I  did  say  was  that  it  was  of  very  great  importance 
to  distinguish  between  those  two  things,  one  of  which 
was  almost  always  more  or  less  reprehensible,  while  the 
other  usually  was  and,  if  rightly  conducted,  always  would 
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be  beneficial  to  the  borrower,  the  lender,  and  the  com- 
munity at  large.  The  substitution  of  France  for  Paris  and 
other  errors  are  less  annoying;  but  assuredly  a  report 
summed  up  in  a  single  sentence  would  be  preferable  to 
such  a  reporting,  which  often  loses  instead  of  gaining  by 
extension. 

The is  not  very  greatly  superior  in  the  respect  now 

pointed  out,  in  spite  of  greater  space.  There  is  the  same 
inability  to  distinguish  the  really  unimportant  points  of  a 
paper,  the  more  important  from  the  less  important,  to  select 
judiciously,  and  especially  to  piece  together  the  parts  selected 
so  as  to  show  the  scope  of  the  whole  without  violent  breach 
of  continuity. 

Pray  excuse  this  outburst  of  discontent  with  the  present 
condition  of  reporting,  to  which,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
should  greatly  prefer  total  silence. 

Dowdy  Tower,  Colinton,  N.B  , 

16th  August,  1877. 

DEATH    Of   OOWDEN    CULRJLK. 

The  death  of  my  old  and  much-loved  friend  was  and  is  a 
great  grief  to  me.  Fifteen  years  have  passed  since  I  saw 
him  at  Genoa,  and  I  well  remember  his  saying  then,  with 
humorous  reference  to  his  growing  old,  "I've  lost  my  wits," 
when  my  reply  was,  "  I  hope  I  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
find  them."  There  is  much  reason  for  thankfulness,  not 
merely  that  his  life  was  prolonged,  but  that  his  power, 
whether  of  enjoyment  or  of  literary  work,  remained  unabated 
to  the  last.  I  shall  ever  feel  myself  the  richer  for  having 
known  him,  and  cherish  his  memory  with  profound  respect 
and  affection.  To  you  it  would  be  an  impertinence  to  enlarge 
on  his  excellences.  My  copy  of  the  admirable  photograph,  for 
which  I  induced  him  to  sit  many  years  ago,  having  faded, 
and  the  negative  having  been  destroyed,  I  have  had  the  photo 
reproduced  by  the  "indelible  process,"  so  that  this  precious 
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likeness  may  be  preserved.  One  copy  I  have  given  to  A. 
Ireland,  one  to  Dr.  William  Smith,  and  one  I  send  to  you  with 
sincere  regard,  respect,  and  sympathy.  I  am  really  anxious 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  three  cartes  which  I  have  seen  at 
Dr.  Smith's,  one  of  Mr.  C.  by  himself,  one  of  you  by  your- 
self, and  one  of  you  and  him  together,  all  most  admirable. 
Am  I  asking  too  much  if  I  entreat  you  to  send  me  these  ? 
I  will  gladly  send  you  a  photo  of  my  wife  and  four  children  by 
way  of  friendly  (though  by  no  means  to  you  equal)  exchange. 
I  hope  ere  long  in  public  lecture  to  have  opportunity  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Clarke's  rare  and  peculiar  gifts  and  qualities. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Clarke. 

Lome  Hotel,  Dunbar, 

19th  August,  1877. 

You  should  get  and  read  (price  Is.)  Dr.  Strachan's  little 
book,  "What  is  Play."  It  is  very,  very  thorough  and 
suggestive.  I  read  it  in  MS.  and  in  proof-sheets. 

Bonaly  Tower,  Colinton, 

23rd  February,  187-S. 

.  .  .  I  send  you  an  addition  to  your  stock  of 
epitaphiana.  "Un  bon  gendarme  du  Hainault  vient  de 
faire  graver  cette  curieuse  epitaphe  sur  la  tombe  de  sa 

femme.     Ci  GIT  M. J'attends  mon  mari  dans  les  cieux, 

comme  je  1'ai  sou  vent  attendu,  quand  il  faisait  son  service 
dans  la  gendarmerie." — R.I.P. 
R.  S.  Watson,  Esq. 

London,  30th  September,  1879. 
MUSIC. 

.  .  .  This  is  my  own  opinion  of  her  piano  playing; 
and  though  that  may  be  thought  "a  very  feather  in  the  cap 
of  youth,"  I  would  continue  the  quotation  from  Hamlet,  and 
say  "yet  needful,  too."  Music  worthy  of  the  name  is  the 
highest  expression  of  the  highest  blending  of  feeling  and 
thought.  . 

To-night  I  expect  to  see  Irving  in   the  "Iron  Ch- 
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founded  on  Godwin's  novel  of  "Caleb  Williams,"  v. 
when  a  boy,  I  read  with  palpitating  heart.  That,  and 
"  St.  Leon,"  are  Godwin's  chef*  d'ceuvre,  and  redeem  him 
from  the  charge  of  incurable  Vlrilixtinism,  whatever  that 
may  mean  (see  Leslie  Stephens'  "  Hours  in  a  Library," 
third  series,  1879).  There  is  a  very  remarkable  and 
painful  story  called  "  Ifutm'miu,"  dedicated  to  Godwin, 
and  founded  on  the  inscription  of  that  word  on  a  grave- 
slab  in  Worcester  Cathedral  (see  Wordsworth's  sonnet 
thereon).  This  is  the  supposed  story  of  the  man  who  so 
described  himself.  I  have  two  copies  of  it,  though  it  is 
rare.  I  found  out  from  an  obituary  notice  in  a  newspaper, 
many  years  ago,  that  it  was  written  by  a  Mr.  Reynolds,  sou 
of  the  dramatist.  It  is  a  wonderful  imitation  of  Godwin  in 
his  intensest  mood ;  but  I  would  not  advise  yon  to  read  it. 
It  haunts  me. 

Bonalj  Tower,  Colinton,  by  Edinburgh, 

13th  October,  1879. 
"VERIFY   TOUB    REFERENCES." 

...  I  have  fallen,  I  see,  into  an  error  in  my 
memoriter  quotation  from  "  Hamlet."  I  have  no  doubt  that 
I  have  seen  it  somewhere  quoted  "feather,"  but  I  ought  to 
have  referred  to  the  original  where  "  riband  "  is  unquestion- 
ably the  word.  The  venerable  Dr.  Routh,  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  was  once,  when  in  extreme  old  age,  visited 
by  a  former  pupil,  who  asked  him  for  some  parting  advice 
that  he  might  treasure  up  through  life.  Dr.  R.  said  to  him, 
"  Always  verify  your  references."  An  excellent  rule,  which 
I  am  duly  punished  (though  gently)  for  neglecting.  The 
sonnet  of  which  I  have  sent  a  copy  is  not  to  be  found  hi  my 
copy  of  "Wordsworth"  (Galignani's  edition),  and  I  have 
not  yet  discovered  in  what  edition  it  does  appear.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  authorship ;  and  I  have  long  had  a 
copy  prefixed  to  my  "  Miserrimus,"  by  Reynolds.  .  . 

Mrs.  Potter. 


GLIMPSES  OF  PLACES,  BOOKS,  AND  I  ::vj 

THE    GENERAL    FATE    OF    FATHERS. 

I  send  you  the  lines  from  "Hiawatha,"  which  our 
conversation  the  other  day  brought  to  my  mind.  True  and 
beautiful  they  are. 

And  the  ancient  arrow-maker 
Turned  again  unto  his  labour, 
Sat  down  by  the  sunny  doorway, 
Murmuring  to  himself,  and  saying : 
Thus  it  is  our  daughters  leave  us, 
Those  we  love,  and  those  who  love  us  ! 
Just  when  they  have  learned  to  help  us, 
When  we  are  old,  and  lean  upon  them, 
Comes  a  youth  with  flaunting  feathers, 
With  his  flute  of  reeds,  a  stranger 
Wanders  piping  through  the  village, 
Beckons  to  the  fairest  maiden, 
And  she  follows  where  he  leads  her, 
Leaving  all  things  for  the  stranger ! 

With  these  brief  glimpses,  both  of  his  grave  and  less 
serious  moods,  I  close  the  memorials  of  one  whose 
life,  singularly  unfavoured  at  the  outset  by  external 
circumstances,  was  rich  in  unwearying  industry,  self- 
command,  and  self-culture ;  in  that  love  of  service  to 
his  fellows,  which  renders  the  success  of  the  individual  a 
blessing  to  the  community ;  and  in  evidence  of  the  high 
principle  and  the  broad  and  generous  sympathies  which 
won  and  riveted  for  him  the  earnest  respect  and  warm 
affection  of  so  many  devoted  friends.  Thu  and 

strong    moral    powers   were    combined    with    sin 
abilities    for    accumulating,    digesting    and    impa; 
knowledge,  and  with  rare  powers  of  the  minute,  subtle, 
and  faithful  criticism  which  contributed  so  much  to  the 
intellectual  value  of  his  almost  unrivalled  influence  as  an 
instructor,  and  as  an  educator  of  instructors.     Such  a 
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life  as  his  may  not  perhaps  occupy,  in  retrospect 
especially,  a  great  space  in  the  public  eye  ;  but  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  many  of  his  contemporaries,  whose 
names  have  been  blazoned  far  and  wide  by  the  trumpet 
of  fame,  have  worked  far  less  of  good  in  their  generation, 
and  left  far  less  fruit  of  their  labours  for  the  lasting 
benefit  of  mankind,  than  did  WILLIAM  BALLANTYNT 
HODGSON. 

This  short  Memoir  may  be  fitly  brought  to  a  close 
with  the  following  epitaph  to  his  memory,  written  by 
his  old  and  valued  friend,  John  Mills,  of  Manchester  :— 

One  born  to  teach 
Clear  thought,  well-ordered  speech, 

And  social  law,  for  all  through  each  : 

Devout,  on  no  dogmatic  plan, 

But  praising  God  by  serving  man : 

Testing  all  lore  by  honest  sense, 

Intolerant  only  of  pretence  ; 

Wise,  winning,  witty  to  the  en-l. 

The  trusted  guide,  the  genial  friend 
Lies  here,  his  work  well  done, 
His  rest  well  won. 
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PRAYERS  OF  DR.   HODGSON. 

THE  following  prayers  are  a  very  small  selection  from  a  num- 
ber written  by  Dr.  Hodgson  for  use  in  his  own  family.  The 
dates  on  which  each  was  first  used  are  marked  in  the  margin. 
Everyone  can  form  his  own  opinion  of  the  thoughtfulness, 
sincerity,  reverence,  and  beauty  of  these  prayers.  But  no 
phrases  can  render,  no  words  describe,  the  intense  solemnity, 
the  deep  and  living  reverence,  the  awe-struck  dread  with 
which  these  aspirations  and  petitions  were  sent  to  the  ear  of 
the  All-pitying  Father  of  Men.  It  was  no  ceremony,  no 
official  function;  it  was  indeed  a  kneeling  in  the  very 
presence.  The  writer,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  had  perpetually 
before  his  mind  the  solemn  inevitable  fact  of  death,  and 
could  not  allude  to  it  without  a  perceptible  change  in  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  and  an  increased  seriousness  of  emphasis. 
But,  with  him,  this  fact  always  drove  him  upon  the  corre- 
sponding necessity  of  "working  while  it  is  called  to-day"; 
and  the  present  biographer  can  never  forget  the  depth  of 
earnestness — as  if  a  voice  spoke  from  Eternity — with  which 
he  uttered  the  words  "  to  all  of  us  the  night  cometh  in  which 
no  man  can  work." 

Sunday,  12M  December,  1875.— Almighty  and  Everlasting  Maker 
of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  of  all  that  in  them  is,  who  imntiinast 
and  rulest  all  that  Thou  hast  created,  who  hidest  thyself  behind  the 
veil  of  thy  own  creation,  but  who  revealest  thy  power  and  wisdom 
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and  goodness  in  the  work  of  thy  hands,  who  breathest  into  the 
nostrils  of  all  living  things  the  breath  of  life  ;  whom  no  man  has 
seen  at  any  time,  nor  indeed  can  see,  but  who  art  everywhere 
present ;  and  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being, — we, 
a  portion  of  thy  family  of  mankind,  would  at  this  time  come  before 
Thee  with  words  of  thankfulness  and  of  supplication.  Thou  knowest 
what  we  need  and  what  we  desire  before  we  ask  Thee ;  and  we 
kn "\v  that  we  shall  not  be  heard  because  of  our  much  speaking. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  well  for  us  to  acknowledge  our  dependence  upon 
Thee,  and  to  strengthen  our  purposes  for  that  which  is  good  and 
pleasing  in  thy  sight,  by  imploring  thy  blessing,  thy  protection, 
and  thy  guidance  in  all  the  affairs  of  this  our  life.  We  would 
thank  Thee  now  and  at  all  times  in  our  hearts,  and  not  merely 
with  our  lips,  for  all  the  many  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  which 
Thou  hast  made  us  partakers,  without  our  meriting  ev< 
smallest  of  them  ;  and  we  would  deplore  our  frequent  forgetfulness 
of  Thee,  the  Bountiful  Giver  of  them  all,  and  our  frequent  neglect 
of  the  opportunities  of  instruction  and  of  doing  good  that  Thou  hast 
placed  within  our  power.  We  would  humbly  thank  Thee  for  having 
brought  us  to  the  close  of  another  year  in  safety  and  in  health, 
and  for  enabling  us  to  look  forward  to  another  season  of  usefulness, 
enjoyment,  and  improvement  in  mind  and  heart.  May  we  in  the 
future  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  in  our  several 
spheres  and  positions  may  we  be  more  anxious  than  hitherto  to 
turn  to  full  account  all  means  either  of  doing  good  to  others,  or  of 
becoming  wiser  and  better  in  ourselves.  May  we  ever  remember 
that  in  thy  sight  the  wisest  and  the  most  ignorant,  the  richest  and 
the  poorest,  the  strongest  and  the  weakest,  are  all  equal  and  all  alike 
accountable  to  Thee  for  the  powers  and  talents  committed  to  their 
care,  and  that  he  who  is  faithful  in  the  little  entrusted  to  him  is 
accepted  in  thy  sight  like  the  poor  widow  who  cast  her  two  mites  out 
of  her  poverty  into  the  treasury,  and  is  much  more  acceptable  than 
the  rich  who  gives  only  of  the  overflowings  of  his  abundance.  May 
we  ever  remember  that  multitude  of  possessions  and  greatness  of 
power  are  an  evil  and  a  snare,  not  a  blessing,  if  they  foster  pride  or 
hardness  of  heart ;  and  that  from  him  to  whom  much  has  been 
given  shall  much  be  required.  While  we  seek  to  improve  by 
all  righteous  means  our  condition  here  below,  may  we  ever  feel 
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assured  that  only  by  faithful  fulfilment  of  our  present  duties  can 
we  fit  ourselves  for  the  discharge  of  higher  duties,  ainl 
use  of  greater  means.     May  the  young  among  us,  while  they 
enjoy  the  passing  hours,  ever  remember  that  this  is  the  seed-time  .  >t 
their  future  lives,  and  that  as  they  sow  now  in  knowledge  and  good 
habits,  so  shall  they  reap  hereafter.     May  the  older  among  us 
live  cheerfully  their  ever-shortening  span  of  life,  and  so  improve  the 
time  yet  spared  to  them,  that  those  whom  they  shall  one  da\ 
behind  shall  cherish  their  memory  with  gratitude  and  love.     M 
we  all,  old  and  young  alike,  remember  that  life  is  uncertain  as  well 
as  short — that  we  know  not  when,  or  where,  or  how  the  great  d 
may  come  to  any  one  of  us  ;  so  that  we  may  not  be  taken  unaware- 
or  unprepared.     May  we  have  ever  compassion  on  the  poor  and  the 
suffering,  whether  in  body  or  in  mind;  and  even  where  we  cnnn<»t 
relieve  their  sorrows,  may  they  have  our  sympathy  and  our  prayers, 
as  befits  the  sense  of  a  common  mortality,  and  the  children  of  one 
common  Father.     May  we  so  live  together  in  harmony  and  mutual 
helpfulness  that  we  shall  all  feel  hereafter  that  it  was  well  for  us 
that  our  lot  was  cast  in  one  place.    We  would  especially  entreat 
thy  blessing  on  that  member  of  our  family  who  is  about  to  leave  u> 
for  a  season.     Guard  him  against  all  temptation  and  deliver  him 
from  all  evil,  of  body  or  of  mind.     May  he  ever  bear  in  mind 
at  home  whose  anxious  affection  follows  him  whithersoever  he  goes. 
May  we  be  all  spared  to  meet  again  in  health  and  strengr 
unity  of  feeling  ;  and  may  the  trial  of  separation  be  compensated  by 
his  progress  in  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  growth  in  sti 
adherence  to  what  is  good  and  right.     While  we  beseech  thy  \ 
for  our  many  shortcomings  from  even  our  own  sense  of  what  is 
right,  we  would  seek  not  merely  forgiveness  but  reforma 
greater  love  and  admiration  of  what  is  good,  greater  hatred  and 
dread  of  what  is  evil.       May  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ 
not  be  to  us  as  though  they  had  never  been  ;  may  the  spirit  that 
was  in  him  find  increasingly  a  place  and  a  power  in  our  hearts; 
and  while  we  call  ourselves  by  his  name,  may  we  be  animated  by 
his  example,  and  may  his  words  lift  our  thoughts  and  affections  to 
Thee,  his  Father  and  ours.— Our  Father,  which  art  in  heave; 

Sunday,  26th  December,  1875.— Almigl  i : 
of  all  things,  by  whose  will  they  have  been  created  and  by  whose 
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power  they  are  sustained,  who  hast  made  of  one  blood  all  races  of 
men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  who  hast  assigned  to  every 
nation  and  tribe  its  own  condition  and  destiny,  we  would  humbly 
acknowledge  thy  goodness  and  wisdom  in  the  world  around  us  and 
in  the  world  within  us,  and  our  entire  dependence  upon  Thee,  in 
whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  No  man  hath  seen 
Thee  at  any  time,  neither  indeed  can  see  ;  for  Thou  art  a 
invisible  to  mortal  eye.  But  Thou  art  everywhere  present,  and  Thou 
art  not  far  from  any  one  of  us  ;  and  being  a  spirit,  Thou  wiliest  that 
Thou  shouldst  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  We  come 
before  Thee  at  this  time,  in  all  reverence  and  humility,  not  with 
sacrifice  or  burnt  offering,  as  though  Thou  needest  anything,  or  as 
if  aught  that  we  can  do  or  say  would  add  to  thy  perfection  or  thy 
blessedness.  It  is  for  our  own  spiritual  good  that  we  would  raise 
our  heart  and  voice  to  Thee;  and,  remembering  that  perfe- 
casteth  out  fear,  we  would  gratefully  acknowledge  the  many  blessings 
of  which  we  have  been  and  are  partaken,  and  beseech  Thee  to  aid 
our  endeavours  to  be  less  unworthy  of  them,  less  insensible  to  their 
number  and  value.  While  we  bow  in  awe  before  the  mysterious 
inequality  of  human  conditions,  and  while  we  cannot  either  forget 
or  understand  the  vast  sum  of  suffering  and  misery  and  vice  and 
evil  of  every  kind  that  abound  throughout  the  world,  we  would 
implore  thy  blessing  on  our  efforts  to  make  that  evil  less  in  others 
by  resisting  and  conquering  it  in  ourselves.  We  know  that  we  fall 
far  short,  not  only  of  what  we  ought  to  be,  but  also  of  what  we 
desire  to  be.  The  good  that  we  would  do  we  too  often  fail  to  do, 
and  the  evil  that  we  would  not  do  is  too  often  present  with  us. 
Strengthen  and  support  our  sense  of  duty  to  each  other,  our  sense 
of  mutual  dependence,  our  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  powers 
intrusted  to  us,  and  for  the  opportunities  put  within  our  reach. 
While  we  thank  Thee  for  having  preserved  each  one  of  us  through 
the  year  that  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  through  all  the  years  that 
have  gone  before  it,  whether  they  be  few  or  whether  they  be  many,  — 
while  we  thank  Thee  for  health  and  strength  as  well  as  for  the  gift 
and  the  continuance  of  life,  may  we  never  forget  that  life  and  health 
are  uncertain,  that  now  is  the  appointed  time  for  such  work  as  we 
are  severally  capable  of  doing,  and  that  to  all  of  us  the  night  cometh 
in  which  no  man  can  work.  May  we  all  feel  that  Thou  art  no 
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respecter  of  persons,  and  that  Thou  juclgest  and  wilt  judge  us  all  not 
according  to  what  we  possess,  or  to  what  wo  profess,  but  ac< 
to  what  we  do  and  what  we  are  in  conduct,  in  disposition,  and  in 
heart  and  life.  May  we  sympathize  with  the  sorrowi ng  ai , 
and  while  we  help  them  by  deed  or  word  according  to  - 
may  we  take  to  heart  the  solemn  lessoa  of  our  common  frail tv, 
and  our  own  liability  to  pain  and  sickness,  and  bereavement  and 
death.  Help  Thou  the  young  among  us  to  apply  their  hearts  to 
wisdom,  and  so  to  live  as  to  be  saved  from  remorse  for  wasted 
means  and  occasions  of  doing  good  ;  help  Thou  the  older  among  us 
to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  to  turn  to  good  account 
the  years,  or  months,  or  days,  or  hours  that  may  be  in  reserve  for 
them.  Young  and  old,  may  we  all  feel  that  obedience  to  thy  will, 
and  the  service  of  our  fellow-men  are  the  true  and  only  way  to 
happiness  in  ourselves ;  that  thy  yoke  is  easy  and  thy  burden  light, 
and  that  all  evil  in  deed,  or  word,  or  thought  is  an  injury  to  our- 
selves, now  and  hereafter,  here  and  in  the  world  that  we  hope  for 
beyond  the  grave.  May  we  profit  by  the  words  of  thanksgiving  and 
instruction  that  we  have  this  night  read  or  heard  ;  and  may  we,  as 
we  bear  the  name  of  Christian,  be  mindful  of  the  teaching  and 
partakers  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ :  In  his  name  would  we  pray 
Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  etc.,  etc. 

Sunday,  16th  January,  1876. — Our  Father,  who  art  in  he. 
but  who  art  everywhere  present  upon  earth,  who  art  a 
unseen  and  invisible  to  human  eyes,  who  hast  by  thy  power  created 
all  things,  and  who  sustainest  and  overnilest  all  that  Thou  hast 
created,  who  hast  given  to  thy  children  of  humanity  intelligence  to 
trace  the  operations  of  thy  wisdom,  goodness,  and  might  in  the 
around  us,  and  in  our  own  minds  within  us,  we  would  in  all  hu; 
come  before  Thee  after  the  passing  of  another  week,  to  acknowledge 
in  our  feeble  words  our  dependence  upon  Thee,  the  Author  of  oar 
being,  and  the  Maintainer  of  our  lives.    Day  succeeds  day,  and  year 
follows  year,  bringing  with  them  many  changes,  gradual  or  sudden, 
but  bearing  us  all  along  with  them  from  childhood  to  youth,  from 
youth  to  age,  from  life  to  death.    But  Thou  art  everlasting,  and 
with  Thee  a  thousand  years  are  less  than  one  day  ;  through  all 
eternity  Thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  existence  knows  no  end,  aa  it 
has  known  no  beginning.     It  is  well.  us  to  stand  asi< 
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only  for  a  short  season,  from  the  cares  and  pleasures  and  occupa- 
tions of  this  our  transitory  life,  and  to  fix  our  thoughts  upon  Thee, 
at  whose  hand  we  have  received  the  gifts  of  life  and  all  its  bless- 
ings, its  many  sources  of  enjoyment,  its  various  objects  of  affection, 
its  serious  responsibilities  and  obligations.  May  we  ever  feel  more 
and  more  that  our  present  life  is  a  period  of  trial  and  of  tr 
not  our  final  or  abiding  home,  but  a  school  in  which  we  are  required 
and  permitted  and  encouraged  to  learn  lessons  of  wisdom  and 
of  goodness,  to  aspire  to  higher  and  better  and  more  en 
blessedness  than  ever  is  found  here  below.  May  we  ever  feel 
more  and  more  that  no  one  of  us  ought  to  live  for  himself  or 
herself  alone,  but  that  we  ought  each  and  all  of  us  to  seek 
the  good  of  all  those  with  whom  we  are  brought  into  relation 
in  the  various  circumstances  of  life,  being  assured  that  only 
thus  can  we  find  our  own  true  or  lasting  happiness.  We  would 
thank  Thee  that  Thou  art  no  hard  task-master,  requiring  of  us  more 
than  we  are  able  to  accomplish,  and  exacting  from  us  sacrifices 
beyond  our  strength,  or  opposed  to  our  own  true  interests  as  intelli- 
gent and  immortal  beings.  What  Thou  oommandest,  it  is  for  our 
own  good,  here  and  hereafter,  that  we  should  do.  What  Thou 
forbiddest,  it  is  for  our  good  to  avoid  and  to  resist  Thou  knowest 
our  frames  and  rememberest  that  we  are  weak  and  ignorant  and 
erring,  but  Thou  placest  within  our  reach  means  of  instruction  and 
sources  of  strength.  We  are  assured  that  what  Thou  requirest  of 
us  is  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  Thee  our 
God.  May  we  be  clear-sighted  to  perceive  our  manifold  short- 
comings from  thy  proclaimed  standard  of  our  duty ;  may  we  be 
earnest  in  our  endeavours  to  shun  in  the  future  what  we  regret  in 
the  past ;  and  may  every  succeeding  period  of  our  life  be  marked 
by  progress  in  conformity  with  thy  will,  by  repentance  for  sins 
committed,  by  stronger  resolution  to  walk  more  worthily  of  the  high 
calling  with  which  the  humblest  of  us  is  called.  Now  and  at  all 
times  we  would  seek  and  pray  to  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Him 
who  has  taught  us  to  call  Thee  Father,  and  whose  life  and  teaching 
and  death  have  been  and  ever  will  be  the  guide  and  support  and 
consolation  of  innumerable  generations  of  the  sons  of  men,  and  who 
has  instructed  us  thus  to  pray  :  Our  Father,  etc. 

Sunday,  23rd  January,  1876.— Almighty  Creator  of  all  things, 
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l>y  whom  all  things  exist  and  are  uphold  ;    Father  of  .-ill  i 
beings  over  all  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  wo,  thy  chil  i 
come  reverently  into  thy  presence  at  this  time,  to  arkn- 
dependence  upon  Thee,  to  thank  Thee  for  all  thy  goodness  towards 
us  in  the  present  as  well  as  in  the  past,  to  confess  our  manifold 
shortcomings  of  what  we  know  to  be  right ;  to  entreat  thy  pardon 
for  all  that  we  have  ever  done  or  spoken  or  thought  in 
to  thy  will  and  to  our  duty, — as  well  as  thy  protection  in  time 
coming  against  evil  of  every  kind,  and  thy  gracious  aid  in  i.ur 
endeavours  to  walk  more  worthily  of  our  higli  calling  than  we  have 
done  in  times  past.     We  thank  Thee  for  the  powers  of  txxl 
mind  with  which  Thou  hast  endowed  us,  for  the  many  rich  II  casings 
with  which  Thou  hast  surrounded  us ;  for  the  peace  and  comfort 
which  we  enjoy  without  any  deserving  on  our  own  part ;  and  for  all 
which  makes  life  a  source  of  happiness.     And  while  we  thank  Thee 
for  all  the  blessings  which  we  enjoy,  and  while  we  acknowledge  that 
we  have  often  erred  in  not  duly  appreciating  them,  and  ha\v 
in  gratitude  to  Thee  their  Giver, — we  would  humbly  endeavour,  as 
in  the  presence  of  Thee,  our  common  Maker,  to  be  mindful 
sufferings  and  wants  of  others  whose  lot  is  less  favoured  than  our 
own.     May  we  be  preserved  from  all  selfish  indifference  to  the 
condition  of  our  fellow-men,  especially  of  those  nearest  to  us,  and 
most  within  our  means  of  help  ;  from  all  pride,  as  from  all 
and  from  all  uncharitableness  to  those  whether  above  or  below  our 
station.     May  we  ever  remember  that,  as  in  thy  sight,  so  should  in 
our  sight,  all  earthly  conditions  appear  as  differing  but  little  ai 
for  a  short  time  ;  that  we  are  all  of  one  blood  and  one  nature. 
common  wants,  feelings  and  destinies ;  and  that  there  await  us  all 
alike  the  solemn  realities  of  death  and  judgment  according  to  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body.     May  we  be  kindly  and  considerate  i: 
treatment  of  each  other  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  our  mutual 
duties ;  so  that  <  >ur  intercourse  may  be  attended  with  satisfaction  and 
benefit  to  us  all.     M  r  feel  that  we  are  dependent  on  each 

other,  that  none  of  us  can  exist  alone,  that  as  the  right  hand  has  need 
of  the  left,  the  body  has  need  of  the  head  and  the  head  of  the  body, 
so  each  one  of  us  in  his  or  her  several  place  at  once  serves,  and  IB 
served,  by  every  other.  .V  is  be  as  one  family,  unr 

feeling,  in  spirit,  and  in  interest  so  long  as  it  is  thy  will  that  we  should 
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live  together.  Sustain  and  comfort  in  the  time  of  grievous  at • 
and  of  bodily  distress,  her,  who  is  no  longer  with  us,  and  for  whose 
departure  and  painful  sickness  we  all  sincerely  and  deeply  mourn. 
The  issue  is  in  thy  hands ;  grant  patience  and  hope  and  resignation 
to  the  sufferer ;  and  may  our  sorrowing  sympathy  lead  us  to 
remember  our  own  frailty  and  to  be  prepared  for  the  great  trial  and 
the  great  change  that,  sooner  or  later,  when  we  know  not,  awaits  us 
all  We  thank  Thee  for  the  training  and  upbringing  that  we  have 
received,  for  the  many  means  of  instruction  open  to  us  in  knowledge 
of  thy  will  and  of  our  duty ;  for  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesua 
Christ  (whose  words  we  have  this  night  read),  in  whose  words  we 
would  conclude  these  our  petitions  for  thy  favour,  thy  protection, 
and  thy  Messing.— Our  Pather,  etc.,  etc. 


A.    IRELAJCD  AKD  CO.,   PRINTERS,   MAHCHBSTKR. 
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